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PREFACE. 



•0- 



For the guidance and principle by which the ensuing 
contents are brought forward, I refer to the four 'pre- 
faces contained in the first of the two volumes of the 
second edition of this Essay. 

However distinct in appearance^ the primitive and 
^ now usual form may be to the eye, the enunciation or 
sound, adopting the then pronunciation of our language, 
will be found identical, and is the real clue to their true 
import, at least as far as regards customary colloquial 
phrases and terms. But on the score of Nursery 
Rhymes^ as they are now called, the unparallelled cor- 
ruption of verbal intercommunication, from circumstan- 
ces (as well ^s time) peculiar to our country, has afforded 
our Friarhood of a subsequent day a mean to muffle 
up, in a precise indentity of sound, terms, either carry- 
ing no rational import in connection, or else one utterly 
irrelevant to the original sense, and was intended by this 
crafty tool of the Pope, then established here, to ob- 
literate, or at least disarm of danger, this popular and 
bitter display of the disgust of the naturally and truly 
religious Heathen Saxon at having a greedy, and to 
him heretical mountebank, imposed upon him. In the 
smothering of these pungent, and then truly fevourite 
and popular satyrisings of this tool of &\i^<5X^^i^Sss^^ 



11. PREFACE. 

the craft and ingenuity of those interoited |tt so doings 
have been displayed by returning the egiact cad^ae anc|^ 
sound of the originals, and thus preserving a^lea«t a share 
of their popularity to the eye and ear of thek dupes ; 
whilehowever it left, unforeseeingly, to future research 
the means of reviving them. Of the fluctuating utter- 
ance represented by letter, none of us need be advised, 
when we have before our eyes, that of the vowel a, in 
Jlea, sea, soap, may, say, dawn, claw, glad, tread^ 
thread, S^c. ; of e in deed^ creed, Jled, lead, knee, sure^ 
some, head, Sfc, ; of the i in clipped, tie, night, spite^ 
ditty, certain, plain^ phial, bird, Sfc, In the saxou 
day «;, i had the sound, as now with the firench of ee, e^ 
and undotted, i, e. y, as with us now ; v, at the beginning 
of a word in dutch, is asj^ with us. 

To suppose the present form of these, with us, still 
universally popular tunes, was that of their original 
devisers, would be to assume an unexampled misuse of 
the human understanding, and, taking their mess of 
nonsense, true sense, and gratifying cadence, into ac- 
count, I may safely say, not only an absurdity, but 
an impossibility. The original form has been here 
traced by the true and simple clue of sound-sense, that 
is, identity of sense from sound ; and the tenour of aU 
I have yet tried, has been expression of the reasons of 
the Heathen Saxon for not receiving one who disturbed 
his family and publick peace, and who disgusted him by 
an incomprehensible dogma; besides the having to feed 
lifxi out of bard-eamed means. 



PHRASES AND SAYINGS 

WHICH BY THEIR LITERAL FORM DO NOT BEAR OUT THE 
MEANING THEY ARE USED CN, AND TERMS NOT YET 
SATISFACTORILY ACCOUNTED FOR. 



BIRDS OF A FEATHER FLOCK TOGETHER ; 

an expression extorted in respect to some combination 
offensive to the speaker of it, and in a reproachfull 
sense ; seems, herd *s of er vee fee V ; vloeck toe g^ 
ee f ee V ; q, e, it is roared out by one who is indignant 
at the proposed measure, curse upon those who are the 
ordainers of such a measure as this ; the hater of the doc- 
trine propounded bellows out, damn the conundrum you 
are going to impose on us ; in literal sense the expression 
is untrue, for, even Xxik^ feather as hird^ you must im- 
ply either the same or one^ and then it is false as a 
standard mark of the feathered trihe^ Robins, Wrens, 
King-fishers, Ravens, Magpies, Jays, Owls, Ostriches, 
Eagles, Kites, and numberless others newer Jloek toge- 
ther. It shows itself by this, to be the sound sense of 
a by-gone and now eclipsed form of words, which I 
believe to be those above given. Vloeck^ imperative 
of vloecken^ to imprecate, to execrate, to express a 
state of abhorrence towards the subject in point, to 
curse, and has an analogous utterance with vlack (wool) 
whence owx flock as close congregation of certain ani- 
mals of a same kind ; and a flock of wool^ is a con- 
densed congregation of distinct hairs or threads ; a 
snow flock, a mass of congealedly condensed particles 
of moisture ; herd, the pres. of heren, haeren, to roar, 
to growl as the Bear does when angry ; vee, malignity, 
hatred, and thus detestation personified ; the dutch for 
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2 ARCHiEOLOOT OF 

feather, in its direct sense, is veder, veer, JohnsoQ 
surmises ^a^^r, to have derived the sense of kindj 
sort, from the above well known phrase, which he at- 
tempts to account for in its literal import ; but sayings 
are not the groundwork of words, though words are 
the groundwork of sayings. Feather, in the import 
of kind is also the offs])ring of vee f ee r ; q, e. the 
animal (mere brute beast) is such for ever, what is es- 
tablished by Nature (innate) is not to be eradicated, 
that which is a soul-less living creature cannot be dis- 
natured ; the qualities of the oeast cannot be turned 
into those of a man ; but vee is there the dutch term 
for beast, one of a herd of cattle, swine, &c., used 
habitually both in a direct and .also in an analogical 
sense. O ! imitatores servum pecus J (for shame you 
monkifying herd of slaves i) in reference to courtiers, 
whose existence as such depends upon the servile adopt- 
ing and never gainsaying that which, however execrable, 
happens to fall from the mouth cf the object of their 
servile idolatry ; the hxin pecus is the equivalent of vee» 

" I am not of that feather to shake off my friend 
" when he most needs me." Shakesp. 

A PADDY; 

the Englishman's nickname for the Irishman ; seems, 
er padde h^ ; q, e. he, there is the toad, the one before 
me (the one who I see here) is the tine toad ; and is 
the expression of the Irish-hating-Saxon towards one 
of Ireland, on his recounting to him the preeminences 
of his country over those of England, and, as one of 
these, enumerating the advantage of its producing no 
toads, which was not the case with the Saxon's country. 
Padde, toad ; hij, the one here. The gist of the Sax- 
on's sarcasm is, when there is such a thing as I deem 
you, there can be no occasion to have such an odious 
thing as the toad into the bargain. 
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A DECANTER; 

now in the general import of a glass botUef seems 
grounded in the soimd-analogy of er de Ka ^nt f eeW ; 
q. e. there's that which the Jack-Daw [Friar] adminis- 
ters before the departure for eternity, what he introduces 
before you are off for ever, die ; implying the Chalice, 
the Catholick's true-blood container; with us the true 
wine-holder, and is another Heathen sneer at, this to 
hin^ unknown and uncredited superstitious tenet. John- 
son derives the term from the latin decaniare, to sing 
forth, to decant, as^ when we say, he decanted a long' 
while upon this, and mean he talked indefinitely ; and 
thus deemed by him an analogy of that from which 
liquid is poured, as the voice from the lungs ; but that 
would apply equally to the bladder, as the piss-pouring 
fountain ; a mere scholastick fancy. To decakt, as to 
empty a bottle, seems, toe de Ka ^nt; q, e. let's do what 
the Friar says we ought to do ; that is, pour it into us,, 
empty what is now before us into our stomachs, in 
allusion to the Friars dispensing the contents of his 
cup, bottle, chalice among his co-believers, or those 
who affect to be such. To dtscuss a bottle, as to 
empty it either socially or privily, seems the travesty of, 
toe dies Kasse er Bot telle ; q» e, to this bank let the fool 
pay in his money ; let the stupid one [dupe] discount 
at this bank ; and is as the refusal of the restive Hea- 
then to pay for the maintenance of the, to him, unin- 
telligible and absurd doctrine inculcated by the Mission- 
ary ; A:a5«^, money-chest, type of,, a now, ^o-QoWeAhank ; 
telle, the pres. pot. of tellen, to tell, to count, in refer- 
ence to money, to discount,, to pay off or out; dies 
kasse, sounds as we pronounce discuss. The phrase 
in literal form has no meaning. To discuss, as to sift 
or clear, by mutual argument, the subject in point, to 
settle it properly; seems,. /o^ dies kusse; q, e. have 
done with this kissing of one another, inferring and 
settle the concern properly as such preliminary inter- 
lude should be settled ; i, e, by going to bed together 
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and coining thereto the due conclusion of the business ; 
and is either as that said by a spectator of such scene, 
or as the inspiration of Nature; and to discuss an 
affair is the way to bring it to a due conclusion ; dies, 
this ; Jcusse, the part. pres. of kussen, kuschen, to kiss. 
Johnson derives this verb from the latin discussics, a 
tense of the passive of discutio, I shake, I quash, I 
batter, beat, smash to pieces,.down ; also to comminute 
by disgestion, in a direct practical sense ; but that's the 
same word with our antiquated to discuss in the same 
import, i. e, to quash, smash to pieces, and grounded 
in dies quasse ; q, e, to quash, beat down, destroy 
practically some actual object, such as a wall by the 
tattering ram, or a piece of beef by the digestive power 
of the stomach, and has never any relation to the power 
of reason expressed in words; quassen, to quash, to 
smash, to break to pieces ; a sense which can never 
apply to, to discuss, as to settle by argument for that 
to complete duly the object in point, not to destroy it ; 
but to be^in by kissing and to finish the affair on the 
bed, is a due and usual beginning and end. The term 
has been brought into use till its original and equivalent 
sense had been lost in the mist of time. The latin 
quassare, is the dutch quassen, and so is the french 
casser, to break. Quassare rempuhlicam, is to shake 
the state ; quassare vasa, is to break the drinking ves- 
sels, glasses ; quassare ledum, is to shake the bed, but 
not either by argument or its conclusion. 

" Consider the threefold effect of Jupiter's trifulk, 
" *to bum, *Discuss, and *terebrate." Brown's V. E, 

*To lighten, thunder, and shoot the bolt (thunderbolt) and thus 
to destroy and kill. Tr\fulk seems trifork, tridenty three-fold scep- 
ter, triple-rule, 

A PILGRIM ; 

as the mad Friar-bitten wandering bigot ; seems, er 
pijle Grim ; q, e, there's the Grim One's scholar ; that's 
one getting the task set by the Grim-One ; the one you 
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see is performing the Friar-imposed duty ; in allusion 
to the performance of the penance allotted by the Con- 
fessor to his penitent for trespasses of his own making. 
Pple, part. pres. of pijleti^ peijlen, to impose, set a 
task ; Grim, grim, savage-horrid- ferocious looking, a 
Saxon's type of the Friar himself, as well as of his 
Devil; hence IheGcenchpeierin^sindiiaManpeUeffrinOy 
as pilgrim. A palmer; the antiquated term for a 
begging pilgrim, one who travelled at the expence of 
others, of whom he begged the means for so doing, as 
an act of charity for a holy purpose ; seems, er palm 
ee'r ; q, e. in this case the hand is always there, is al- 
ways stretched out before your eyes for you to put 
something into it ; and j^c^lm, is the dutch palm, as 
with us, that is the turned up hand ; in french paume ; 
not palm, the tree or shrub, as Johnson whimsically 
imagined ; ee, eternally, for ever. Lejeu de paume, the 
game of Fives, is that played by the palm of the hand. 

" Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage, 
" And PALMERS for to sekin strange strondes, 
" To servin Hallo was couth in sondry londes; 
" And specially fro every shir' is end 
" Of England to Canterbury they wend, 
'* The holy blissfuU Martyr for to seke 
" That them has holpin, when that they were seke." 

Chaucer, 

A BALL; 

in all the meanings the term has with us ; seems, hehael 
fhehaalj q. e, an acquisition, in relation either to use 
or diversion ; and sounds as we pronounce ball at pre- 
sent. As an assembly, for the purpose of dancing,* it 
is as the purposed acquisition of amusement for its at- 
tendants ; a snow-baU, is never made but by the young 
and playful for the sake of play; a 8oap or wash-baU, 
is evidently ah acquisition for the cleanly inclined ones ; 
a cannon-ball, is a useful acquisition to the Man of 
War ; the tennis, cricket, and billiard-ball, an indis- 
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pensable acquisition to the players of those games, anc^ 
80 was the/dot'ball to our ancestors. The ball of the 
footy handy is that by which each of those limbs acquire 
the use they are of; take the so called hall from either 
foot or handy each becomes a useless appendage, and 
are ocular instances where the whimsically implied ro- 
tundity can have nothing to do with the meaning of 
the word hall ; the hall of the eye^ is the acquisition 
of the use of that feature. Bal, in dutch refers to 
play-ball, in italian palla, where balla is the term which 
unports the dancCy in span, haluy in french hal. The 
scholastick Johnson seems to stickle for the gr. hallu 
zeiUy to trip, to caper, to curvet, tripudiare ; but that 
will never bring all, if any, of the above exemplified 
relations of the term into any head. The dutch term 
for hally as an assembly is, danse. A fire-bally as 
a meteor, is that which has acquired its name from its 
likeness to fire ; a ball of thready &c., is an acquisition 
of thread. 

A poet; 

seems, cr poije ete ; q, e. in this case drink and meat, 
victuals and drinking, and thus the means of livelihood 
to the one in point; referring originally to the strolling 
extemporizing Afiw^^re/, ballad -singer, of the Saxon, and 
is as said by a bystanding auditor to his neighbour ; hence 
the gr. poieeteeSy and latin poeta, in dutch dichtery 
[inditer and speaker of the poem or song] ; the sub- 
stantive of the verb dichteUy to indite, also to feign, to 
fancy. To both the terms poet and dichter, as here 
explained, the corresponding term in span, is trovador, 
(now antiquated) grounded m trovay invention, fiction; 
hence the old fi-ench troubadour^ trovere, trouveur, 
and ital. trovatore. And, if literary gossip is to au- 
thenticate, the now individualized Homer was once a 
set of tramping minstrels of Greece. Poijey the part, 
pres. of poifeUy to drink ; ete, the same of eten, to eat ; 
SLtid poeije ete y sounds precisely poet, the terminal es 
having no distinct sound. Poesy (spelt by Chau- 
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c%x poesy e) the now nearly disused term for a distich^ or 
short rhyming lines, aeeiaB^poiJe ese hif ; q, e. this is the 
feeding of him, the composer ; in allusion to its being 
his means of Uving in that day ; ese^ part, of esen^ to 
feed, to nourish ; hence the gr.j9oa^«i«, and latin ^t^oem. 
Poetry ; poepe ete r^e ; q, e, victuals and dnnk are 
here the order of the day, the occasion of, motive, rule 
for what is done, referring to rhyming compositions; 
rije, standing order. Apoein^ I take to be, erpoeije'm ; 
q, e, there is that which is introduced when drinking 
comes in, alluding to, the even now, not unusual intro- 
duction of the 8on^ over the boiile as the Jinale of the 
convivial entertainment, and was formerly, within my 
recollection, an established custom ; the drinking son^, 
is a well known phrase. As in all substantives, a rela- 
tive suppositive is essential to their import, verse^ 
rhyme^ seems the one implied here ; the usucd scho- 
lastic source given to each of these terms is the greek 
poein, poeien, to make ; why applying to verses more 
than to a pudding, faces, a child, kc ? but as the expres- 
sion of the one hearing among the crowd the song of 
the ballad-singer, minstrel, it has a decided import, 
one sctj/Sy why does that fellow stroll about singing his 
own stuff, the other answers, why that's what he lives 
by ; sed voluntas vestra si cut poetam accesse it (but 
I leave it to yourself, to say whether it shall refer to 
the Poet or not). 



(( 



! wretched we Poets of Earth." Cowley, 



" Tu Poeta, esprorsusad earn rem unicus*' (you are 
a Poet to be sure, but ar't fit for nothing else). Plautus. 

" A Poem is not alone any work, or composition of the 
*" poets in many or few verses, but even one alone 
** verse makes dL perfect poem," Ben Jonson, 

** A paltry ring whose poesy was 

" For all the world like cutler's poetry 
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Upon a knife; "Love and Leave me not.*' Skdkesp, 



<( 



A Darling; a favourite object, subject of ardent 
longing, seems, er d'hare linge ; q. e. here is the object 
of ardent longing, burning desire ; hare^ the ]>art. pres. 
of haren, haeren^ to burn, to consume, dry up, either 
by heat or cold ; linffey part. pres. of lingen^ langen^ 
verlan^en^ to long for, to expect, desire. Johnson 
says it 18 the diminutive of dear f 

• 
" My lov'd DARLING." ^Aa^^5jp. "27^aw^^5, the ocean's 
" DARLING, England's pride." Hall\fax, 

LoiN^ as in loin of mutl07i, the loins of the] man; 
seems, /(7 m; 5'. e. placed below, a place below, in a 
low position, in regard to the rest or upper part of the 
body of which it is (they are) indeed the undermost 
part, for the hack^side belongs to the thighs^ of which 
it is the superior or upper part ; /o, below, inferior, 
under the upper, superior; iw, placed. A Window; 
70* in d^ ho uw ; q, e, there's that which lets in the 
heavens, opens the sky to you ; thus that which admits 
light from above ; and in cathedrals and old mansions 
the windows are far nearer the top, than the ground of 
those places ; d' ho uw, sounds do7v. Non liquet, as 
the technical phrase for, I don't think so, I don't see 
it, I can't conceive it, it is not clear to me, in relation 
to some dogma, assertion ; seems to originate in no 'n 
lycke wet ; q, e, that's unknown to me, that's what I 
never heard of, wha^ can't even conceive, understand, 
it's beyond me; besides, the i in the latin liquet is 
short, while in our phrase it is pronounced as y, long ; 
in the line of Ovid containing, quod magis ut liqueat, 
the i of liqueat is necessarily short. Pelf ; indefinite 
superstitious plunder, pillage, pilfering; seems Pi^e 
elf; q. e, the Cowl Incubus, i, e, the Friar ; and thus 
the Friar-pinched Heathen's type of the Catholick- 
Priest's rapacity, and inextinguishable thirst to get that 
which belongs to another ; and is as expressed by one 
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suffering from it. Johnson defines the word, as riches, 
money, and says the etymology of it is unknown ; but 
moneys riches j may be dull/ acquired, while pelf al- 
ways implies unduly acquired, no one would call hon- 
esHy acquired money , pelf; ** Immortal Gods ! I crave 
no P£LF." Shakesp. afraid ; as fear felt ; seems, of 
reed ; q. e, ready to make off, to desist from, on the 
point of running away, of ffiving up ; and is equally 
used either in a good, foolish, malignant or evil sense; 
J am afraid of hurting yoUy in a good sense; 
I^m a/raid of the Devil ^ in a foolish sense ; / am 
afraid of going to see the woman for she is dying of 
the plague (a catching disease)^ in an inhuman and 
bad sense. Johnson grounds the word in the antiqua- 
ted to affray^ whence the fr. effrayer^ to frighten; 
but that's to put into a state of horror, tumult, disor* 
der, and is grounded in fray^ battle, fight, and thus 
fear sent forth, and not fear undisclosed, timidity fell 
within, as in afraid ; *' aftet the bloody fray at Wake- 
field fought." Shakesp, you goose; you foolish fel- 
low, you little goose ; and is a not unusual maternal 
reproof for some infantine blunder made by one of the 
offspring ; seems, uro guijse ; q, e, you causer of irri- 
sion, you comical fellow, you make me laugh, you make 
me a mocker, you make me sarcastick, implying which 
I ought not to be as your mother i gupse^ (derisor, 
mocker, scorner, scoffer, giber, sannay a maker of 
mowSy mouths J sounds as we utter ^oo^^. 

A PROPHET ; seems, er proef heet; q. e. that which 
calls for proof; that, the existence of which, remains 
to be, identified by person ; heet, the pres. of heeten, to 
call for, to demand, to command; proef evidence, 
proof. And who alive have ever met with the foreteller 
of certainty, a foreknower of all that is destined to 
happen ? In fact it is assuming a^ special attribute of 
the Deitj ; for Man to have it in his present state it 
would be the possession oi the utmost curse; cmd 

c 
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therefore withheld from him bj his kind omnitcier:^ 
Maker. 

'^ His champions are the prophets and Apostles. ^^ 

Shakesp, 

" Jesters often prove prophets." Idem, 

The Prophets^ is the translated heading of a set of 
chapters belonging to the Bible; presaging several 
events, which in the eye of the Saxon, are not likely to 
come to pass, or, at least have not yet happened so as 
to be perceived by the eye of his perverted head. 

IN LOVE NO LACK ; Cambd, rem, seems, in lo heve, no 
lack : q. e, if there's a woman in the place, let us not have 
the Lewd One in it ; where there's women off with the 
Friar. Lo, place; ?ievej wife, mother; lack, the lasci- 
vious man (the SaxoiTs type of the lecherous celibata- 
rian, woman-abjuring, and consequAtly woman-longing 
Monk, ardore toenereo flagrans.) 

IN TRUST IS TREASON ; Cambd, rem, seems, in Vrust 
ijse frije's on ; q, e, the Saxon's assurance of heaven 
when he dies,terriiies the Friar, it ends his doctrine,settles 
thepointwithouthim. i?2f«^,peaceand quiet,t.^. heaven ; 
\jse, the pres. pot. of \J8en, to frighten into a cold fit ; 
frtist sounds trust ; V rise's on, treason ; in a literal 
import the phrase is groundless ; how is treason a con- 
sequent ingredient in trust ? what else has Man for a 
motive to act ? Treachery, to a triist, is not in the 
trustee, but in the traitor. 

IT IS GOOD TO HOLD THE CANDLE BEFORE THE DEVIL ; 

(Catnd.rem,); hitteijse g\} houd,fu Hold^t'hp KcCnd 
hei, Beffe hoor, fh^ die w*ifle ; q, e, that we Heathens 
have within us that which insures fire and woe, is what 
we owe to you my dear Fellow ; it is you (the Friar) 
who has introduced the hell-job among us; have done. 



^ 
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jou Scanunouch with this stuff, let the one who bar 
that &nc^ go there if he will. Die w'ijle^ soundi cjr- 
vil; TV \B our r, and their v our f; rest pre- 
accounted for. 

▲ BARBiR (the dutch haerbierj ; seems, er haere U4 
eer ; q, e. this is he who prepares a decent (becoming) 
appearance ; makes us look decent ; cleaner for what 
he has done ; candidior posiquam tondenti harha 
cadebcU (he looks the smarter for the Barber's hand) 
lays Viigil. BaerCy the pres. pot of Inieren^ to pre- 
pare, make ready, parare; eer^ that which better* 
appearance, adorns tne look, face, thk beard ; fhy 
oaerd; q. e, there's that which declares (displays) the 
Man ; as distinct from the woman and the boy, youth ; 
haerdy the pres. of baeren^ to show, make ostensible, 
plain. The lai. bdrba^ in the same sense, seems, baere 
Off ; q. e, being bare gone by, the bare face of the 
youth at an end ; inferring the coming on of the beard, 
the usual sign of Manhood. Barha gallinaceay is a 
latin analogy for the gills of a barn-door fowL 



"What system, Dick, has right averr'd, 
" The cause why woman has no bsard f 
" In points like these we must agree, 
"Oup.«ARBER knows as much as we." Prior. 

^^ Ere on the chin the springing beard began 

*' To spread a doubtful! down and promise Man,** Id, 

A GIRL ; as distinct in sex from a hoy ; seems, et 
gerre el ; q^e, in that there is another cut (slit), im- 
pljring morethan one ; while in the boy there is but 
oue (the moulh), in the girl there is double that num- 
ber; gerrc, slit, split; el^ another, to which iroo is the 
ef|uivalent; gerre el^ sounds as we pronounce girl, 
h it a girl or a boy f says the Father to the nurse on 
the birth of a child. The term always implies youth 
and celibacy, when used. A girl of the <otou^>$vNJckfc 
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ieose of a prostitute, implies a aUt^ ready for the tue 
of any of the town who wishes it. My girl implies 
the female ohject of the affection of the one who uses 
the expression. In the vulgarized phrase, my oidgirly 
oldy is the travesty of hoid^ dear, precious, and thus 
the female dear to the speaker of the phrase, in literal 
import the phrase never could have come into use as 
expressing kindness ; you old biich, the phrase oi the 
vulgar angry male to a vexatious female, has no refer- 
ence to a^e or even sex ; hut is the travesty of um 
kolld hij Use; q, e. yourself in a rage hy her torment- 
ing (irritating) you ; implying you vex me ; teaze me ; 
hoiid, in a rage ; itsey etse^ hitae^ part. pres. of iUeUj 
hitsen, to excite ; bij Use sounds bitch ; in literal sense 
the phrase impties an object of regard, as the aged 
female of the^thful dog. The i mgirl is pronounced 
as in rvhiri, twirly not as in whitey twist ; all precedioff 
dealers in etymoloey have deemed giri the Islandick 
KarlinnUy woman ! but my Woman ! never implies 
what my Girl / does. 

*' I will love thee ne'er the less my girl !" Shakesp, 

'^ A boy like thee would make a kingly line ; 

'* But oh ! ▲ GIRL like thee must be divine." Dryden. 

A PATRIOT ; a genuine lover of his country ; seems » 
erjpaije frife hot; q, e, the country in peace and quiet^ 
the wish folfilled ; there's the one who when he sees 
the land of his birth in a satisfactory state, the summit 
of his desire is attained, the wish of his heart is had * 
without reference to his advantage beyond that ob- 
tained along with the rest of his countrymen. In 
iSngland, now a chimcera. Paije^ in perfect peace ; 
hoty the pres. of hotteriy to happen to the wish, to be 
successful ; pape, part. pres. of paijen, to content. 

" Such tears as patriots shed for dying laws." Pope, 



\ 
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Paye^ YmM abo the import of pay^ pension^ prqfii. 

A cannibal; an unsocial devourer of bis fellow- 
creature; the inhabitant of an imaeinarj sphere to 
which this imputation is usually deemed to refer ; seems, 
the bygone, ^r iTa'nn^ hijhal; there the Friar swal- 
lows HB in shape of a pill (round ball ; type of the 
real-body-catholick-sacrament-wafer, by the Friar's 
tenet, consisting of portions of the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, himself and all his fellow-creatures en 
masse; and what truer type of an all devouring being ?) 
He^ is here as the One, expressive of the threb in 
One ; also of aelf^ and of Mankind. Bal^ any thing 
sdidly round. Ka'nne hij bal sounds cannibal. 



— — — " It was my hint to speak 
" Of the CANNIBALS that each other eat, 
"The anthropophagi." Shakesp, 

AROUND robin; er rouw'nd Rob' in; q, e, where 
the Man of the Kobe (Friar^ is admitted to settle, dis- 
quiet comes in along with bim ; in allusion to him as 
tne converting tool introduced into a country previously 
untainted by his Superstition, and thus to the Papal 
Missionary among the natural-religioned Saxon. A 
term now construed into a written circularly subscribed 
notice of the Seamans' discontent given to his com- 
mander. A burlesque exemplification of one may be 
found in BoswelFs Life of Johnson. 

ALii HIS OBESE ARE sWans ; all Msse gij ijse Haer 
sp tv*an^s ; q. e. every thing here tells us that which is 
horrifying and shocking to us has been introduced by 
the Friar; that the Heathen's state, was peace and 
quiet till the fraudulent intrusion of the tyrannical and 
costly establishment of the Romish Church. GiJ ijse^ 
nGMndiS yeese the singular of which in dutch is goose ^ 
as with us, with the synonyms ganse, gans^ goes, 
geese ; sif rv'anSy swans ; an, aen, on, in, introducing. 
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A sentence, as now used, the type of an exaggerator of 
ills own qualities or possessions. A bachelor (spelt by 
Chaucer batchehrej er by Scheie o'er foorj ; q, e, 
by this a differing from those who went before him ; by. 
continuing as we see him he acts in a manner unlike 
his ancestors ; implying, for if they had never married 
or had a woman the one in point would never have 
come into existence, therefore of necessity each of 
them up to Adam must have had his woman and not 
remained single. A self-evident truth, and a truly sar- 
castick reproach of the single man's state in the Saxon 
day, when industry was a sure subsistence to a family. 
A HARE ; er hye^ ere; q, e, there's that which is the 
cause of hard-running and wandering up and down ; 
in allusion to the means of catching it as hard work to 
the pedestrian Saxon, preceeded by more or less going 
about to find it ; the equestrian chace of that day being 
confined to the then abounding stag and wolf; hye, the 
part. pres. of hyen^ to hie, to run hard, to work hard ; 
ere^ the part. pres. of eren^ erren^ to stray about ; in 
dutch haae, haese, Hye ere^ sounds hare, the agb 
OP MANHOOD ; t'hi^ eeje ofnCan Hoed; q. e, now he 
is a man his duty is to take to himself a woman; the 
man completed in him, the rule of nature is, he must 
take to himself a wife ; t\ te, at, up to ; hip\ the man, 
that which closes the state of boyhood ; Hoed^ cap, 
then worn only by the female, hence her outward type 
or distinction. 

'* By fraud or force the suitor train destroy, 

" And starting into manhood, destroy the hoy'' Pope, 

TO HARE ; the antiquated verb for to worry, teaze, 
domineer over; seems the same word with heereii; 
q. e. to play the master over, to domineer over. 

''to habe and rate them, is not to teach them,, but 
" to vex them." Locke, 
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'* He prickith through a &ire forest, 

'^ Therein was many a wild beste, 

'' Ye both the Bucke and the hare." Chaucer, 

"Thou lokist, as thou wouldist find a harv 

" For ever on the ground I se The stare." Idem. 

▲ VAMPTRE ; popularly, the ideal image of a sucker 
of human blood ; by some asserted to be the Indo- 
American term for the real monstrous-sized Bat, known 
to draw, like the leech, blood from its prey, while fan- 
ning with its wings the gradually dying victim, which it 
quits when it becomes stiff and the blood has stagnated ; 
but where or how is such term recorded ? In my mind 
it is the Source, above stated, that is ideal, and not the 
Being intended by the term; which I take to be a same 
sounding phrase of our ancestorial idiom, that is, er m* 
Am'p hye'r ; q, e. there is the one who the Mother 
has reared to be a torment (in regard to herself and 
others) ; the one its Dame has badly managed in its 
youngest, but through life inherent, education. And 
that the Mother is the ground- work of the offspring's pri- 
mary and ultimately never to be utterly outrooted habits 
and manners is undeniable ; future instruction or good 
sense in the offspring may partially modify, but never 
obliviates the lesson of the Mother-school. It has no 
relation to the inborn disposition of the child, which 
depends on Nature, but simply to its acquired com- 
portment. A cruel blood-thirsty unfeeling disposition 
cannot be eradicated by Mother or Father ; but may be 
modified for social purposes, or at least taught the 
shame and dread of the gallows from infancy to utmost 
age. How often have we been told by public prints^ 
tne culprit reproached at Tyburn his Mother as the 
true cause of bringing him there ; it has even been 
stated in them, that an attending and bewailing Mother's 
ear was bitten off as the last leave of the son, from the 
Tyburn cart, to vamp ; to produce, to make up, to 
bring out, to originate in self; seems, toe to* AnC'gi 
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q. €. to play the Mother, to be the Mother, and thua 
tbe producer of the subject in point ; to vamp up a 
story : is to be the mother (producer, natural parent) 
of the story in point, and we still say, to father a story 
upon, in a same sense : Hence, T suspect, the Italian 
verb AYTAMPARB, to fly in a passion, to burst into a 
fury, to fire with rage, as we say in relation to inborn 
ftirjr, unrestrained by good manners, from proper edu- 
cation ; and which verb seems the compound of ave^ 
(the solemn italian form of salutation, borrowed from 
the Ave-Maria concern J and vampOy rage, fire, pas- 
sion, fury, flame, in that dialect; and thus as to salute, 
meet, the one in point with a burst of fury, to fly in a 
passion on seeing, meeting the one meant. 

" Ecco dir6 quel fonte 
** Dove AVVAMP6 di sdegno, 
** Ma poi di pace in segno 

" La Delia man mi die ;" Metatasio : (behold ! Ill say 
to myself, thid is the Fountain at whose side disdain 
poured from her lips, but where I also beheld her beau- 
teous hand extended, in sign of reconciliation). 



•" You wish 



" To VAMP a body with a dangerous physick 
"That's sure of death." Shakesp. 

** I never had much hopes of your vampt play," Swift, 

Johnson has omitted the term vampire in his Diet, 
and to vamp he derives with others, from the fr. 
avantf before! 

YESTERDAY, YESTERNIGHT; TO DAY; WO DAY; DAY 

TIME ; NIGHT TIME ; seems,^'^*« ter cTee ; q, e. your is 
(present) is added to eternity ; and of what does eter- 
nity, as far as disclosed to Man, consist but of super- 
additions of present portions of time, moments ? Homt 
are we to inaentify any past part of time, but by is as 
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the standard present? From d'ee^ resounding into day^ 
the phrase has been anglicized for the definite import of 
the day before that present. The dutch have gister 
in analogous use with our own term ; and this also seems 
as? 9^ '* ^V ; ^« ^« yo^r ^ at an end, your present over ; 
what to you was present is now gone there, thence, 
away ; and thus an ever suitable expression of passing 
moments, the ground of time and eternity. And how 
else can we define a portion of that of the component ma- 
terial of which we know nothing ; who has told, who 
can tell us what eternity is ? its beginning, its middle, 
or its end ? of what it is composed ? The fr. hier (yes- 
terday) is as, hieW ; q, e. here there, that which was 
therey is now there, that which was present has fled 
away, and is again simply a term for time gone by ; 
hence the ital. jeri and latin fteri, in a same sense. Man 
is hut as yesterday, is in reference to the historick or 
fancy period of his creation, as compared with time 
without end or beginning, eternity. Yesternight ; je 
's ter, nae heet ; q, e. your is (present) is at an end, 
according to the rule of Nature ; the order of the Cre- 
ator of all, of a cause unseen by Man, but in its works, 
effects. To day ; toe d'ee ; q, e. now, the present time, 
the moment now present, as the only specification we 
have of time before us ; / will do it to day, means, I 
will do it in the present compass of the natural day. 
Night and day 'v& what, to our comprehension, time and 
eternity, are made up of. No day, as in, no day is 
jixed I no d'ee ; q, e, no time, no period of eternity ; 
no day fixed and no time fixed are synonymous ex- 
pressions. Day time ; d'ee f hye'm ; q. e, the time 
for labour ; Night time ; nae heet V hye'm ; q, e, that 
which calls to you to put an end to labour ; the time 
ordained by nature for rest. 

" To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
" Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
" To the last syllable of recorded time, 
•* And all. our yesterdays have lighted fools 
•' To dusty death.'* Shakesp, 
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The creation ; fHiJ Jceer ee f hie on ; q. e, ever 
revert to God (The One, Him) for that which is here ; 
for that which you see here your duty is to the One 
unseen cause of all. Keer, iinperat. of keeren^ to re- 
vert to, to cast back to, to refer to, keer ee, sounds crea ; 
fhie on, Hon ; h no letter. Hence the latin creatioy 
creationis, the french creation, and the Spanish crea- 
^ion, criacion ; in dutch scheppinge. The creator; 
fHij keer ee toe > ; q, e. let the mind always refer to 
God for that which is here ; hence the latin Creator ^ 
the french Createur, and span. Cre-Criador. A crea- 
ture ; Er keer ee f u' r ; q. e. revert always to there 
(the Saxon's type of Heaven, when accompanied by his 
finger pointed to on high) for your being where I see 
you : where you are here ; t^ u* r, sounds ture ; but 
when used in a contemptuous import, or uttered by one 
in anger ; it seems, er kret u 're ; q. e. here your wrong 
conduct provokes ; your ill-behaviour exasperates ; you 
creature / always imports contempt for, or provoked 
feeling from the object it refers to. To create ; fu 
keer heete ; q, e. that refers to you ; the event now 
naming, talking of, refers to you as its cause ; importing 
the one in question to be the author of the thing in 
point; now, from t'u resounding into the infinitive 
preposite to, adopted as a verb, but simply in the sense 
of changing or altering the state of that which existed 
before, otherwise it would infer that which belongs alone 
to the Deity to enact. Hence the latin creare, creavi^ 
creatua, creaturus, whence the french crker and span. 
crQar, criar. In dutch scheppen. To create mischiefs 
is to be the cause of mischief ; to create a story, is to 
alter the real fact of the case. 

** Open, ye Heavens, your living doors ; let in 
*' The great Creator, from his work returned 
** Magnificent, his six days work, a world''' Milton. 

Creator Mundi; the Maker of the Universe ; omnium 
rerum Creator, the Maker of all that is; are sound, 
though Heathen phrases. 
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— " He would into the stews 



*' And from the common creatures pluck a glove 
*• And wear it as favour." Sliakesp, 

To CAST ; seems the dutch toe kaetse fkaetsen) q, 
e, to chace ; and to chace a ball, a hare, &c. is to drive 
it before yon, consequently from you, and so is to cast 
a Btone ; to cast up your dinner^ is to throw up or out 
your dinner ; to cast a cannon^ is to pour out, send, 
drive out, its fluid substance into its mould ; to he cast 
down, in reference to spirits, is to be dejected, thrown 
from your former altitude in that relation ; to be cast 
amay^ is to be thrown from the intended way by that 
which to yon was irresistable ; to cast away money, is 
to throw away money ; a cast in the eye, is the eye 
thrown out of its due direction ; to cast in the mind, 
is to mould, form in the mind ; to throw, drive within 
the mind, we say, to drive from the mind, and to throw 
out an opinion ; to cast an account, is to throw up 
different particulars into one account, sum, amount. 
Hence the french chasser, to chace, the span, cazar, and 
ital. cacciare, in the same sense ; and, seemingly, also 
the italian word cazzo {catso), penis, mentula; as that 
which is driver, forced into nature intended aperture. 
Perchk Cupido, colla sua saetta,ferisce sempre il 
CAZZO E non il cuore ? (why does Cupid always shoot 
his dart at the penis and not always at the heart also). 

** So thrive I, this night shall I make it well 

" Or CASTiN all the gruil in the fire." Chaucer. 

*' He is the hounde, shame to sain, 
" That to his castin ^oes again (eats it's own vomit)." 

Idem. 

A haberdasher; seems, er hah eer cT eijsch ee'r ; 
q. e. there dress (ornament) catches always that which 
is required for it ; and thus announces a depot for get- 
ting the various articles of dress at ; now distributed 
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among other termed branches of shopkeeping. Hahj 
hahbe^ catches, to snaps up. Ueysch eer sounds ddsher. 
Habit, as custom, manner, mode ; seems, hab hiet ; q, 
e. that which is ordained (either by nature or society) 
taken, caught ; in this sense we say, he caught that 
nasty trick, habit from such a one ; a riding habit, 
is the habitual, customary dress for that purpose; hence 
the latin habitus, italian habito, and french hdbittide, 
Johnson derives haberdasher from the german habt 
ihr dass, will you have that ? 

" A HABERDASHER, and a cai'penter, 

" A webbe (weaver J, jdi, dier, and a tapiser." Chaucer, 

^' Because these cunning men are like haberdashers 
" of small wares, it is not amiss to set forth their shops." 

Bacon, 

A NURSE, the natural one, the mother; seems er 
neer *s; q, e. there the nourishing one; the feeder, 
suckler, that by which the suckled one is reared, kept 
alive ; and a nurse, as the hired servant is also, er 
mere 's ; q. e. there is that which nourishes, feeds her, 
that by which she lives, that for which she is hired, 
paid ; in one case referring to the object nourished by, 
in the other, to herself. The term applies also to our 
country, as our mother, fosterer; likewise to the hen 
and chickens ; we say, that hen is a good nurse to her 
chickens; and the latin has gallinoe in nuiricatu. 
occupatOR (hens busied in nursing their broods). A wet 
nurse; as the hired suckler; seems, er w'et nee re's ; 
q, e. that which feeds her ; that by which she lives is 
suckling other people's children; A dry-nurse; the 
one hired to rear the child by the hands and not 
by the breast, seems er dere hye neere's ; q, e. there 
tormenting want makes the nurse, she is reduced to be 
such for want of other means of getting her bread. 
Chaucer has used norice for nurse, but I suspect it is 
one of his numerous intruded Gallicisms, anglicized 
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from the firench naurice, in the same sense. ^eere'Sj 
sounds precisely as we utter nurse. To suckj is the 
dutch sucken, to catch at, to take away, as the infant 
does the teat at the mother's hreast ; to suckle, suckelen 
to draw life from or out of, as the infant does from the 
breast ; but the direct term in dutch for to stick, is 
su^gen, evidently connected with sogen, soogeriy to 
draw from, as when we say, the ground sucks up the 
rain ; he sucked him dry, he drew out all he had in 
him, got all his knowledge out of him, or all his money 
out of his purse. 



(( 



Jupiter right faire and amiable 



*• God of the Sterris in the firmament 

" And norice to all thing generable." Chaucer. 

" The Country our dear nurse." Shakesp, 

" Rome the nurse of judgment." Idem. 

I HAVE EGGS ON THE ^^iT \ Hyc hcvc cgge" s ; ho'n 
fhij spitte : q. e, that which rears the hard-working 
Saxon is his rake and harrow, Heaven tells him from 
within the spade is to provide for him here ; that he is 
born to live by his hand, not as if his Maker had 
given him none. A phrase now seldom used, but when 
so, in the analogous import of, / am husy^ implying, 
and can attend, at present , to nothing else. Egge, rake, 
harrow, the plough of the then Saxon period, compriz- 
ing the latin rastrum, aratrum, occus, possibly also 
ligo and vomer ; dentihus aduncis (with crooked prongs, 
teeth) being a usual characteristick of each; spitte, 
pres. of spitten, to dig, now done by the spade, for- 
merly the pronged fork, ligo ; longis purgare ligontbus 
arva (to clear the field by the long-handled prong, fork) ; 
spit is still a rustick term for the spade with us ; ho^n, 
sounds on, 

" I forgot to tell you I write short journals now, i have 

** EGGS ON THE SPIT." Sm/t. 



i 
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THE GRECIAN DAUGHTER; 

a genuine phrase, but historically groundless ; seems, 
er grijs si; an dochter ; q, e. in helpless cold age the 
daughter presents herself to you ; when overtaken by 
doting impotent age, the daughter never fedls ; in refer- 
ence to the nature-provided aptitude for such purpose, 
as well as to the superior tenderness in the sex and pre- 
vailing affection to the parent in it, as compared with 
that of the male offspring ; and thus a Nature -grounded 
saying (proverb, if you will). In literal sense the ex- 
pression requires at least, the foundation of some popu- 
lar story, fixing the existence of this Greek and his 
Daughter, but is there any ? What was the name of 
either of them ? Who ever heard of them ? saw them ? 
knew or heard of any one that ever had? BelisariuSj 
the Greek be-beggared leader, lived by public appeals 
to individual charity, not from his daughter ; date obo- 
lu7n Belisario (bestow your farthing upon the starving 
age-disabled warrior) has survived through countless 
ages, alon^ with the sufferer's name ; and could that of 
such an illustriously exampled Daughter have been lost 
if it had referred to one ever in existence. Grijs, 
hoary-haired, grey locks ; sy, she, herself; an, aen, 
on, to appear, to come in, on, forwards, to present 
itself. Grijs sij an, sounds, Grecian. 

COMMONS ; 

provided dinner, 'meal, now surviving merely in regard 
to the fare of colleges and Inns ot Court ; seems, er 
Kom, nC orCs ; q. e, there let him come, he shares 
what there is for ourselves, let any one arrive, he shares 
what we have for ourselves ; in reference to the then 
usual hospitality of the Saxon day ; illustrated in va- 
rious parts of the Scriptures in reference to that day. 
Short commons ; now in the sense of an insufficient 
meal ; schie ort Kom m' ons ; q. e, let any one arrive, 
and here's a place (a room, a floor) at his service ; thus 
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referring, to shelter, lodging without the addition of the 
meal ; a sort of Turkish Caravansera- concern. Ort^ 
oart, place, space, indefinitely ; on, an, in^ in, within ; 
ofi'Sy that which is within, all within, all there is within. 

MACCARONICK VERSES; 

now used in the import of a burlesque rh3rming medley'; 
in an indefinite sense, as to either object or measure ; 
seems, maecke KcCr on ick veer's ee ijse ; q. e. it is 
the making up of the Friar, the saying when I THeathen 
Saxon) die, my transit is into a state of eternal horror ; 
its a mere invention of the Monk that the Heathen's 
transmigrating soul settles itself in Hell. Fleer's ee 
yse, sounds as we utter verses ; in its direct sense, our 
verse is the dutch veers, whence the latin versus ; versus 
canorus (the tunefull line). Maecke, sounds mac ; 
Ka *r on ick, caronick. The italian synonym is mac- 
cheronea, and that is our combined phrase italianized ; 
in the same way that the Italian Historian has converted 
onr Thomas Uackwood into Tomaso Acuto, With 
the well known paste called maccarony, what can the 
phrase have to do ? That can be no type of medley, for 
its material is simply the. flower of the Turkey Grain. 
When Folengo defines it as, pulmentum farbid, casco 
hutyro compaginatum (a paste compacted from flower 
cheese and butter) he describes it as prepared for the 
table, not the staple itself. The above explained phrase 
(one of the numerous Heathen sarcasms on his hated 
Friar) has served for a mint of false coinings to John- 
son, recorded in BoswelFs tell-tale life of him. This 
paste was once rare with us, and being eaten only by the 
more refined and delicate feeders, is possibly the source 
of our term Maccarony, as the Beau, 

TO LAY A SPIRIT IN THE RED SEA; 

i'u L^f er spier hitte, in fJdj reed's Hij ; q. e. fire 
for the next world (hell) is a thing spied out by the 
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Lazy-Gang [Friars], says the Saxon to them, with us, 
that Heaven is our haven, is implanted by Nature with- 
in the breast ; the Friar manufactures Hell for his live- 
lihood, but his Maker tells the Heathen from within he 
receives him back (I who produced and sent you there 
am the Sponsor for your safe return). Hij^ He, the 
Only-One, i. e, God,jo^r euphrasin ; "extoll Him first. 
Him midst. Him last.'* Milton, Spie, pres. pot. of 
spteriy spieden, to spy, to descry; reede, port, station, 
refuge from danger, suffering; spie'r hitte, sounds 
spirit; reede's Sij, Bed Sea, In type the sentence 
gives no rational sense, but is now used as the analogy 
of a trying difficult job, one of almost hopeless attempt. 
But allow what sense you will to it, whence has the Red 
SeUj acquired the reputation of a spirit extinguisher ? 
It is another of the abounding time-metamorphosed 
shots of our Heathen Friar-hatingAncestors, the Saxons, 
at their Mte noire, the Monk. 

" If I had any malice against a walking spirit, instead 
" of laying him in the Red Sea, I would condemn 
" him to reside in the Buller of Buchan (a dismal 
" abyss on the scotch coast)." Sam, Johnson. 

A BACHELOR OF ARTS; 

er by schele o'er'sofhartfs; q, e. by this one a high- 
er degree is had if he has resided the requisite time ; 
in reference to the Collegian and his College ; ofharrfs, 
sounds of Arts; A, mute; hxirrt, past. part, oiliarren, 
to remain in, to abide by ; bachelor as before explained. 
A KNIGHT-BACHELOR ; the antiquated term for a 
Knight «eems, er nae heete by schele o'r ; q, e. after 
the word given, a step higher is attained, as soon as the 
one empowered has said, "r2>^ Sir John Fahtaffe^' 
he is no longer to be called Master Falstaffe by his fe'l- 
lows, as he was before. Nae heete, sounds Knight, 
which sounds night ; k no letter before w. A Knight • 
er nae heete; q, e, that which is the naming, calling, 
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ftSter what has been done and said to him by the Sove* 
leign or deputy. Chaucer uses bac?ielrie in the sense 
of people below the high and above the low; the 
mklale class. 

^* The royalle marquis richly was araied 
*' With lordes and ladies in his compauie, 
*' The which unto the feste werein yprayed 
" And of his retinue the bachslris. 

coMMON-SENss ; due feeling, natural perception; 
that which no human being is born without, that with* 
out which he could not exist. Kome m'on si; hen^s ; 
that which comes in with us and that which goes out 
with us; comes into this world with Man and leaves it 
when he does ; that which directs the child's mouth to 
the nipple, and the dotard's to his crumb, a man of 
scNSS ; er nCan of sij hen^s ; q, e, there that which 
separates him from, distinguishes him among his fel- 
lows ; in a good import. Sij^ used absolutely, is the 
collective pronoun for Mankind (istej ; they come to 
see her J means human beings came to see a female hu- 
man being, sue, as the sex, or one of it, seems, schie 
Ay, that which commands the male; implying that 
which rules, governs, effects his existence ; and without 
the femcde, how is the sex he belongs to to be continued 
on the face of the earth ? the dutch schie-man, steers 
man, is he without whom the vessel could not run the 
intended course. S?ie and he can relate to none but 
the human being ; it is the pronoun of the mere animal 
and inanimate existence. Schie hi;, schie and she sound 
alike. Si; the dutch for she ; seems si; hij ; q» e. she 
is he, implying if there was no she, there could be no 
A«, and thus a lapse of our kind ; s^ hi; sounds si;. 
From the above phrase the fr. has its sens communy 
and the latin its consensus; omnium consensus 
Naturce vox est ; (common sense is Nature's voice) ; 
vox populi, vox Dei (the voice of the people is the 
voice of God, of the one who gave it them), the peo- 
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PLE {formerly peple J is the antiquated dutch dejf. 
in the same sense, now de volck, whence our term^ 
and probahly the latin vulgus^ the mob. Pope^ 
Isitin pppulziSf italian jE?<9^<9/o, french peuple and sp 
pueblo are evidently a same word, and possibly als 
publicky whence the Iditin publicum. The term in 
dialect has both a staple and a subordinate import; 
of the entire publick and that of the vulgar porti 
it; of which our plebeian and latin /?/^6* are eq 
lents ; the term people seems to derive from pi 
the pres. part, of popelen, to murmur, to cause « 
distinct confused sound, also to present confused c 
meot of person ; as that which is heard from and 
in an assembled mass of human beings ; in this 
the due type of the effect and appearance of sue 
-semblage ; consequently carrying an inherent coll< 
sense. Populua romanua (the Roman people 
eluded all ranks, sexes, and ages of roman-huma 
ings. Populua^ Eques, et Senatus, meant p< 
(pedestrians), gentlemen (equestrians), and thei 
pointed representatives. And the import of P> 
*^the tree) and of People^ united in the lat. Pop 
soeiaa found in each of these being essentially tl 
hibit of confused indistinct fioundand motion, as i 
explained in the assembled human beings, and c 
like character in the foliage of the Poplar, exemp 
in it more remarkably than in that of any othei 
Chaucer uses peplishe in .the sense of v?* 
common. 

** Eke gentle hart and manhode that ye had, 
** And that ye had (as one thought) in dispite 
^* Every tiling that sownid into bad, 
*^ As rudenesse and peplish>e appetite ; 
" And that your reson bridlid your delite." 

^beh the term people is used in a degrading sei 
is relatively lo those who have not exemplified i 
^ves &om .being so designated by some sj)ecial 
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or acquisition as superior to the general mass. Take 
away the specifying articles the and a, the term people 
then may refer to any indefinite portion of them from 
two to many^ as when we say, some people ; people 
called on me ; &c. But such is not the case with the 
fr. or ital. words. 

A DBAWING ; seems, er de rauw hinge : q. e. there 
perfection depends on the rough state ; in this case the 
making it complete (what it ought to be) depends upon 
the sketched line ; implying if the rough state (outline 
sketch) is not what it ought to be, the painting, filling 
up, must consequently be imperfect whatever merit it 
may possess from colour, likeness, &c. To draw ; toe 
de rauwe ; q, e, complete as to rough ; done as far as 
the sketch, outline ; implying, the rest remains to be 
done to complete the picture in point; verbalized from 
the toe having both the import of the infinitive to and 
of completed, closed, finished. RauWy rough, imper- 
fect, raw, rude, not finished, polished. To draw, in 
this sense, in dutch is teckenen, to design. Johnson 
refers the source to, to draw (as to pull) ! 

" Can I untouched* the fair one's passion move, 
" Or those draw beauty and not feel its power ?" 

i^rior. 

tranquil; calm; seems, fee^r an quelle; q, e, 
disturbance properly ended; that which caused trouble 
duly excluded, done with; quelle , the substantized 
part. pres. of quellen, to molest ; f ee >, te ee er ; an 
end according to what is right, i, e. properly, duly. Hence 
the latin tranquillus^diii'dAtjaXiBXi tranquillo. tranquillo 
quilibet guhernator (any one may steer in a calm). 
Frons tranquilla et aerena (a face serene and calm). 

— " Oh ! now for ever 

"Farewell the TRANQUIL mind! fiirewell content T 

Sliakesp. 

i2 
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'' Pftrlo, ma non dimando 
" Se approvi i detti mici ; 

^' Ne se TRAKQUILLA sd 

" Nel ragionar di me." (T talk, but no longer ask whe- 
ther what I say meets your approbation, nor if, when I 
am the subject of your discourse, you keep your ooun-^ 
tenance as calm as usual, remain unmoved. Part of 
the soliloquy of a jilted dangler.) MetcUasio, 

HE IS WORTH HIS WEIGHT IN GOLD; seems, hij tjse 
nfhoor'Sy huse ni'heet in g^ hold; q. e, he (the Fnar) 
is horrifying to the one who lends an ear to him, he 
spits out to us Heathens ; when all is over here (you 
are dead) you are put into a bottomless pit (hell). 
Hoor, oor, ear ; hold past part, of holen, to hole, to 
put into a hole of indefinite depth (the Saxon's type of 
the Friar's hell; for he had none of his own). In 
literal import the sentence is absurd ; at that rate afat 
man would be worth more than a lean one, and Bright, 
of weighty memory, would have out- valued a score of 
Isaac Newton's, to hang 6ut the broom; fu hange 
Ho uit fhij hi) rMw'm ; q. e, if you have provision in 
store its Heaven's command you are to give to the one 
in distress ; having the due means, the voice of God 
calls upon you to bestow them on your fellow creature 
in distress. Ruw, rouw, misery, grief, sorrow, dis- 
tressing state ; ii; rww'^w, sounds as we utter broom. 
The travesty of this original form, is now vulgarized 
into the sense of, to enact an enlarged hospitality, to 
keep a kind of open table, he has one foot in thb 
GRAVE; seems, ^i/ ^5^ TP^^e^ onnevoet in fhijgere 
Heve : q. e, he who has the Friar for the guest of his 
feast-day, only sets on foot thie coming together of him 
and the woman ; when you give the Confessor the free- 
dom of your house its the same thing as putting him 
to bed with your wife. Customarily used in its present 
form, as expressing advancing decrepitude. But do the 
old ones ever dip one foot into the grave, as they do 
into a hot bath, to try before they go in, if it is likely 
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to scald them ? In literal fonn it is absurd; but adopt- 
ed {rom use, in a sense not entirely unanalogous to the 
one here suggested as its original ; for he who is the 
means of destruction to his wife, may be collo(j[uiallj 
deemed to have destroyed the better half of hunself, 
having ruined what we call, his better half; a term lor 
his wife. Hase^ meat, the Saxon's feast-day treat; 
voety mode, means, way, foundation ; ffere^ part. pres. 
o^ gererij geereUj gadereriy to come together; toga- 
ther, to unite, to put closely together, to make as one. 
THE THREE RED RALLS ; the usual Pawnbroker's si^ ; 
fH^ frije hij redd hi) alVs ; q. e, assisting each o3ier 
with. us (Heathens) is the command of God; freeing 
one another from evil is ruled us by our Maker, 
Redde^ past pres. of redden^ to assist, to save. *' Do 
as you would be done by." The phrase sounds the 
three red BalU precisely ; and has suggested the sign 
of the shop, the customers of which are those of des- 
pair and want ; the keeper, extortion and insensibility 
personified, but suited for the reliance of such custo- 
mers. With the Industrious Saxon, each was the re- 
source of the other in distress, as the natural inspiration 
of undepraved mankind ; to him the usurer ana pawn- 
broker were as unknown and unheard of, as the Friar's 
Devil before the Missionary's arrival. Even now, at 
Home, the Pawnbroker is confined to a sort of publick 
charity, called Monte di Pietk (a pile, mint, mount of 
charity, compassion) where money is lent on pledge at 
legal interest alone, not as with the London Pawnbro- 
ker at the price of his extortion. 

THE PARSLEY RED ; BS the mother's, nurse's evasive 
reply to the curious child's artless question of where 
do I come from f how did Mamma come by me ; where 
did she find me ? do tell me, nobody else will; seems, 
fhi) Parheer's lije bt) eed; q. e, what brings you here 
is the Friar's sworn torment ; what you come from is a 
place (he Monk longs to be in ; implying, but which he 
is bound by oath never to enter ; in reference to his pro- 
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fessional vow of sexual abstinence and oath of celibacy. 
A sentence now lost in former import, but retains that 
of the Trou de Madame, Original and travesty sound 
alike. Parheer^ priest, sounds par ; 's ItjCy sley. As 
to literal sense the Nurse of to day might as well have 
said, parsnip or carrot bed; but in reference to the 
Saxon Mother it was a duly derisive reply, as she who 
had had some self-experience of the salacious habits of 
this sort of gentry. 

** Some sprigs of that hed^ 

" Where children are hredj^ Oay. 

A CAT-A-MOUNTAIN ; a thing of which the idea is dis- 
gusting, horrifying, but the reality unspecified ; a crea- 
ture which shocks the ear^ but which Natural History 
rejects ; er kaet er ' rrCho u'n fee in ; q. e, there's the 
creature who holds that a piece of cairion taken within 
you, is the true passport into the land of eternity ; that 
his swallowed wafer is the only mean of being received 
above. Kaet, carrion, filth, as the Heathen type of the 
Sacrament Wafer, has been eyplained here over and over 
again. M'ho u'n, moun ; fee in, tain, 

"The Black Prince of Monopotama, by whose side 
** were seen the glaring catamountain and the quill- 
" driving porcupine.? Arhuthnot and Pope, 

" Boisterous outlaws also, with huge whiskers, and the 
" most CATAMOUNTAIN aspectJ^ Edin. rev. 

TO SET YOUR FACE AGAINST ; notto couscut Willingly 
to a proposed job, doctrine, to oppose it by reason ; 
seems, fu, sij et, uw er fase, er! genst ! q, e. the 
Friar says to you, chaw yourself, make stuflfing of your- 
self! there ! you grin at once ! only let any one tell 
you to eat yourself, to turn yourself into a forced-meat- 
ball, see if you don't turn up your nose at him (smile 
contemptuously, as the sign of your not being up to 
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Bucli stuff). A ihxon sneer at the real-body-wafer 
concern. Fase^ the part. pres. of fasen^ to stuff, 
whence probably the latin farcire^ and french^iw^, 
in the same import, and sounds ^a^^, as once broadly 
pronounced by us ; gensty the second pers. pres. of 
genen^ to smile contemptuously, to grin, to laugh in the 
sleeve at ; subridere^ in french sourire^ a sentence in 
its travesty utterly absurd ; what is to set a face f To 
set, to place, put, is the dutch setten in the same 
sense. 

THE CHANCELLOR ; the Sovereign's appointed decider 
of disputed rights; an Officer peculiar to England; 
seems, fhif leans el lore; q. e, to him belongs the 
calling to him and inspection of any case, in reference to 
contesting parties in question, and consequent opinion 
and judgment ; exclusive, constitutionally of criminal 
cases, which the people have retained in their own 
hands by means of the jury. - Kans, case, event, chance, 
accident; el, any; lore, part. pres. and pres. of loeren, 
loren, leuren, to call to self and inspect, consequently 
implying a reason for so doing and an opinion to he 
given, or else why take it in hand. But a chancelloe 
(formerly chauncelour J , as in the phrases, a chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, of a diocese, of a cathedral, of 
a scotch chief's (landlord's) estates (identical with 
what we in England call the bailiff or steward), infers 
no more than the money accountant, the scribe or scri- 
vener who settles and inspects both the tenants and sub- 
ordinates payments and the owner's outgoings, is 
the same word with the dutch kanftelier, and french 
chancelier, of which each of the royal family had a se- 
parate one. To such, the phrase, keeper of the king^s 
conscience, would never apply; but is synonymous 
with the Chancellor of England. The ground of the 
dutch term and its above equivalents seems in kancel, 
desk, table, rostrum (whence our Chancel as the com- 
mnnion-desk or table), and thus that wherein the Saxon 
secular accounts were settled ; not holy ones as in the 
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ChajxceU of to-day. The Chanc^lor of France^ vk 
merely the keeper of the state archives. As £6f 
Cancellarm9^ for the source of Chancellor in geoflralf 
there is no such word in latin, and as to canceuare^ to 
countercross, to frame lattice-wise ; what can that 
have to do with Chancellor even if it is metamorphorsed 
into cross-scratchings upon writings ? 

C0I9TSNT; inward peace, confidence in regard to 
mind; seems, koen fee *nt; q, e, courageous as to 
whatever state of things there may be ; let what will 
happen the mind in point is firm and duly confident, 
never deranged, disturbed ; in reference to that of the 
individual in point; and its equivalent coivtentmbnt, 
seems, koen fee 'nt nfent ; q. e. courageous as to all 
events is here innate, ingrafted by nature. The latin 
has no equivalent in regard to either sound or letter. 
Hence thefrench contentement9iJidL\iBX\djiContentezza 
in the same sense, as well as the adjective content j in th« 
subordinate import of gatisfiedy in relation to animal 
life in general, and even to vegetable life; as well as our 
to content^ the french contenter, and italian contentare. 
The substantive content can only relate to man ; the 
term used in relation to mere animal or vegetable life 
would be a revolting absurdity. In dictionaries there 
is no distinction of source made between this word an^ 
the same form of word in regard to capacity ^ physical 
means of containing, nor between the latin adjective 
contentuSy and past part, contentus, contested, con- 
tended, though evidently distinct in derivations. 
Koen courageous, bold, animated, confident. 

" A wise CONTENT his even soul secur'd, 

** By want not shaken, nor by wealth allur'd." Smith. 

** Who is CONTENT is happy." Locke. 

" Wheat is coNTENTEn with meaner earth, and con- 
" TENTING with a suitable gain." Carew, 
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Pirst; seems the duichjirstymrstyfristyvorst, in 
tlie import dt furthest ^ farthest off; the first created 
man^ is the man created at the rarthest, most distant 
period of time from him who uses the expression ; the 
first poet of the day ^ is the poet at the greatest distance 
in point of the implied talent from all others of his 
day ; the first corner^ is the one who comes at the 
greatest distance of time from the last of those who 
were or are to come after, who were or are expected 
to arrive ; at first sight^ refers to the distance of the 
time when first seen, from that in which it was after- 
wards seen, ^nd at that moment the farthest distance of 
time in relation to the object in view. First and 
foremosty in literal import nonsense; but seems the 
travesty oi^ first Jtand, voor moetse ; q. e, delay destroys 
the certainty of doing it, cuts off the presented oppor- 
tunity of doing what ought to have been done at once ; 
first y dilatoriness ; voor^ present, before you ; moetse ^ 
pres. pot. of moetseriy to cut off, to mutilate, to spoil. 

" In the six hundred and first year, in the first 
" month, the first day of the month, the waters were 
** dried up from off the earth." Genesis. 

First or last, sooner or later, seems, first ho'r 
laefs ; q. e. that which is to be the last must be lefl 
to the Deity to decide ; that which will be at the great- 
est distance of all things which are or may be, can only 
be known to God ; and who else can decide or know 
that point? In literal import nonsense. 

" But sure a general doom on Man is cast, 

" And all are fools or lovers first or last.'* Dry den, 

Trou-madam ; the game well known by that name ; 
seems, frou nCAdam ; q, e, that which brought re- 
pentance to Adam, that which was the cause of his 
misery ; in reference to the Bible story of what follow- 
ed the making use of that which was forbidden him to 
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meddle with, viz, the ritna (slit) of Eve ; and used by 
the sneering Heathen for the equivalent of **** ; and 
is as when one Saxon says to the other, that is what 
the Friar tells us has secured hell for us all ; implying 
what a fool he must be to say or think so ; how else 
are we to be continued on the Mice of the Globe f Rou^ 
rouw, ruw€y grief, sorrow. The term is a true Saxon 
phrase ; and has nothing to do with the french as usually 
supposed. TroU' Madame y is neither french nor any 
language except that of ouf Saxon Ancestors. The 
phrase having lost, like so many others of that day, its 
true meaning has been adopted for the name of a table 
on which a very silly game is played, a trumpery sort 
of billiards. 

Noble ; the dutch nohel^ importing duly endowed of 
its nature, kind; duly qualified in regard to sort, 
seems, no hij el ; q. e, nothing missing, nothing past 
by, overlooked, every thin^ as it should be, and thus 
of the standard quality of its kind.. A noble fellony^ 
is a fellow-creature of the due completed standard of 
Mankind ; the natural standard of its kind ; a noble 
horse^ is in the same import, in regard to its kind ; and 
so is a noble tree. A nobis nature ; er no btj el nae 
tuijre ; q. e. nothing missing in its composition, com- 
bination, consequently of the due, proper standard 
allotted to its kind by Nature. A noble, as the name 
of an ancient coin of the then highest or standard value ; 
is the same in regard to source as the above given phrase. 
And noble, in regard to rank or distinction conferred by 
a duly authorized fellow-creature, is the same phrase in 
point of form; viz. no bij el ; but in the import of 
not with every one, not with all we happen to see ; 
implying, that which is given not by every one nor to 
every one; and thus that which is a distinction, in re- 
gard to both bestower and receiver. Hence the latin 
nobilis, where however it is sometimes used as the ad- 
jective to a derogatory substantive, as in the phrase 
nobilts vitiis (distinguished by, notorious for his crimes, 
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&iilts, vices) ; but with us and the dutch it is never 
derogatorily combined. Nobilia mrgo ; nobilis equtis ; 
ncbilis urbs ; nohile genua ; are classic phrases. Noy 
not ; lij^ with ; and also without ; ely any one, every 
one. 



^' A NORLE stroke he lifted high, 



** Which hung not, but like tempest fell.*' Shakeap. 

Ignorlb ; the recrement of noble as above explained ; 
seems, yck no bij el; q, e, no due standard mark here ; 
and thus no requisite quality here ; and so the equi- 
valent of worthless, contemptible, but without imply- 
ing actual vice or crime; an ignoble race^ is not a 
wicked or vitious race, but one undistinguished by any 
excellence in point of quality in any of its members. 
•/^ royal race, may be, and are often, morally ignoble, 
but not officially or in point of rank. Hence the latin 
ignobUia and french ignoble ; scholastically grounded 
in, in and nobilis, in the sense of counter-noble, not 
or contrary to noble, but that would include villainy, 
roguery, cruelty, eminently corrupt; qualities never 
implied by ignoble, which merely imports want of dis- 
tinguished qualities, mean in nature. To act ignobly, 
is not to commit a moral crime, bu$; to do that which 
is mean, not the act of one of the due standard of na- 
ture. f;ck, standard-mark ; k and c intermutate dia- 
lectically with g ; trigger, is the dutch trecker, in the 
same sense; i. e, that which is drawn is there; the 
dutch vigge, Gwxfig, the latin Jicus, and ixQx^ch Jigue 
are a same word. The ignoble crowd, merely implies 
the common mass of individuals without regard to race 
or descent. 

" Her royal stock graft with ignoble ^IdJiU'' Shakesp. 

CHASTE ; 

seems achic ee hetse ; q. e. pure propriety excites ; sheer 
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ftulU, vices) ; but with us and the dutch it is never 
derogatorily combined. Nobilts virgo ; nobilis equtis ; 
ndbuia urbs ; nobileyenua : are classic phrases. No^ 
not ; hij^ with ; and also without ; ely any one, every 
one. 



'^ A NOBLE Stroke he lifted high, 



'* Which hung not, but like tempest fell." Shakeap, 

Ignoble ; the recrement of noble as above explained ; 
■eems, tjck no bij el; q. e. no due standard mark here ; 
and thus no requisite quality here ; and so the equi- 
valent of worthless, coutemptible, but without imply- 
ing actual vice or crime; an ignoble race^ is not a 
wicked or vitious race, but one undistinguished by any 
excellence in point of quality in any of its members. 
ji royal race, may be, and are often, morally ignoble, 
but not officially or in point of rank. Hence the latin 
ignobilis and french ignoble ; scholastically grounded 
in, in and nobilis^ in the sense of counter -noble, not 
or contrary to noble, but that would include villainy, 
roguery, cruelty, eminently corrupt; qualities never 
implied by ignoble, which merely imports want of dis- 
tinguished qualities, mean in nature. To act ignobly, 
is not to commit a moral crime, but to do that which 
is mean, not the act of one of the due standard of na- 
ture. Ijck, standard-mark ; k and c intermutate dia- 
lectically with g ; trigger, is the dutch trecker, in the 
same sense; i. e. that which is drawn is there; the 
dutch vigge, oxxxfig, the latin fie us, and french ^^mc 
same word. The ignoble crowd, merely implies 
ion mass of individuals without regard to race 



ft with ignoble plants. "«9AaA;fi[p. 
chaste; 




; q, e^ pure propriety excites ; sheer 
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right is the motive ; that which nature rules, permkSf 
influences, in relation to the object or subject in ^int; 
ee^ true doctrine, that which is as felt conscientiouBly 
right ; I^etsCy the pres. pot. of A^^^en, to instigate, excite* 
The sentence sounds as we pronounce ^Aa«/&, with which 
the french chaste, italian ccisto, and latin castas are a 
same word. A chaste woman is one influenced, actu- 
ated by the reserve natural to her sex ; an unchaste 
woman, one who exempts herself unduly from that 
influence. A chaste elocution, is that produced by 
sense of propriety, fitness in regard to language and 
its delivery. '^ Diana CHiLSTB and Hebe^ir." 

A HADHIOAL; 

an extempore burst of song, musical e^sion ; seems 
er maed rijge al; q, e, in this all rule is cut off; here 
all attention to regularity is dismissed (at an end, not 
thought of) ; macd, the past. part, of maeden, to cut 
ofi^, to mow ; riJge, ripe, regel, rule, reflation. Hence 
the span. ital. and french madrigal, m a same sense. 
Derived by Johnson and others from the lat and ital. 
mandra, a cattle team or fold ! But how is an assem- 
blage of leasts to typify a song of any sort ? 

" Waters, by whose falls 
^' Birds sing melodious madrigals." Shakespeare, 

" His artfuU strains have oft delayed 

^' The huddling brook to hear his madrigal." Milton. 

The following is an italian burlesque of this sort of poetry. 

Una dama 

Che ricama 
Frutti e fiori, 

Una vecchia 

Che si specchia 
Nel fondo d' orinale. 

Madrigals. 
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q. e. while the young lady sits embroidering fruits and 
flowersy the old one stands looking at her &ce in the 
bottom of the piss-pot; there's a madrigal for you 
at once! 

A COWARD ; one of an unduly timid nature or who 
acts as such for a purpose ; seems er kotid aerd ; ^. e^ 
there nature, constitution is cooled, made cold, deprived 
of its due warmth in regard to consequent deportment, 
behaviour. With us, as well as in the antiquated french 
eouardj the intervening d is dropped, in both sound 
and letter; but is retained in the Italian eodardo^ which 
is the same word and in span, replaced by the letter h 
where it becomes cdbarde. It has also an adjective 
sense with us; coward joy ^ is joy not felt with due 
warmth, cooled by intruded apprehension. Johnson 
says the source of this word is unknown. A person 
may be a coward in one regard, and duly brave in 
another. Affectionate love will induce fear and appre- 
hension in the bravest, when the object of it is in 
apprehended danger; and may excite even from friends 
the phrase, what a coward you are I To cow a person^ 
is to cool his zeal, warmth in regard to the object in 
point. The dutch kouden, is to make cold, to cool, of 
which koud is the praet. part ; a^erd, nature constitution, 
disposition ; and cow is as koud, when used as a verb. 

. Shrove-tuesday ; seems, schie roooe fu *8 d' ee ; 
q, e. this is the time when we are completely robbed ; 
at this period the Saxon is perfectly plundered ; and is 
a Saxon remonstrance at the Easter offerings being ex- 
torted from him by the Friar, for what in his eyes was 
a curse upon his country and his natural worship. 
The term has no relation to tuesday in week, it sim- 
ply relates to the Easter period. In french it 
IS calledilfar^i ffras, as the day before carnaval or 
bidding adieu to eating flesh; and is kept as a fes- 
tival day; roove, part. pres. of rooven, to rob, to 
depredate; ee, period, aera, moment. Johnson says 
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schrave is the prset. of our anticjuated schrwe (confes- 
sion) thus implying the confession day ; if he had said 
the day for diversion and feasting he would have been 
nearer the mark. Shrove tide, is the antiquated 
equivalent of shrave-ttiesday^ and is schie roave iyde ; 
q. e, the time or period for complete repacity ; and has 
no relation to day, but to the time of the year, viz. 
easter. The Easter offerings are still church dues 
but generally settled by composition between the payer 
and receiver. Shrove has nothing to do with shrove 
tuesday, beyond similitude of sound and the eclipse of 
our ancestorial dialect. At shrove to shroyikg; 
(Tusser) ; seems, at schie roove; toe schie roove ; 
hinge ; q, e, a complete robbery of provision ; let us 
put an end to the suffering ourselves to be robbed. In 
literal form what meaning can be made of the phrase. 
Another Saxon Round-Robin for the Friar*s extortions 
at Easter. 

AsH-WBDNESDAY ; the first day of Lent ; seems, as 
schie wende^s d'ee ; q, e, entirely changing the food is 
the order of the day, the rule, custom of this period 
(with papists and those of the greek church, the change 
is from flesh to fl^hy eggs, and vegetables ; with the 
greeks to pure vegetable diet, and with the strenuous 
ones of that faith, not even that till after sunset). With 
us Wednesday is habitually pronounced roendsday^ 
from this source. Johnson says the term arises from 
the custom of sprinkling ashes on the head on that day !! 
The french equivalent is mecredi sainte (holy Wednes- 
day), that of the dutch, subsequently to the Saxon sera 
of that dialect, aschdach^ and asch woens dach. A 
SOMERSET ; now used in the sense of a tumbler^s leap 
or feat of activity ; seems the travesty of, er sij om, er 
sij et ; q. e, there turning over is the provision ; there 
the turning head over heels is what makes his living. 
Johnson derives the term from somme (a beam) and the 
french sault (a jump, leap)!! The original phrase im- 
plies, being a Tumbler is what he lives by. 
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A F&TCH ; an imposition, deception, contrivance for 
a sinister purpose ; seems, er vee itsche ; q. e, in this 
case malice is the exciting cause ; mischief is at the 
bottom of this; this is urged by evil purpose; and 
sounds a fetch ; derived by Johnson from to fetch ! 
What beyond present identity of letter, can the two 
words have to do with each other? The verb fetch^ 
seems the metathesis of the dutch loeBte (vesten)^ to 
place, to put, to fix ; fetch me that hook^ is place that 
book with me ; to fetch up your dinner^ is to place 
your dinner above where you put it, from the stomach 
to the mouth ; to fetch a price ^ is to place the price of 
the object in question from the buyer to the seller. But 
tofetch^ as to perform by way of relief from a troubled 
state of mind, as in to fetch a turn in the garden ; seems, 
toe vee itsche: q, e, putting an end to disquiet excites 
here, and to fetch a sigh, is in the same sense. Toe^ 
to make an end of. 

** 1*11 FETCH a turn about the garden, pitying the pangs 
" of barr'd affections." Shakesp, 

'^ His FETCH is to flatter, to get what he can ; his pur- 
" pose once gotten, a pin for thee then." Tuaser. 

Vee^ has both the import of malice and of strife, un- 
easy state within or without. Vee itscJie, sounds fetch, 

HiNGEN fhengen, hangen)^ to hang, are three forms 
of a same verb with the dutch, in the import of /o hang 
practically ; also of to remain a weight to or upon, as 
that which is hung must do till removed ; in this last 
sense we say; it hangs upon my 7W2«^, it remains a 
weight, oppression upon my mind ; his friends hung 
hy him, his friends remained fixedly (stuck) by him ; 
Hingen, to permit evidently belongs here, in the sense 
of it depends (remains) upon or with the one in point, 
if it shall be done or not ; whence hengen, to admit, 
to permit. In line 15. p, 227.«?. 1. of this supplement ^ 
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fessional vow of sexual abstinence and oath of celibacy. 
A sentence now lost in former import, but retains that 
of the Trou de Madame, Original and travesty sound 
alike. Parheer^ priest, sounds jMzr ; 's l^e^ sley. As 
to literal sense the Nurse of to day might as well have 
said, parsnip or carrot bed; but in reference to the 
Saxon Mother it was a duly derisive reply, as she who 
had had some self-experience of the salacious habits of 
this sort of gentry. 

** Some sprigs of that hed^ 

" Where children are bred,'* Gay, 

A CAT-A-MOUNTAIN ; a thing of which the idea is dis- 
gusting, horrifying, but the reality unspecified ; a crea- 
ture which shocks the ear^ but which Natural History 
rejects ; er Jcaet er ' nCho u'n fee in ; q, e, there's the 
creature who holds that a piece of cairion taken within 
you, is the true passport into the land of eternity ; that 
his swallowed wafer is the only mean of being received 
above. ITaet, carrion, filth, as the Heathen type of the 
Sacrament Wafer, has been eYplained here over and over 
again. M'ho u'n, moun ; fee in, tain, 

"The Black Prince of Monopotama, by whose side 
"were seen the ^larin^ catamountain and the quill-* 
"driving porcupine.? Arbuthnot and Pope, 

" Boisterous outlaws also, with huge whiskers, and the 
" most CATAMouNTAiN aspect,'' Edin, rev, 

TO SET YOUR FACE AGAINST; uotto conseut wilUugly 
to a proposed job, doctrine, to oppose it by reason; 
seems, fu, sij et^ uw er fase, er! genst ! q, e, the 
Friar says to you, chaw yourself, make stuffing of your- 
self! there ! you grin at once ! only let any one tell 
you to eat yourself, to turn yourself into a forced-meat- 
ball, see if you don't turn up your nose at him (smile 
contemptuously, as the sign of your not being up to 
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such stuff). A ilixon sneer at the real-body-wafer 
concern. Fase, the part. pres. of fa«en^ to stuff, 
whence probably the latin /ardrey and french^/orcir, 
in the same import, and sounds ^^^, as once broadly 
pronounced by us ; genst^ the second pers. pres. of 
genen^ to smile contemptuously, to grin, to laugh in the 
sleeve at ; subridere, in french sourire^ a sentence in 
its travesty utterly absurd ; what is to set a /ace f To 
set, to place, put, is the dutch seiten in the same 
sense. 

THE CHANCELLOR ; the Sovereign's appointed decider 
of disputed rights; an Officer peculiar to England; 
seems, fhij leans el lore; q. e, to him belongs the 
calling to him and inspection of any case, in reference to 
contesting parties in question, and consequent opinion 
and judgment ; exclusive, constitutionally of criminal 
cases, which the people have retained in their own 
hands by means of the jury. - Kans, case, event, chance, 
accident; el, any; lore, part. pres. and pres. of loeren, 
loren, leuren, to call to self and inspect, consequently 
implying a reason for so doing and an opinion to be 
given, or else why take it in hand. But a chancellor 
(formerly chauncelourj , as in the phrases, a chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, of a diocese, of a cathedral, of 
a scotch chiefs (landlord's) estates (identical with 
what we in England call the bailiff or steward), infers 
no more than the money accountant, the scribe or scri- 
vener who settles and inspects both the tenants and sub- 
ordinates payments and the owner's outgoings, is 
the same word with the dutch kanselier, and french 
chancelier, of which each of the royal family had a se- 
parate one. To such, the phrase, keeper of the. king^s 
4}onscience, would never apply; but is synonymous 
with the Chancellor of England. The ground of the 
dutch term and its above equivalents seems in ka7icel, 
desk, table, rostrum (whence our Chancel as the com- 
munion-desk or table), and thus that wherein the Saxon 
secular accounts were settled ; not holy ones as in the 
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Chajxceh of to-day. The Chanc^tlor of Frcmce^ ii 
merely the keeper of the state archives. As for 
CancellariuSf for the source of Chancellor in ffeoenl, 
there is no such word in latin, and as to canceuare^ to 
countercross, to frame lattice-wise ; what can that 
have to do with Chancellor even if it is metamorphorsed 
ioto cross-scratchings upon writings ? 

CONTEKT; inward peace, confidence in regard to 
mind; seems, koen fee 'nt; q, e. courageous as to 
whatever state of things there may be ; let what will 
happen the mind in point is firm and duly confident, 
never deranged, disturbed ; in reference to that of the 
individual in point ; and its equivalent contentmbnt, 
seems, koen fee 'nt nfent; q, e, courageous as to all 
events is here innate, ingrafted by nature. The latin 
has no equivalent in regard to either sound or letter. 
Hence thefrench contentement^caditeXidijicontentezza 
in the same sense, as well as the adjective content^ in the 
subordinate import of satisfied, in relation to animal 
life in general, and even to vegetable life; as well as our 
to content, the french contenter, and italian contentare. 
The substantive content can only relate to man ; the 
term used in relation to mere animal or vegetable life 
would be a revolting absurdity. In dictionaries there 
is no distinction of source made between this word and 
the same form of word in regard to capacity, physical 
means of containing, nor between the latin adjective 
eontentus, and past part, contentus, contested, con- 
tended, though evidently distinct in derivations. 
Koen courageous, bold, animated, confident. 

" A rvise content his even soul secured, 

"By want not shaken, nor by wealth allur'd.'* Smith, 

" Who is CONTENT is happy." Locke. 

" Wlteat is contented with meaner earth, and con- 
" tenting with a suitable gain." Carerv. 
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PiRST; seems the dutchjlrst, virstyfri8t,vor8t, in 
the import di fur ikest^ farthest off; tJie first created 
man, is the man created at the farthest, most distant 
period of time from him who uses the expression ; the 
first poet of the day ^ is the poet at the greatest distance 
in point of the implied talent from all others of his 
day ; the first corner^ is the one who comes at the 
greatest distance of time from the last of those who 
were or are to come after, who were or are expected 
to arrive ; at first sight, refers to the distance of the 
time when first seen, from that in which it was after- 
wards seen, ^nd at that moment the farthest distance of 
time in relation to the object in view. First and 
foremost, in literal import nonsense; but seems the 
travesty oi, first hand, voor moetse ; q, e. delay destroys 
the certainty of doing it, cuts off the presented oppor- 
tunity of doing what ought to have been done at once ; 
first, dilatoriness ; voor, present, before you ; moetse y 
pres. pot. of moetsen, to cut off, to mutilate, to spoil. 

" In the six hundred and first year, in the first 
" month, the first day of the month, the waters were 
" dried up from off the earth." Genesis, 

First or last, sooner or later, seems, first ho'r 
laefs ; q. e, that which is to be the last must be left 
to the Deity to decide ; that which will be at the great- 
est distance of all things which are or may be, can only 
be known to God ; and who else can decide or know 
that point ? In literal import nonsense. 

" But sure a general doom on Man is cast, 

" And all are fools or lovers first or last." Dry den, 

Trotj-madam ; the game well known by that name ; 
seems, frou nCAdam; q, e, that which brought re- 
pentance to Adam, that which was the cause of his 
misery ; in reference to the Bible story of what follow- 
ed the making use of that which was forbiddew b\\£i.\s:^ 
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meddle with, viz, the rima (slit) of Eve ; and used by 
the sneering Heathen for the equivalent of **** ; and 
is as when one Saxon says to the other, that is what 
the Friar tells us has secured hell for us all ; implying 
what a fool he must be to say or think so ; how else 
are we to be continued on the wee of the Globe ? Rou^ 
rouWy ruwej grief, sorrow. The term is a true Saxon 
phrase ; and has nothing to do with the french as usually 
supposed. TroU'Madame, is neither french nor any 
language except that of oui^ Saxon Ancestors. The 
phrase having lost, like so many others of that day, its 
true meaning has been adopted for the name of a table 
on which a very silly game is played, a trumpery sort 
of billiards. 

Noble ; the dutch nobel^ importing duly endowed of 
its nature, kind; duly qualified in regard to sort, 
seems, no hij el ; q, e. nothing missing, nothing past 
by, overlooked, every thing as it should be, and thus 
of the standard quality of its kind.. A noble fellow y 
is a fellow-creature of the due completed standard of 
Mankind ; the natural standard of its kind ; a noble 
horse^ is in the same import, in regard to its kind ; and 
so is a noble tree, A noble nature ; er no bij el nae 
tuijre ; q, e, nothing missing in its composition, com- 
bination, consequently of the due, proper standard 
allotted to its kind by Nature. A noble^ as the name 
of an ancient coin of the then highest or standard value ; 
is the same in regard to source as the above given phrase. 
And noble, in regard to rank or distinction conferred by 
a duly authorized fellow-creature, is the same phrase in 
point of form ; viz, no bij el ; but in the import of 
not with every one, not with all we happen to see ; 
implying, that which is given not by every one nor to 
every one ; and thus that which is a distinction, in re- 
gard to both bestower and receiver. Hence the latin 
nobilis, where however it is sometimes used as the ad- 
jective to a derogatory substantive, as in the phrase 
nobilis vitiis (distinguished by, notorious for his crimeSf 
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ftnltSy vices) ; but with us and the dutch it is never 
derogktorily combined. Nobilia vir^o ; nobilis equua ; 
ncbilis urhs ; nobile genus ; are classic phrases. Noy 
not ; Inj^ with ; and also without ; el^ any one, every 
one. 
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A NOBLB Stroke he lifted high, 



*' Which hung not, but like tempest fell." Shakesp. 

Ignoblb ; the recrement of noble as above explained ; 
seems, pck no bij el; q, e, no due standard mark here ; 
and thus no requisite quality here ; and so the equi- 
valent of worthless, contemptible, but without imply- 
ing actual vice or crime; an ignoble race^ is not a 
wicked or vitious race, but one undistinguished by any 
excellence in point of quality in any of its members. 
A royal rctce, may be, and are often, morally ignoble, 
but not officially or in point of rank. Hence the latin 
ignobilis and french ignoble ; scholastically grounded 
in, in and nobilis, in the sense of counter-noble, not 
or contrary to noble^ but that would include villainy, 
roguery, cruelty, eminently corrupt; qualities never 
implied by ignoble^ which merely imports want of dis- 
tinguished qualities, mean in nature. To act ignobly ^ 
is not to commit a moral crime, but to do that which 
is mean, not the act of one of the due standard of na- 
ture. T;ck, standard-mark ; k and c intermutate dia- 
lectically with ^; trigger , is the dutch treckery in the 
same sense; i. e. that which is drawn is there; the 
dutch 'oigge, our Jig , the latin JicuSy and french ^^m^ 
are a same word. The ignoble crowd y merely implies 
the common mass of individuals without regard to race 
or descent. 

" Her royal stock graft with ignoble plants,'' Shakesp, 

CHASTE ; 

seems schie ee hetse ; q, e. pure propriety excites ; sheer 
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Tight is the motive ; that which nature rules, permitSi 
influences, in relation to the object or subject in point; 
ee, true doctrine, that which is as felt conscientiously 
right ; hetse, the pres. pot. of ^^«^n, to instigate, excite* 
The sentence sounds as we pronounce c?ui8te,mth which 
the french chaste, italian casio, and latin castus are a 
same word. A chaste woman is one influenced, actu- 
ated bj the reserve natm*al to her sex ; an unchaste- 
woman^ one who exempts herself unduly from that 
influence. A chaste elocution, is that produced by 
sense of propriety, fitness in regard to language and 
its delivery. '^ Diana CHiLSTB and Hebe/air." 

A madrigal; 

an extempore burst of song, musical e^sion ; seems 
er maed rijge al; q. e, in this all rule is cut off; here 
all attention to regularity is dismissed (at an end, not 
thought of) ; maed, the past. part, of maeden, to cut 
off, to mow ; riJge, ripe, regel, rule, reflation. Hence 
the span. ital. and french madrigal, m a same sense. 
Derived by Johnson and others from the lat. and ital. 
inandra, a cattle team or fold ! But how is an assem- 
blage of leasts to typify a song of any sort ? 

" Waters, by whose falls 
" Birds sing melodious madrigals." Shakespeare, 

" His artfuU strains have oft delayed 

** The huddling brook to hear his madrigal." Milton. 

The following is an italian burlesque of this sort of poetry. 

Una dama 

Che ricama 
Frutti e fiori, 

Una vecchia 

Che si specchia 
Nel fondo d' orinale. 

Madrigals. 
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q. e. while the young lady sits embroidering fruits and 
flowers, the pla one stands looking at her &ce in the 
bottom of the piss-pot; there's a madrigal for you 
at once! 

A cowABD ; one of an unduly timid nature or who 
acts as such for a purpose ; seems er kovd aerd ; ^. e» 
there nature, constitution is cooled, made cold, deprived 
of its due warmth in regard to consequent deportment, 
behaviour. With us, as well as in the antiquated french 
couardy the intervening d is dropped, in both sound 
and letter; but is retained in the italian codardo^ which 
is the same word and in span, replaced by the letter h 
where it becomes cobarde. It has also an adjective 
sense with us; coward joy ^ is joy not felt with due 
warmth, cooled by intruded apprehension. Johnson 
says the source of this word is unknown. A person 
may be a coward in one regard, and duly brave in 
another. Affectionate love will induce fear and appre- 
hension in the bravest, when the object of it is in 
apprehended danger; and may excite even from friends 
the phrase, wTiat a coward you are I To cow a person^ 
is to cool his zeal, warmth in regard to the object in 
point. The dutch kouden, is to make cold, to cool, of 
which koud is the praet. part ; a^rd, nature constitution, 
disposition ; and cow is as koud, when used as a verb. 

. SHROVE-TtJESDAY ; secms, schie roove fu *8 d' ee ; 
q. e. this is the time when we are completely robbed ; 
at this period the Saxon is perfectly plundered ; and is 
a Saxon remonstrance at the Easter offerings being ex- 
torted from him by the Friar, for what in his eyes was 
a curse upon his country and his natural worship. 
The term has no relation to tuesday in week, it sim- 
ply relates to the Easter period. In french it 
IS c2XLed.Mardi gras, as the day before carnaval or 
bidding adieu to eating flesh; and is kept as a fes- 
tival day ; roovc, part. pres. of rooven, to rob, to 
depredate; ee, period, aera, moment. Johnson says 
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schrove is the prset. of our antiquated schrive (confes- 
sion) thus implying the confession day ; if he had said 
the day for diversion and feasting he would have heen 
nearer the mark. Shrove tide, is the antiquated 
equivalent of shroee-tuesday^ and is schie roove tyde ; 
q, e, the time or period for complete repacity ; and has 
no relation to day, but to the time of the year, viz. 
easter. The Easter offerings are still church dues 
but generally settled by composition between the payer 
and receiver. Shrote has nothing to do with shrove 
tuesday, beyond simihtude of sound and the eclipse of 
our ancestorial dialect. At shrove to shroving; 
fTusserJ ; seems, at schie roove; toe schie roove ; 
hinge ; q. e. a complete robbery of provision ; let us 
put an end to the suffering ourselves to be robbed. In 
literal form what meaning can be made of the phrase. 
Another Saxon Round-Robin for the Friar's extortions 
at £aster« 

AsH-WEDNESDAY ; the first day of Lent ; seems, as 
schie wende's d'ee ; q, e. entirely changing the food is 
the order of the day, the rule, custom of this period 
(with papists and those of the greek church, the change 
is from flesh to fish^ eggs, and vegetables ; with the 
greeks to pure vegetable diet, and with the strenuous 
ones of that faith, not even that till after sunset). With 
us Wednesday is habitually pronounced wendsday, 
from this source. Johnson says the term arises from 
the custom of sprinkling ashes on the head on that day !! 
The french equivalent is mecredi sainte (holy Wednes- 
day), that of the dutch, subsequently to the Saxon sera 
of that dialect, aschdach, and asch woens dach. A 
somerset ; now used in the sense of a tumbler's leap 
or feat of activity ; seems the travesty of, er sij om, er 
sij et ; q^ e, there turning over is the provision ; there 
the turning head over heels is what makes his living. 
Johnson derives the term from somme (a beam) and the 
french sault (a jump, leap)!! The original phrase im- 
plies, being a Tumbler is what he lives by. 
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A F&TCH ; an imposition, deception, contrivance for 
a sinister purpose ; seems, er vee itsche : q. e, in this 
case malice is the exciting cause ; mischief is at the 
bottom of this; this is urged by evil pmrpose; and 
sounds a fetch ; derived by Johnson from to fetch ! 
What beyond present identity of letter, can the two 
words have to do with each other ? The verb fetch^ 
seems the metathesis of the dutch loeBte fvestenj^ to 
place, to put, to fix ; fetch me that hook, is place that 
book with me ; to fetch up your dinner, is to place 
your dinner above where you put it, from the stomach 
to the mouth ; to fetch a price, is to place the price of 
the object in question from the buyer to the seller. But 
to fetch, as to perform by way of relief from a troubled 
state of mind, as in to fetch a turn in the garden ; seems, 
toe vee itsche: q. e, putting an end to disquiet excites 
here, and to fetch a sigh, is in the same sense. Toe, 
to make an end of. 

** rU FETCH a turn about the garden, pitying the pangs 
" of barr'd affections.'' Shakesp, 

** His FETCH is to flatter, to get what he can ; his pur- 
" pose once gotten, a pin for thee then." Tusser, 

Vee, has both the import of malice and of strife, ur- 
easy state within or without. Vee itaclte, sounds j^^c^. 

HiNGEN (hengen, hangenj, to hang, are three forms 
of a same verb with the dutch, in the import of ^o hang 
practically ; also of to remain a weight to or upon, as 
that which is hung must do till removed ; in this last 
sense we say; it hangs upon my mind, it remains a 
weight, oppression upon my mind ; his friends hung 
hy him, his friends remained fixedly (stuck) by him ; 
Singen, to permit evidently belongs here, in the sense 
of it depends (remains) upon or with the one in point, 
if it shall be done or not ; whence hengen, to admit, 
to permit. In line \b,p. 227.t?. 1. of this supplement. 
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the translation should have been, **the use of the spoon 
depends upon civility (curtesy)," in reference to the 
keeper of the spunging-house in question. A hanging 
hilt, now used in the sense of an apparently perpendicular 
hill ; seems, er hife ange inge hille ; q, e, there is that 
which is the cause of pain and distress to the travelling 
one ; and in the dutch het hangen van den herg (the 
steep or pinch of the mountain), hangenisUhe travesty 
of the foregoing hije ange inge, It hangs by a 
thready has been already explained. 

Lavender ; in dutch lavender spyke, which I take 
to be, lave 'nd er spyke ; q, e. a flower-spike which 
imparts refreshment, revival of spirits, comfort; and 
thus the plant distinguished by such quality ; now more 
efficiently product ed by its, then unknown, essence. 

To FAST ; now used in the friar ly sense of to abstain 
from food; seems, fu vast ; q. e, it behoves you to be 
finui stedfast, to rely upon yourself; and is the expres- 
sion of a strong-minded Saxon to his weak minded fnend, 
in regard to due resistance to the attempts of the 
Catholick Missionary to introduce that ridiculous and 
unnatural farce among the Sound-headed Heathens ; 
and which expression has been, for friarly purposes, made 
into the verb vasten, to fast, to abstain from due food ; 
but which had originally no other import than of 
to fasten, to fix, to make firm ; with which in both 
the above senses, our to fast [to abstain from food] and 
to fasten (to make fast) are a same word. In th^ 
import of ^o abstain from food, the word has no ground 
syllable or root, but in that of to fix, make firm, the 
root is in vasn, to hold, to take hold of, and so to fix, 
now vangen, whence our terms fangs, a fang, 

ONE MAN IS BORN WITH A SILVER-LADLE, ANOTHER 

WITH A WOODEN SPOON, IN HIS MOUTH ; seems, w^onne 
nC an ijse hij hor'n, wis er siel verleijde el, er rC ho 
feer wis er woede hen, '« Pije uw'n ; in hisse mouw's / 
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q, e. he whO| when it is all over with him here (when 
he dies), has any dread of his not going to heaven, 
has certainly had his mind disturbed (imposed on) by 
some stranger (some one not a Saxon, alluding to the 
papal missionaries) ; that there is no heaven for us hea- 
thens, and that we are destined for a future state of 
cruelty and raving (hell) is a story introduced by the 
Man of the Cowl; let the Saxon tell the fellow who 
asserts such a thing, it's all a humbug (a trick, a ma- 
noeuvre of your own). BiJ ho V, n sounds born ; 
rerlei^de, part. pres. of verlepden, to deceive, to mis- 
lead ; siel, soul, miud, that which constitutes the human 
being ; siel ver, sounds silver^ and leijde el, ladle ; 
'* Pi}e uni'n, spoon; mouw's, mouth; rest pre-ex- 
plained and exemplified. Original and travesty have a 
strict identity of sound. It should b3 kept in mind 
that the changes in a dialect, induced by the gradual 
progress of time and consequent improving advance, 
are entirely distinct from those purposely adopted for 
the concealment of that which was wished to be set a- 
side for a fraudulent purpose, as in the Monk's manipu- 
lations of the so called Nursery Rhymes. And it is 
not improbable, much less impossible, that the present 
article may have been in the one sense, as that already 
explained in vol, 1. jp. 207 of this Essay, and in that 
cf the Friar's purposed manipulation in the one now 
given. The words used in the other explanation of this 
sentence are all sound dutch terms, as well as these now 
given for it. 

A BISHOP; 

seems, er hij schop ; q, e, there close by you is a comi- 
cal fellow ; look, what a funny thing that is ; see there's 
something will make you laugh ! and is the expression 
of the Heathen Saxon, upon seeing that Papal Digni- 
tary in his Mountebank-dresfe, when curtseying and 
bowing up and down, during the time he officiates tbe 
l?ervice of the Mass, which he cants in a belatinized 
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idiom. Of this tenn the latinized episcopus b the 
purposed perversion, for in that language it has no other 
import than that of the greek episkopus ; viz, a political 
overseer of a district, its Prefect; infirench V intendant 
du paySy and has no more relation to ecclesiastical 
office, than to that of the Chief Eunuch of the Sultan's 
Seraglio, ^c^i?, a laughing stock, ludtbriunij whence 
schoppen, to make game of, to scoffs to deride, mock ; 
In Spanish Auhop becomes obispOy in Italian vescovo^ 
ia french evesque, ev^que, a bishop ; as the now 
nearly forgotten, but once usual merrymaking bowl 
filled with wine, orange, lemon, and sugar, is the sen- 
tence above given, in the import of that which serves to 
create and promote laughter, fun, merriment, among 
its partakers. 

In the word bishop, in french eveque^ I would ob- 
serve that there is no natural connection between the 
sacred office, and the tellers or sound-; for ec^que and 
BISHOP signify thQ same office, ahhough there is not 
one teller alike in them,''* Waifs Logick. 



•" Fine oranges 



" Well roasted, with sugar and wine in a cup, 
" They'll make a sweet bishop, when gentlefolks sup;" 

8wift. 

Mustard ; the dutch mostaerd in a same sense ; 
and seems as moes f aerd; q, e. meat made to the 
point of the taste ; meat rendered suitable to the fancy, 
in reference to the user or eater of it; moes, meat; 
aerd, genius, fancy, turn of mind ; or it may be in re- 
lation to the green plant which produces it, and thus as 
moes taert; q, e, delicate pot-herb, sallad; where 
moes 18 pot-herb; and taert, delicate, a mask; the 
dutch masche, mmke, as that which hides, disguises 
the appearance of the person, seems grounded in m^ 
eysche ; with this asking is necessary, with this ques- 
tioning come on ; that is in order to know the wearer of 
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the mask he or she must tell you themselves ; aoid me& 
ty^he sounds mask ; eysehe^ the part. pres. of eyschen^ 
to ask ; me^ the one with the thing in point ; hence the 
Italian and Spanish mascara and trench masque / a. 
BIT THE BETTER OR WORSE ; used in relation to the 
food eaten ; sometunes to the physick,dose,pill, medicine 
swallowed ; seems the travesty of er bit t'Hif bet t'ee'r. 
o'er To'hoore's ; q, e, the idea that a bit (a mouthful, 
a bite) is that which is required to pass us over to our 
Maker for our eternity (hereafter, mture state) is a bite 
(a cheat, an imposition) ; i. e. it's a mere take in of the 
Friar's,. when he tells us, his bolus (Saxon's tjrpe of the 
holy wafer), is the only thing which can take us to hea- 
ven ; hit^ byte^ has, as with us, the sense of a fraud, a 
take in, as well as bite in the direct sense ; bet, bete, 
bolus, mouthfid ; rest pre-explained and exemplified. 
From bit the dutch has its bitter and we our's, as that 
which, imparts disgust, disagreeable feel, the natural 
consequence of abtite, or fraud ; his roords were bitter^ 
and his words were disgusting, painful, are equivalent 
sentences. 

A CREED ; a faith, belief, religion ; seems, er ke rijd; 
q, e, there's where the miserable are set to rights ; hea- 
ven is where the wretched are put into the state intended 
by their Maker ; there's where human suffering becomes 
peace and quiet. Er, as has been before explained, is 
the Heathen or Saxon type for Heaven, always pointing 
the finger upwards when he uses the word; ke, state of 
misery, distress, sorrow ; r^d, past. part, of ryen, r^ 
gen, to regulate, to set in due order, to arrange ; ke 
rijd sounds precisely creed. The french equivalent is 
eroyance ; but that seems grounded in croise, croiw, 
(cross, crua?, crucis) as that on which the Saviour suf- 
lered, and thus a term adopted by the Priesthood of 
that country along with the introduction of Christian- 
. ity ; and has nothing to do with our term, which is that 
of the natural-religioned Heathen Saxon. The latin 
has no equivalent either m sound or letter, nor has the 
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italiao, except in the Monk-belatined phrase il credo 
(the credo) that is, the latin credo (1 believe) with the 
Italian article il (the), and refers singly to the well- 
known article in the Prayer Book, called tJie Apostles 
Creed, But creed is not confined to Christian Belief, 
any more than to that of the Chinese, Hindoo, Pagan, 
New Zealander, or any other set of individuals. Credo^ 
crederCy is evidently a due sprig of credulity and ere- 
dulouSf but has no relationship with nattural religion or 
simple faith. The french creance, applies to money 
une lettre de creance^ is a letter of credit. Besides 
the e in credo is single, not doubled as in creed. 



'^ I love him not, nor fear him ; there's my creed.*' 




A rat; in the sense of a shifter in previously pro- 
fessed principles ; seems, er at ; q, e, what is there has 
been induced to obtain food; the difference you perceive 
is caused by the desire of providing for himself. Er 
at sounds a rat ; at, provision. 

** Quoth Hudibras, i smell a rat ; 

^' Kalpho, thou dost prevaricate." Hudibras. 

SwYPEs f swipes )y an unmodish term for an extra 
draught of beer ; seems, sij whye ps ; q, e. that 
which restores the tired one ; the labouring person, and 
lias no more relation to drink than to other restoratives. 
A FARCE ; as in the phrase, it is all a farce^ and in the 
sense of, has nothing real in it, a mere imposition, joke ; 
seems, er vae's ; q, e, there you hear or see what is all 
a deception, trick, take in, trap, catch. Hence proba- 
bly the application of the term to the additional enter- 
tainment to the already performed play, ^ae, part, 
pres. of va-en, van^en, to catch, to entrap, to take by 
trick,; vae's sounds as we utter farce, Johnson de- 
a'ives the term from the \dSAX\ farcire^ to stuff, to add 
reeasoning toa sausage or pudding, but that's the dutch 
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fa»en in the same import, to rxad (fonnerly radde^ 
redde^ rede, reed J ; seems evidenilj the dutch raeden^ 
to advise, to counsd, also to consult, to seek advice ; 
likewise to conjecture, to guess ; to read a hooky is to 
consult a book, to seek counsel, advice in a book ; to 
read a letter y is in the same sense, and so is to read a 
speech, a newspaper , &c. To read a man's mind m 
Ms face, eountenance, is to guess, conjecture bis 
thougbts, way of thinking, intention. But read as in 
tbe pbrase, a well read man, I take to be tbe dutch 
reedy prepared, fit for the purpose in point. .4 ready 
an admonition, is er raedy m the same sense. 

" Up on a night Jenkin, that was our Sire, 

*' RADDS on his hooky as he sat by the fire.*' Chaucer, 

" Lo here (in the Bihle) express of wymen may ye find, 

" That woman was the loss of all mankind ; 

'* Then radd he me how Samson lost his heers, 

** Sleeping his Leman cut them with her sheers.'' Idem. 

" I trowe no man he had the wit 

" To coonin my sweviu (dream) rede." Idem. 



« 



My best frende I wende 



*'rbddith me love, who shulde it me defende." Idem. 



■"Those about her 



** From her shall read the perfect ways of honour." 

Shakesp, 

"Who is't can read a woman?" Idem. 

"This rkade is rife, that oftentime 

"Great cumbers fall unsoft ; 

" In humble dales is footing fast, 

" The trade is not so tickle." Spenser. 

A LEMAN (Lemman) , an antiquated term for either 
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a woman or a man^ according to the adjunct ; a de- 
scendant of Adam and Eve ; consequently in allusion 
to the Jew, Greek, and the Christian races ; seems, er 
leij 'm man ; q. e. sin the road which brought in man ; 
sin the waj to the pro()ucing of Mankind, the way it 
was continued when brought in ; the mode of keeping 
it up when here, that .which, if stopped, would be the 
end of its continuance. Importing the commission of 
the forbidden act between Adam and Eve ; which how^^ 
ever if it had not been committed the world would have 
been a desert. That which is now committed according to 
law, and so &r from being accounted a sin, is a cieri- 
cally pronounced duty. Ley, lij, lyde, leyde, road, 
way, via: er, sin, feult, error, wrong; 'f», im, in, 
brought, come in. The original phrase resounds into 
the travesty ; evidently one of the many Heathen 
Saxon sneers ; at the, to them, absurd propositions made 
for their conversion by the Papal Missionaries ; and \» as 
much as to say, why these fellows tell us we who consider 
ourselves the children of God, are now to consider our- 
selves the children of their Devil, and the act dictated 
by Nature for our continuance as that forbidden by our 
Maker and Nature's God. 

** By yere eche Priest shall paie his fe 

*' For to encrease his lbmmam's call.'' Chaucer. 

^^ Now dere lemman, quoth she^ go and farewell." Id. 

*' His LEMMAN holdin opinly, 

•* No man so hardy as to aske why." Idem. 

"And me the worthy meed unto thy leman take." 

Spenser. 
** A cup of wine 
" That's brisk and fine, 
" And drink unto the leman wme." Shakesp, 

Johnson seems to adopt the ^\itQ}ileef(liefJ dear, and 
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man as the etymology, and sayf it was once written Ute^ 
wiauy wiUi us; am thuar as the firench Famantf 
the lover ! 

MooNSHiNB ; as when we say, U is all moonshine^ 
and mean useless trouble of mind, in reference to some 
hopeless attempt ; seems, mo^ hun schie hye ^ne ; q, 
e. mere vexation of the spirit ; nothing but trouble in 
the mind of them (him) in point. Mo^ the part. pres. 
of maedeny to revolve in the mind, to cogitate, think, 
keep active in the mind. 

Every thing helps quoth the wren, when she 
FIST IN tub sea fCambd. remsj ; seems, ijoere hy 
€hmge heV p's^ quae ho *8 fHij ree'n when schie'p 
hist in t'H^f si} ; q. e, showing zeal to bear among us 
the one who has invented hell for us, when all is over, 
is an offence to our Maker, in a place (country) where 
every one holds that when we depart from here it is to 
go back to his God ; labouring to permit to be among 
us the contriver of the hell-sLory for our hereafter (the 
Friar), is blasphemy to that God to whom we are all 
certain of returning when all is over with us here. 
Original and travesty have an exactly same sound The 
terms have all been explained. ^Phisty sounds pist ; 
ree'n as we pronounce Wren^ where the w is no letter, 
any more than in wrings wrung y rerongy which sound 
the same without the w, a lamb ; seems, el am ; q, e, 
for ever the dam (mother, ewe), in reference to its con- 
stant bleating for the mother-dugs ; a quality rendered 
more remarkable by such noise, than by the silent desire 
for the same thing in other animals. El am, sounds a 
lamb, where the b is parergical as in thumb, dumby &c. 
The dutch spell it both with and without the b; lam^ 
lamb, in the same sense. O ! lamb of god have mebcy 
upon us; seems, Ho el am of God ; heve m^ er si} 
up hon u's : q, e. each mother tells us that our beinj^ 
creatures for heaven is what we have from God, that this 
is a mistake in our mother, is a lie of your own ; the 
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Saxon says, his having from childhood the assurance of 
heaven is as a promise from his Maker, that this is a 
heresy of his Mother's, is a fraud of the Friar's. Am 
and Heve are terms for Nurse, Mother ; m^ er svj (a 
mistake, heresy in her) sounds mercy, a laMb as said 
in relation to some gentle conducted person, female ; 
seems also el am ; q, e, ever the mother ; in the sense 
of, this is what is owing (due) to the good education of 
its childhood hy the mother, and thus an early, never to 
he eradicated hahit. Ho el am sounds O lamb ; h no 
letter. 

A BURIAL ; seems, er hij u ri}e al ; q, e. Heaven 
when you pass into your other state, is that which is 
ruled for all ; there on high, when all is gone by with 
you here, is your ultimate fate ; another form of the 
Heathen Saxon creed, the burial service ; seems, 
fHij hij u rije aly '* er wis ; q. e, your trust, that 
when aU is over with you here, you go to your Maker 
is now made certain ; in regard to the last duty per- 
formed to the body as a substance distinct from that 
which constituted the human being, mz. soul, mind, 
spirit ; ww, known, assured, sounds the terminal vice, 
TO BURY ; toe hij u rije ; q, e, when you have done 
with here (this world) this is that which is done with 
you, is the custom, rule ; what should be done. To 
hury a cat ; "a dog*^ ; *Hn oblivion'' ; are phrases 
where the term to hury is used analogically, as to put 
out of sights to get rid of for ever ; to cause to disap- 
pear. AS SURE AS you're BORN ; a familiar expression 
for a presumed happening ; seems, als schie uWe aU 
uW hoW 'n ; q. e, as it is certain you mistake when you 
tell us a sip will enter us into heaven, there on high 
(in reference to a sup or sip of the Friar's Chalice, as 
taking his Sacrament, and thus conversion to Christian- 
ity by the Saxon). The heathen's type of a lie, false- 
hood. A rum; as in the expression that's a rum one ; 
fellow ; seems, er om ; q. e, wrong in his behaviour ; 
out of the way in his doings, actions ; er, wrong ; om. 
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all about, in TOlatioii to penoD, action, and mind. But 
Bum, as the ardent spirit, liquor ; seems, rije om : q, e. 
r^ulation at an end, due rule, conduct over, lost ; in 
r^rence to that which the habitual use of ardent spirits 
leads to ; Mead as the intoxicating liquor of the Saxon 
day. In both phrases original and travesty sound alike. 

'' I'm grown a mere Mopus^ no company comes 

" But a rabble of tenants and dusty dull "B^jJBBr Swift, 

Johnson says a rum is a cant term for a Country Par- 
son ! that, in regard to the liquor so called, he knows 
no etymology. 

A MOPUS ; a term applied to a person of dull melan- 
choly absent habit ; seems, er moe^p hue ; q, e. here 
inquietude has an abode ; there solicitude, trouble, anxi- 
ety abides; and to mope; is, toe moe^pe; q, e, up to 
the point of melancholy, distress of mind, grief, moe^ 
the part. pres. substantized of mo-en^ mu-en, moeden, 
mueden^ to be in a pain^l, unquiet state of mind. 

*' What a wretched and peevish fellow is this king of 
** England, to mope with his fat-brain*d followers." 

Shakespeare, 

** Care only wakes, and mopino pensiveness, 

** With meagre discontented look the^ sit, 

" And watch the wasting of the midnight taper.'^jB^wr^. 

Johnson says, I cannot find out a probable etymology 
for this word. 

Moonstruck; disastrous state of mind.; seems, muc'n 
'« fracke ; q, e, the trouble within is to the pitch of 
torment ; inquietude of mind up to the point of anguish, 
racking, 'o fracke, sounds struck, 

" Intestine stone, and ulcer, cholick pangs. 
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" Demoniack phrensy, moping melancholy, 
" And MOONSTRUCK madness. '* Milton. 

Johnson says moonstruck is affected by the Moon ! 

An astrologer ; the Fortune-teller ; now supplan- 
ted by the Gypsy ; an as ter ho loge V ; q. e. here's 
one who gets his living by lying about what is passing 
on high, in the sky ; and astrology ; is, as ter ho loge 
hij ; q. e. that which is the work here, is his lying about 
what is seen in the sky, among the stars ; An astrono- 
mer ; a star-gazing professor ; seems, an as ter ho nok 
m^ V ; q. e. one whose necessities make him get hie 
provision by means of what is seen in the sky, star- 
gazing ; in dutch ster kijcker ; q, e. star-spy. Astro- 
nomy ; a>s ter ho'n hie m'hi; ; q. e. with him the work is 
here taget his bread by what is seen passing in the sky, b} 
the state of the Heavens* Thexcholastick sources of these 
expressions are the greek words astron^ astcer (star] 
logos (word) nomos (law), and the greek has a^trologia^ 
and astrologos^ as their compounds, but no astronomos. 
The two first greek terms are -apparently used in a 
stigmatising sense, as astrology and astrologer always 
are with us. Astronomos^ as astronom£r, is not s 
greek word. To me, I own, it appears the greek owei 
the above two terms to the primitive Saxon phrases hen 
given. Loge^ part. pres. oi logen^ leugen^ to lie ; no^ 
jno, node, nood, necessity, want. As ter ho noe nChij 
soimds astronomy ; and as ter ho loge hij, astrology 



•" But all his fantasie 



'* Was turnid now to lerne astrology, 

** And couth a certain of Conclusions, 

" To demin by Interrogations, 

** If that men askid hym in certaine houres, 

*' Whan that men shuldin have or drought, or shorn es 

" Or if men askid hym what shulde befall 

^ Of every thing, I may not reckin all." Chaueer. 
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** Now John 9 quoth Nicholas, I will not lie^ . 

^' I have fbundin in mine astrologys, 

^* As I have lokid in the Mone bright, 

'* That now on Munday next, at quarter night, 

" Shal fall a raine, and that so wilde and wode 

" That half so grete was nevir Noes flode." Idem, 

*' This man is fallen with his Astronomy, 
'* In some wodeness, or in some Agony, 
** I thoughtin ay wele how it jshulde be, 
'* Men shulde not know of God's *privite : 
" Yet blessid be alwey the **lewde man 
** That nought but only his beliefe can, 
** So ferde another Clark with Astronomy, 
** He walked into the feldis to pry 
*' Upon the sterris, to wete what shulde befall, 
** Tyll he was in a Marlepit yfell ; 
** He saw not that," Idem, 

In ,the above extracts, both Astrology and Astronomy 
are used in a devinatory or fortune-telling import. 

The Sayjour; now used as synonymous with Jesus, 
Christ ; seems, t^htj Saeije wie ho u'rs q, e, the Friar 
tells us he is the one who takes you to Heaven ; and thus 
a Heathen Saxon's expression to his fellows while 
showing the usual Catholick crucifix, an Image seen in 
every street-comer and in every Monk's hand, in Coun- 
tries where the Romish Tenets are professed. The sub- 
stantive of to save would be saver ^ and in such sense 
the french have translated the word into Sauveur, the 
equivalent in import of Saviour ^ with which in ground- 
sense it has nothing to do ; The latin has no analogous 
term, and the italian Salvator is merely a christian's 
]6ame, as in that of Salvator Itosa^ the well known 

♦Secrets ; that which the Deity has not destined for human know- 
ledge as not suitable to its intended state. **Lewde in the import 
of common people has been already explained ; and so has wdde, 

h2 
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Painter. Scdvatar Mundi (Saver of the world) is Monk 
latin. Our Saviour, as english, can only imply, and 
that technically, to the one we hold to he Christ ; though 
in church phraseology importing, the one hy whom our 
soul is to he saved from its scriptural destined infliction, 
the sofcer of the soul ; hut that's neither the letter or 
sound-sense of the word Saviour, Christ ; the ohject 
of the Christian's Faith, is not the subject of the ensu- 
ing etymological article ; but the term Kerst, still used 
by the Dutch as its equivalent ; and which seems, ke^r 
hist : q, e, denounces misery for the next world ; the 
one who bespeaks a state of distress for our next exist- 
ence fi, e. Hell). A Heathen sneer at the Friar 
for asserting among them the Bible denunciation on the 
sin-bom race of Adam and Eve, for doing that, which 
if it had been omitted to be done, would have extin- 
guished Mankind some time ago. Adopted, since the 
loss of the original phrase, and now used as a combined 
term, for the equivalent of the Greek christos, Cursb \ 
seems, Jce'r hisae ; q, e. there an imprecation of mise- 
ry ; hence the A. S. kura, KeW hissCj sounds eurse, 
as ke^r hist, does curst. The curse of God, seems, 
fhij ke' r, soff gehod; q, e. the Friar says, the Hea- 
then Saxon's next world is a state of misery ; but let 
him take a sup (of the Chalice) and he is mounted to 
Heaven ; let him sip of my Cup and up he ^oes; scff, 
the imperative of soffen, suffen, to sup, to sip ; gehod, 
is mounted, raised on high, and sounds Ood, 

A BALiiAJ) Tspelt by Chaucer baladej ; a street sons ; 
seemBf er halnadde ; q, e, by this a circle is mac^; 
here's that which causes a surrounding crowd ; as any 
one may see who happens to meet its singer in the 
street. The term seems the ellipsis of a halkid singer, 
Bal, has the import of a bundle, type of a crowd, and 
^so of a hall, type of a circulating form ; an unbroken 
circle, Bal hadde, sounds halade. Hence the italian 
hallata, as the dance performed by the singers of its 
tune or cadence step, still usual in Spain and Italy 
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tttnoiig the uBsophittieated nnmodMh classes. Scarlbt; 
ike stai^kod lype of red tints ; the dutch seharlaet^ 
which seems, 9ehar$ laet; q. e. HbaX which the wound 
(firesh scar) lets out, emits, esdiibits ; and thus in relation 
to bloody as the yisibk practical mark of all other shades 
of BCD. Sehare^ aehaere^ seheurey schere, scar, rent, 
rupture, tear, wound ; laeiy pres. of laeien, to let out, 
to bring into view, to let loose, a fagot ; seems, er 
facke hot ; q, e. there's that which becomes a torch light ; 
that serves to light ; set on fire. When the term is used in 
the sense of a soldier who supplies his place by another hir- 
ed for the purpose, it is the same phrase ; vaeke, having 
the import of torehy flamhedUy means of light ; and also 
that of money-box, purse, type of money; so that the 
last phrase is as money, or one hired for money, suc« 
ceeds, does as well as the hirer in person. llot^ the 
pres. of hottefiy to take place, also to succeed, to do the 
requisite. Ck exchanging dialectically with g, has been 
repeatedly exemplified in this Essay. Hence the french 
fa^t. Sentir le fagot (to smell of theherelick) refers 
to the then custom of the Inquisition burning Jews and 
Dis^ters ; conter des fagots (to talk a heaf^ of trum- 
peiy stufT) r^rs to the little value and variety of pieces 
of the stuff composing a fagot. To palm, as to touch 
with the palm of the hand ; to paw ; seems, toe palm ; 
q, e, the palm of the hand put to, brought in contact 
with, as when we say, how he paws his meat ; his 
woman; child, Sfc, about, and mean, how nasty he is 
to do so before us. But to palm, to impose up, to 
stuff, cram, a person insinuatingly ; seems, toe Paheer 
*fw ; q, e, to act, to introduce, to play the part of a 
Friar ; to do what the Friar does ; viz, to humbug us ; 
endeavour to impose upon us; and thus a Heathen 
Saxon expression. Parheer 'm, sounds precisely as 
we pronounce palm ; which is as panne ; parheer, a 
Romish parson, priest, a cousin ; the dutch kosijn, 
which seems, er kos Hif,n ; q. e, there choose among 
all those God has produced here ; fix upon any fellow- 
ereature our Maker has sent into this world ; mferring 
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all are of one descent, blood, parent ; creatures from 
the same Maker, God, Deity. And, in fact, unless 
modified by first, second, third, &c., the term eotisin^ 
imports all the descendants of Adam and Eve, or of any 
other first made he and she human beings. And the 
latin eonsanguineus (cousin; whence the span, con^ 
sangmneo in the same import) implies of one bloody 
in indefinite degree of relation. The Judge who con- 
demns the convict to the gallows, puts to death one of 
his kin, his cousin ; and the king who confirms the 
sentence does the same. Hence the french cousin ; 
but the italian cugino, in the same import, has evident- 
ly a different source ; probably an Etruscan term. 
Cousinage (cousinship) is used by Chaucer in the sense 
of kindred, relationship as to kind. Cousin, in french 
has also the import oi gnat, the little biting insect 
which extracts blood for its food, and is probably in the 
sense of that which then has some of the blood of those 
or of that which it has bitten, in it. Menage derives the 
term fi*om the latin culex ! The terms the French derive 
from punning equivocating imports are endless, of 
which houlcerser, is an instance already explained in 
this Essay. Kos, keus, the imperative of kosen, 
keusen, to choose, chuse. 

A PRINCE ; the dutch ^i«^^ ; seems, er prim's ; q, 
e, there the top, summit, point, that which makes the 
top, point, and thus the head of the object in view ; 
m and n interchange in a same language, im and in are 
a same word in dutch, and so are inbijt and imbpt 
(breakfast). T?ie prince of a country is the head 
individual of a country, the chief of it, without relation 
to sex ; subsequently used for nominal rank, distinc- 
tion. From the same prim, priem, tip top, point, 
summit, we have our prime, chief, best of tne kind, 
head of the sort; a prime minister, is the head, chief of 
the ministers in point of station, though he may be and 
often has been the greatest ruffian of them all or any of 
his fellow-creatures in the country ; prime fruit, meat. 
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^., are the choicest of their sorts ; the prime of da^^ 

18 the point, the first glimpse of day ; hence the latin 

primtiSy primes J prima; prima virarum^ of the first 

quality of mankind ; primo mane, point of day. The 

prime of life, is the choicest period of life. In dutch 

primende mane, is the new moon, its first appearance. 

In hitia primatusy is the chief, and the same with our 

primate ; frugum 'primitice, the first fruits, &c. The 

prince of puppies, is the chief of the coxcombs, and 

the travesty of, t^hij prince of puppe hifs ; q, e, have 

done with calling hiin prince, he is a doU, mere dressed 

up figure ; puppe, poppe, doll, poppet, puppet. 

^ Oh most renounid 'Hercules with all the pompous boste 
^ This PBiNCSS toke The prisoner and put to fight thine 

hoste.** Chaucer. 

'' Esau founded a distinct people and government, and 
" was himself a distinct prince over them." Locke, 

" Qtieen Elizabeth a prince admired above the sex 
" for her princely virtues." Cambden, 

'' A PRINCE of great courage, but fostered up in blood 
" by his naughty father." Sydney. 

To WASH THE BLACKAMOOR WHITE ; SeemS, fu 

waschel t'Hij hlycke er moor wyte v q. e. keep the 
washing-affair (baptizing-concern) to yourselves, it 
seems to us Heathen-Saxons as reproaching our Maker 
with having sent into the world a set of Sows intsead 
0^ us men; a set of dirty beasts instead of human 
beings. Wasche, the part. pres. of rvaschen, to wash, 
the Saxon type of the then form of anabaptist-christen- 
ing, which is by wash-tub immersion as representative 
of the original river-sousing, not that of the finger-drop ; 
Jesus stood in a river for the purpose ; wyte, part. pres. 
ef wyten, to reproach, to accuse of. Since the loss, by 
course of time, of the original fprm and sense of the 
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Mying, that of sound has been adopted, in the import 
of^ a miitlew attempt, an imposnbilitj. But could such 
attempt as that implied by the travesty , have ever en- 
tered the head of a human being ? or nave been adopt- 
ed as a national proverbial saying if it had.^ Moor^ 
moer^ morre^ mor^ sow, scrophay Upe of the dirtiest of 
beasts, the filthiest of animated beings. Moor, has 
also the import of Moor (one of the black race of Man) ; 
and also of moor, as a marshy place. Original and 
travesty sound alike. Another Heathen's rap on the 
Friar's knuckles. A delight (formerly delite) ; seems, 
er dels hyt; q. e. this is where all that troubles is part- 
ed off; here all that vexes, disturbs, is cut off. And, 
in human existence, what can transcend the moments of 
sucb state ? Pleasure in action re(][uires exertion, and, 
of its nature, cloys by duration. But a mind at rest 
precludes cessation, for then, it is no longer that of 
delight. Hence the Italian diletto in its substantive 
sense ; bnt in its adjective sense of beloved, as in diletto 
figlio, beloved son, in latin dilectus filtus, I take it to 
be, d^ el eeht ; q, e, this the one who attaches me to 
him ; this is that which binds to it ; and sounds dUect; 
us, is the latin masc. nom. terminal added, and makes 
dilecttis. The delight of my life, is the greatest happi- 
ness I know in life ; but love admits, indeed implies, 
degrees, distinctions ; while to tranquility no shade or 
degree belongs. Dele pres. pot. and part. pres. of delen, 
to divide, separate, cut assunder; hyt, pres. of hyen, 
to torment. Dele hyt, sounds, delight. 

*' This was their most besynes, and all other delitss, 
^' And eke this world'is ryches they set at litel price." 

Chattcer. 

A SAKDAL ; the dutch sandaele now in conmion use sup- 
planted by the shoe ; the sandaele,sendaele, sindaele, m 
a same import, and seems, er sa (se, sij) *nd ael; q. e. 
there's that on which what terminates us as we are made 
^i, e. the sole of the foot) is set on, put upon ; this is what 
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thetenniiiatioii of the person stands on ; and has not 
that reference, which tne shoe has, to other than the 
9oie. Saj 9ey spy are equivalent ground-syllables ex^ 
pressive c^ self-presence; aely final, terminating, the 
extreme of the object in point, its extremity ; an import 
usually bestowed on the bottom, (the rump), but usurp- 
edlj, u>rthat I take to be, fh^ hotfom ; q. e. for casting . 
the person upon ; for mankind to throw upon, to rest the 
person, body on ; or it may be as that part of the person 
proCuberating more than the rest of the human bacK part. 
^Cftte^ the part. pres. of botten^ to come with a bump 
<m, to throw down forcibly; also to protrude; om^ 
for the purpose. But bottom (formerly hothom) ; 
the extreme point of profundity, reach, depth in the 
object in point, is the dutch hodem in the same sense. 
We say the bottom of a ship, the sea^ a tea-pot^ an 
argument y and mean that which is the deepest, profoun- 
dest part of it ; a siense that can have no relation to the 
rump, below which are the thighs, legs, and feet in all 
animals. 

" But er that he had half his course isailed, 

" I ne wote why, ne what mischannce it ayled, 

** But casually the shippes both cm rent, 

** And ship and men under the water went." CJiaucer. 

" And commaunded them, that they shulde take not- 
** thinge unto their jorney, save a rodde only ; nether 
"scrippe, nether breed, nether mony, nether pourses, 
**but shulde be shoodwith^i^niLL^,'' Tyndale'sN, T, 

Asspulchre; tomb, grave; seems, er se'p hulck 
er ; q. e, self gone up (to Heaven), the hulk (shell, 
case, outside cover) is there, in that place ; the soul 
ascended to its next world (the unseen abode of the 
Maker) that which held it, is in the place you see ; er, 
(there, indefinitely )r obtained with the Saxon it's import 
by the accompanying direction of the finger when 
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uttered ; either upnardSyjaA then implies Heaeen^fx 
^tanrnwards and then implied the place, spot, in view. 
^Se, self, soul ; hulck, hulk, outside cover, case : the 
hulk of a ship, is its outside case, cover, building, 
and sometimes used as the vessel itself. Hence the 
french sepulcre, the italian sepolcro, the latin sepul- 
erum, and Spanish sepulchro. sbpultus, the latin 
term for buried ; seems, se'p, heulf as ; q, ^.'the soul, 
self in heaven, the carrion into the ditch, hole in the 
ground, grave; that which constituted the human being 
having returned on high, the carcass, carrion is for the 
hollow in the ground, the grave. Heulte, holte, ditch, 
hollow in the ground ; a«, carrion, food for worms. 
The original phrase sounds as we pronounce sepultus. 
A SBPULTURE ; an interment, bunaL; seems, er se'p, 
heult u er ; q. e, the man in heaven, that which held 
him goes there, in that place, in the ground; yourself 
returaing to your Maker, that which combined you, 
kept you together, made you the being we saw, is there, 
in the place there, the spot you see. Heult ^ the prset. 
part, of heulen^ to bind up, keep, hold together, hence 
the latin sepultura and italian sepoltura, sepelirb.; 
the latin- term for to bury ; seems, se'p^ elHye rye; 
q. e, self in heaven, this is a rule with every Saxon.; 
when our fellow-creature is dead, what you see doiog 
.here with the corpse is our custom ; and is as the ex- 
pression of the heathen to the chance bystanding stran- 
ger. Original and the above latin infinitive travesty 
sound precisely alike. The french ensevelir (to bury) , 
seems, een si) heve el hier ; q. e. the one ascends, the 
other remains here, where you see, in the ground ; the 
soul mounts, the carcass stays behind for the grave ; in 
relation to a burial then going on. In all the above 
-phrases it should be remembered A is a mere aspirate 
and no letter ; and that like all other original phrases 
their sound-travesties are subsequently used in a meta- 
phorical and analogical sense in social intercourse, 
llie latin has, se vino et epulis sepelire (to bury the 
Man in .the Gormand}. The J^rench 'haSyS'ensevelk' 
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dans le solitude ; le chagrin (to bury the Man in lone- - 
liness ; in sorrow, grief; to forget the social duty by 
indulging in retirement ; useless regret). The Spanish - 
has resuscitd las casi sepultadas discordias (it revived 
dissensions almost buried in oblivion, forgotten), a hull ; 
seeQis,^r /leule ; q. e. there the binding ; that which keeps, 
holds together the object in point. The htdl of a 
skip, is that which holds the remainder, contents, sub- 
stance together ; makes it what we see it to be ; and 
the ?mll of a nut, is its shell. Heule the part. pres. 
of heuleUy to bind together, to compaginate, make 
compact. tSee article burial in this Volume, 

" He dyed when I came fro Jerusalem 

!^ And lyeth in grave under the *Rode-beme; 

*^ Al ne is it not his tomb so curious 

"As was the sepulture of Darius, 

"Which that Apelles wrought so sotilly." Chaucer: 

" And yerly in the mominge, the next day after sabboth 
" day, they came unto the sbpulche when the sun was 
" risen ; and they said won to another, who shall rolle 
" away the stone from the dore of the sepulcre ?" 

Tyndale's N. T. 

"Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light 
"And through the yielding planks a passage find." 

Dryden, 

^Whipping-post, the dutch roed-hoom ; roed^ rod ; ho€m, stick, 
beam, indefinitely from the twig to the tree, A Heathen Saxon 
type of the Egyptian crossed post for punishment infliction, subse- 
quently used by the Christian in the absolute sense of that on 
which his Saviour suffered. Hence the adoption of The Hol^ 
Rood for certain Churches, and Holy Places, Palaces. Rood is 
there the sound travesty of roede^ rod, stick for punishment. 
Boom and our beam (formerly heme) are a same word. 

A DANDELION ; the meadow weed so called ; seems, 
er d'hand hij lye on ; q, e, this is the time which 

i2 
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brings on suflfering to the Saxon hand ; when this ap- 
pears it announces the season of hard work to the c«d- 
tivator; in reference to the apjpearance of its flower 
upon the departure of winter (the time of torpor) and 
thus as the signal of the field working season come in. 
Johnsoa derives it from the french dent ds lion (lion's 
tooth) a mere translation &om the sound-sense of our 
own term. 

*^For cowslips sweet, let dandelions spread, 

'* For Blouzelinda, blithesome maid is dead.'' Ga/y, 

A PUN ; a misuse of words ; a fraudulent misappli- 
cation of their common import; now used in a play- 
ful and harmless sense ; seems, er Ppe on ; q, e, tnat's 
the Friar himself; there's the introduction of the Monk 
upon us ; that's the game the Missionary plays ; a Sax- 
on retort to some equivocal doctrine broached by his 
neighbour; and is in allusion to the Missionary's, to him, 
inconceivable dogma that the Sacrament-wafer, instead 
of being the bit of crust the Saxon took it for, was in 
&ct a compound of the persons of his Trinity, as well 
as of all mankind in all generations, and the only pass- 
port to the abode of their Maker into the bargain. 
And what truer type of a pun f or fraudulent abuse of 
words, when combined with the profit and influence it 
gave the Friar. Pijeon sounds as we pronounce pun^ 
which is as pon^ the u sounding as in thumbs dumhy 
drum, &c. not as in tune, flue , you, young, &c. No 
other language, known to me, has any word of equiva- 
lent import, resembling in letter or sound this term. 
A DUN ; an applicant for a performance of an engage- 
ment, a virtual promise to the claimant, a due or just 
debt, claim ; seems, er dij on ; q. e, there's what you 
. bring on thyself; that's your own bringing on ; imply- 
ing by non-payment; taking on credit instead of pity- 
ing ready money as you ought to have done, to dun 
A MAN TO DSATfl ; as to give him more of your presence 
and talk than is supportable by him; seems, toe dij on 
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er wCan Poe cT^^m ; q, e. have done with introduciDg 
(craiBafiiig) yourself there, for by it all propriety is at 
an «ad ; make an end of your visits there, vou are 
transgressing the hounds of established (admitted) 
^uiitom; d^ee^s sounds death, to tease a man to 
VXATH ; 'seems, toe fifse er m'mn toe dice's ; q. e, have 
•done with this repulsive conduct to me, for by it yon 
irill put an end to all that is proper, right ; implying 
it will provoke the speaker of the phrase to do that 
which IS not customary, thrash him, spit in his face, 
•quit his company, &c. ; but as ee means both that 
which is right and likewise marriage, the phrase mav 
be as a threat for the fair one's treating the speaker of it 
so savagely as might induce him to break the intended 
match ; fifse, sounds teaze, fun ; trick, play, amuse* 
meat, originating in, or from, the object m point; 
seems, vond ; q, e. trick contrivance, invention, some- 
thing found in, out, or by the one in point, implying 
for a due purpose; the substantive of the verb ick 
vmdy iek vond (I find, I found), to stun ; to oblite- 
rate natural faculty, power of mind and body ; seems, 
toe steune; q. e. support at an end, all that kept up in 
mind and body gone ; hence one in a helpless, hopeless 
'atate for the moment, time in point ; hence our obso- 
lete to ixstone, now to astonish, and french etonner, 
SteunCf stone, prop, support, sustenance. For pun, 
Johnson says he could detect no source ; dun, he de» 
rives from (what he calls the A. S. verb) dunan, as 
meaning to clamour ; but there is no such word in that 
dialect ; fun^ he says, is a cant word, a too frequent 
make-shift with him. Toe (at an end) sounding into 
the infinitive preposite has converted, with usi, toe 
Bteune, into to stun, bun as in dun-colour, a dun- 
coloured horse, &c. ; seems, dif on : in the sense of 
imagine to yourself, take into your head, and thus as 
left to your choice what you shall call the object so dis- 
tinguished; implying a fancy, or nameless shade of 
colour, one that language has no adopted word for ; 
and such is a dun-coloured animal or object. 
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'^ It grieves my heart to be pulled by the sleeve by 
" some ruffianly dun, with, "Sir, remember my bill." 

^rbuthnot, 

I don't care a pin for you ; seems, Hye d'hdnt 
Tee er, er Pijc'n^ Foije'r urv ; q, e, the Saxon's Moth^ 
tells him that his belief in being destined for Heaven 
(his natural religion) will be the cause of woe (that not 
being a Catholick Believer will ensure his goin^ to hell) 
is a thing brought in (invented) by the Missionary 
(Friar), i don't care a farthing for you ; seems, 
Hye d'hd'nt ke er^ er Va^r finge, Foijer uw ; q, e, 
the Saxon's Mother assures him the idea, his belief of 
returning to his Maker, being a cause of his going to 
the Friar's Devil, is all an affair made up by the Father 
(Monk); an invention of the Popish Priesthood, i 
don't care a straw for you ; Hye d'hd'nt, ke er er 
stier auwe Foije'r uw ; q. e, the Saxon's creed is, he 
returns to his Maker (is received back in Heaven, from 
whence he came), and hears from his Mother's lap, 
that the Friar's hereafter of woe (hell) is that by .which 
he rules his country (the place he belongs to ; the do- 
minions of the Romish Faith). £"€, state of misery ; 
er, the world to come ; the three foregoing origiiuils 
and travesties sound precisely alike. Care a pin; 
care a farthing ; care a straw ; are none of them 
English ; have no meaning, are nonsense in it. 

A water-wagtail; seems, er waere teere wage 
teele ; q. e. the seeing its food produces quick motion ; 
there's that in which the sight of its worm (insect) 
begets nimble action all over it, in reference to the trip 
of the bird and accompanying action of the tail-plume. 
Waere, part. pres. of waeren, to be aware of, to see, 
to observe ; teere, part. pres. of teeren, to feed, to 
make food of, to eat; teele, pres. pot. of teelen, to 
produce, to beget, to bring out. Waere teere, sounds 
as we pronounce water ; rest pre -explained. The 
dutch of to-day has the term Quick-steeri, for the 
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same species of bird ; quieky lively, nimble ; steertj 
tail. From quicken, quecken, we have our to qtiake. 
Quicky has been already accounted for in another part 
of this Essay. Wage, part. pres. of wagen, waegen^ 
to wag, to set in motion, to set forwards ; whence the 
dutch roagen (coach), in a substantive form ; and our 
TO WAGE, to put in action, to bring into effect, as in the 
phrase to wage war ; hence also a wager, as the set- 
ting in motion, causing the contest or trial of power 
between the objects in point ; and without a previous 
movement or motive, how is a contest excited, caused ? 
and here the motive is in an indefinite sense and may 
rdate to effect resulting from any trial of power, a 
WAG ; a ceaseless, restless, gesticulating talker, belongs 
here, as one whose body, limbs and tongue are 
never quiet but when their possessor is asleep. I could 
not wag, and I could not stir, move, are equivalent 
expressions. From wagen, the dutch has its frequen- 
tative waggelen, and we our to roaggle. To this stock 
I suspect the dutch waegen, wegen\io weigh, formerly 
to wage J also belongs ; to weigh a thing, is to deter- 
mine, what is wanted to be decided, by contrasting mo- 
tions ; one up, the other down, and thus to learn, to 
arrive at the point by motion, moving ; what else is to 
weigh f to weigh an anchor, is to move it from where 
it was before, weight, is the dutch wight, wicht, 
gewicht, that which lias existence, indefinitely; and 
what can exist as a visible substance that has no 
weight; or makes no impression either physically or 
morally ? The dutch for scales, instrument for weigh- 
ing, is waege, that is moving ; that the use of which 
consists in its contrasting motions, up and down, a 
TffAN OP WEIGHT ; seems, er m^an of w'heet ; q, e. 
there's that of which it is talked, one who is the sub- 
ject of general conversation, and thus a man of con- 
sequence, importance in society; w'heet, sounds 
weight. Here evidently belong dso the dutch wege, 
(way) as well as our own word ; as that on which, or 
by which it is moved, gone on by. To weigh upon 
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the mifidj is to move it, aflbct it, move it morally 
up and down. 

** An that pam hiss, and WAe their heads at thee." Bible. 

** Stately worthless animal, 

** That plies the tongue, and wags t?ie tail, 

** All flutter, pride and talk." Swift. 

« 'Tis merry in the hall when heards wag all." Shakssp. 

*^ I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 

'^ Tremhle and start at the wagoihg of a straw." Id, 

'' A counsellor never pleaded without a piece of pack- 
^' thread in his hand, which he used to twist about a fin- 
'^ ger all the while he was speaking ; the wags used to 
''caU it the thread of his diseourse,*^ Addison, 

" We must those who groan beneath the weight 
" Of age, disease or want commiserate.*' Denhatn. 

" How to make you suddenly an answei, 
^ In such a point of weight, so near mine honoiu* !" 

Shalcespeare, 

"See I^rd, the sorrows of my heart, 

" Ere yet it be too late ; 

" And hear my Saviour's dying groans, 

** To give those sorrows weight." jlddiscn. 

** Thus spoke to my laJy the knight full of care, 

•* Let me have y ova advice m a weighty affair." Swift. 

To BS TAKEN SHORT ; now used in the sense of to be 
stopped unwillingly, by surprise, unexpectedly ; also by 
the necessity of bowel-relief (in ixench. etre g^ne); 
seems, the sound travesty of toe Bije teke hen schort ; 
q, e. to the Industrious Saxon the Man in the Petticoat 
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(Gown ; the Friar) is a mere bloodsucker, tick ^that 
which sucks the blood of another as its mode of livmg ; 
a Saxon type of the intruded food-extortiug Missionary). 
Teke^ a tick; teke heriy sounds taken ; Schorty petti- 
coat, gown fjupejy type of the Popish Priesthood, the 
members of which never appeared in Catholick coun- 
tries in any other garment, and still do in the unre- 
formed regions of Popeiy. In literal sense the expres- 
sion has no meaning, a tear ; the dutch ^'^^r, which 
seems, gaere^ the pres. part, of gaeren^ geeren^ gere^n^ 
to gather, to collect, to combine in a same body or sense ; 
here in r^erence to the customarily expressed subdivi- 
sions of time, such as instants, moments, minutes, 
hours, days, weeks, fortnights, months, seasons, spring, 
summer, autumn, winter ; and for beyond which space of 
time, we have no other distinctive term belonging to 
oiu: dialect. Century and Millenium are foreign loans, 
subsequent to the Saxon period. The dutch has the 
term jaergetyde, i. e. the time which comprehends the 
seasons, stages, periods, times of the year. And our, 
now, technical phrase of, a year and a bat ; seems, 
erjaer hand er d'ee ; q, e. when you have the year 
over, you have eternity ; when you have seen the year 
out, hereafter is all that is left; implying, beyond 
that for the included seasons and their component 
periods, the Saxon had no other form or term to ex- 
press the diuration of time, except eternity. And what 
is eternity in point of meaning but the negation of any, 
but arbitrary, divisions of the uniform course of time ? 
The dutch has the phrase, ^'a^r ende dage; of which 
I take the true translation to be, the year ending, 
dawning begins ; dawning being as the indefinite comhig 
of day, and thus days without end, which is eternity ; 
ende^ihe part. pres. of enden, to ^niah, end; dage, 
the part. pres. of dagen, to dawn, to begin the day- 
time. EndSy has also the import o^andy the conjunc- 
tive particle. Jy y, and g, interchange dialectically, 
as in jaer, year ; galoeSy geloeSy jalouSy jealous y and 
the xUdSsxi geloso are one word ; so are the dutch geveri, 

K 
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and our antiquated to yeve^ and present to gtffe; as 
well ^^geeren^ and our to yerne^ as to long for to have; 
our garden y the ivenchjardiny Italian gtardino, 

** See the minutes how they run, 
- ** How many hours bring about the day 
'* How inany days will finish up the year, 
** How many yea.b,s & mortal man meiy live.^' Shakesp. 

/ 

'Syde dutch has the verb jaeren (to become older ; to 
increase in years) for which we have no equivalent 
y verb in sound and sense. 

To VOID ; to empty, to clear out , seems, grounded 
in wyden ; q. e. to make room, to go farther off, from, 
to detach, to loosen, relax ; and thus, by so doing, to 
leave the place empty that was before filled, occupied 
by the object in point ; with which our to widen is a 
same word. He "ooided up his dinner^ is he emptied 
his dinner upwards from where it laid, and thus made 
room for another, or something else which suited his 
stomach better. A void space, is an empty space, a 
place left for filling up, unoccupied. Void, the sub- 
stantive, infers complete emptiness, perfect vacuity; 
and is the past part, of the above wyden ; viz. wyd, 
ffewyd. Hence the french vider, and italian vuotare 
in the same import ; also, probably, the latin vitare, 
to go aside, to avoid, and thus to leave the place, space, 
spot, empty, unoccupied ; as well as our own to avoid ; 
which seems, toe er wyd; q. e, farthered, distanced 
from where it was, that occupied gone from, and thus 
the space before occupied left empty, gone from. 

** Excrements smell ill to the same creature that 
** voiDKTH them ; the cat burieth what she voidith." 

Ba4:qn. 

— " With what power 

** Were first the unwieldy planets launched along 
** Th' illimitable void." Thompson. 
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** And Jesus avoyded with his disciples to the See, 
**" and a great multitude followed him trom Galile and 
** from Jewry/' Tyndale's N. T. 

Wide from the truths is the truth departed from, left 
back, at a distance, set aside, transgressed, gone away 
from. 

FoRTUNB ; the ^vX^fortuijne^foriuin ; seems, Foije'r 
fu in ; q, e. Mother to you here ; the one who brought 
you into the world, into existence here ; hence as 
that insured by Nature of being the producer of its 
issue, while to all else Nature has allotted no such cer- 
tainty; thus the Sovereign Mistress of that which to 
all the rest must be matter of guess, accident, chance, 
compared with her nature-gifted certainty. The ad- 
ditional wheel and blindfolding bandage, are the super- 
erogatory typifications of the Painter and Statuary. 
FoRTUiiE is thus as the superior of Chance^ not its 
subject as all else is in this all-important regard. A 
jfortuney while possessed \s^ certainty, a fixed lot, that 
which has happened to the one in point, no longer a 
chance. Good Fortune , is good made a certainty; 
had Fortune the reverse. Hence the latin Fortuna, 
idealized by the Poet as the Goddess to which the de- 
partment of human events is allotted. Dea coeca (the 
olind Goddess); fortuna ridens ^smiling fortune); 
fortuna adversa (adverse fortune) ; fortuna ferrea 
(iron-handed fortune) ; /br/M«a domina (fortune the 
Sovereign Mistress), are all classick expressions of the 
Boman Poets. The Italian says, Fortuna e dormi (if 
Fortune is on your side you may go to sleep ; get into 
your bed and trouble yourself no more). Hence the 
obsolete verb to for tune y to happen, to take place. 
The laXmfors, chance ; seems,yby> '« ; q, e» there's 
the mother ; in the sense above accounted for. Quid 
aliudfors fquid Fortuna ? quid casus ? quid eventus ? 
Cic. [in what does the difference consist, between lot, 
fortune, accident and happening ?]. A lottery ; the 
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dutch loterpe ; io the si^me import ; and seems, er h 
te rije ; q. e. that's a place where all due order, regu- 
lation, oitler of things, is at an end ; impl3rinfi; a place 
where all depends upon, chance, luck, good or had 
FoffCj voijey Mother ; also womh. 2/0, place, whenci 
the latin tocusy italian locOy and Spanish luego, 

" Fortune, that arrant whore^ 

" Ne'er turns the key to the poor." Shakespeare, 

" Take me, take me while you may 

" Fortune comes not every day/* Engl, Opera, 

** Hit FORTUNED that when Jesus was come agayne, thi 
" people receaved him." Tyndale's N, T, 

** Let high sighted Tyranny range on 

" Till each man drop by lottery." Shakespeare, 

A magpte; the well known bird; seems, er magi 
Pye : q, e, there's a kin to the Friar ; a relative of thi 
Man of the Cowl ; in allusion to the mischievoui 
habits of that bird, in dispoilinff the gardens of tht 
homestead, as well as to its black and white dispartec 
plumage, as the analogous type of the white surplic< 
and black gown, the garb of the officiating Monk, anc 
corresponding endowments of the one, as well as o 
the other, of which a pie, in the same import, is th( 
ellipsis. A PIE, as the table comestible, is also thi 
same word, viz, er pye ; q, e, there's the Friar ; hi 
very image, himself; in allusion to the aptitude of tha 
dish for the reception of any varietv of eatable contents 
such as meat, fruit of all sorts and kinds, in all shapei 
and pieces, and of a like aptitude in the Friar of put 
ting up with whatever was given or offered him or ex 
torted by him from his dupes ; from the use of theii 
wives, horses and hquses down to their gift- victuals o 
all sorts ; all which medley he received and used withou' 
grimace or difficulty. Mage^ nuiegey a kin to, affinis 
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Johnson derives^ from the french ot^ [foot], because 
in some places in England an appus-pcuty is called an 
apple-foot !! The above phrases are evidently among 
the sneers of the Heathen-Saxon at the intruding 
Missionary. 

" The Raven croaked on the chimney's top, 

*' And chattering pies in dismal discord sang." S, 

" From thence of course the figure will arise, 

" And elegance adorn the surface oi your PiEs."jrtw^. 

Johnson derives magpie from pie^ pica, lat. and mag, 
contracted from Margaret ^ asphilis used to a sparrow, 
and poll to a parrot !!! 

THE BELLY THINKS THE THROAT IS CUT ; Caind, rcmS. ; 

seems, t'hij belle hjf t'incke's fhij f roct ijse kutte ; 
q. e. have done, you Friar, with bellowing a state of 
punishment for us Heathens, have done with imputing 
the horrifying sut and smoke -afifair to Cunnus (Woman); 
Boet ijse (horrifying sut), a Heathen t^pe of the Fresco 
paint of the Missionary's Hell ; sut infers fire, as its 
cause, that without which it could not appear ; roet 
and soet (sut) are equivalent terms in dutch. Rest 
pre-explained. Kutte is the Teutonick [Dutch] term 
for Cunnus, the classick type of WofnaUy witn the 
Roman ; with the Saxon the popular equivalent. Ano- 
ther Heathen repartee aimed at the Friar for his biblical 
and ungallant imputation of the Sex being the cause of 
damnation to Mankind. A doctrine as unknown to 
him till the Missionary's arrival, as to the New Zea- 
landers of to day till intruded upon them by us. TWoct, 
sounds throat ; belle hij, belly. Belle, part. pres. of 
hellen, to roar out, bellow. 

THE BOAT capsis'd ; uow used in the sense of the 
boat overset; €hij boet, Ka'p sij ysd; q, e, let the 
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Saxon repent (convert from Heathen to Papist) and the 
Friar gives up his bein^ to be horrified, remits his soul 
being racked by his devil. Capsis^d, has no other tense 
in our lan^a^e, neither is it ever used but as above. 
You capsise, is not english ; nor do we ever say, the 
ship, man of war, house, horse capsia'd. To me an 
evident proof of the above expression being a sound- 
sense travesty of a bygone phrase at an earlier sta^e 
of our language. Johnson has not the verb in his 
Dictionary, nor has any etymology ever been attempted 
for it. Boetj imperat. of boeten, to repent. The im- 
port of upset having been imparted to capstse by the 
above travestied expression, the word is now jocularly 
used in regard to the overturning of any carriage. 
He was capsisedy infers the one in point was overset 
in a carriage, 

bakefac'd ; that which excites dislike, disgust, ani- 
mosity ; heeW vee its ; q, e, what is bleating out there 
excites aversion ; that which is saying, uttering there 
provokes disgust ; and sounds as we pronounce hare* 
fa&d,. A term never used but in a vituperative import; 
we may say, thafs a harefac'd lie, but not, that's a 
barefaced truth ; a barefaced job, but not, a barefaced 
kindness, mercy, &c. nee, part. pres. of been, to bleat 
out ; its, pres. of itsen, hitsen, to excite ; vee, hatred. 

** It is most certain that uarefac'd bawdry is the 
" poorest pretence to wit imaginable.'* Dryden, 

Shakespeare puns upon the travestied letter-form of 
the word in the following passage. 

** Your french crowns have no hair at all and then you 
" will play barepac'd." Mids, Night's dream, 

Johnson derives the term from bare axid /ace / 

To ABOMINATE (formerly to abhominatej ; seems, 
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i'tt heh'ho tnij n*heete ; q. e. hold within yourself, 
Heaven has said no to me ; deem it that which your 
Maker has forbidden you to do, see or hear ; in refer- 
ence to the subject in point ; Tieb-ho, sounds aio, hy 
no letter; mi; n'heetj minate. Hence the latin ai&^ 
minare, abominatteSy as well as our own, french, italian 
and Spanish correlative verbal, adjective and substantive 
formations. An abominable acty is an act repugnant 
to the natural feeling of the one who uses the expression, 
though it may not be so to that of its perpetrator ; 
individual natures being as various and distinct as faces 
and makes, but combining in general result the purpose 
of their Ordaiuer. 

** That which men magnifie, is abhominable in the 
** sight of God." Tyndale'8 N, T. 

" Pride goes hated, cursed, and abominated by all." 

Hammond, 

A CUSHION (formerly cusshiny coshonj ; seems, cr 
kue schie on finj ; q. e. that on which chewing is 
promptly performed ; there eating is conveniently car- 
ried on ; and thus as the pillow on which the person 
rested during the meal, refreshment, or bed time; now 
supplanted by the chair or couch. Heiice the dutch 
kusseny the french coussiny italian cucino and Spanish 
coxino, Recumbere mensk (to lie down at the meal) 
was the Roman's phrase for, to sit down to dinner. 
Kuey part. pres. of Jcu-eny kurveny to chew, to eat ; 
schiey promptly, suitably. 

** He bracyd him by the myddil, and preyd him sit adown 
" And lowly with much worshipp ^^««ic? his coshon/' 

CJiaucer. 

A pieb; a landing place; seems, e'p hier ; q, e. 
here's the place to get up at ; here's where you should 
get upon ; ashore ; land. By Johnson and others de- 
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rived from the french pierre (stone) ; but piers are, 
even now oftener of wood than of stone, and formerly 
were usually all of wood, as every one's eyes may have 
convinced him who has crossed from Dover to Calais 
or Boulogne. Ey ee^ that which is right, usual ; e'p 
hier, sounds, a pier ; h, no letter; 'p, up, get up ; the 
indefinite type of ascending. 

''Oak cedar, and chesnut are the best builders; for pisrs, 
'* sometimes wet, sometimes dry, take elm.^* Bacon. 

To GNAW ; in the moral sense of to fret, vex, pinch, 
distress, corrode; seems, toenauwe; q, e, to the point 
of being distressed ; in a state of anguish ; painfully 
straightened ; where nauwe is the part. pres. of nauwen^ 
to distress, to make uneasy, to narrow unduly, painfully. 
His conscience gnaws him, imports his conscience 
distresses him, and can have no relation to physical 
gnawing, which we all do unrelentingly when we have 
the means, and which is the dutch knauwen,io champ, 
chaw, gnaw, bite. G and K have no sound before n 
and m; gnat sounds fiat; knot, not; gnarl, nor I; 
know, no ; 8fc, His good fam>e was gnawn, means 
his good renown, reputation was straightened, lessened, 
not eaten up by either rats, mice, wolves, or human 
teeth. 

'' See the hell of having a false woman, my bed shaU. 
'' be abused, my coffers ransack'd, my reputation 
** GNAWM." Shakespeare, 

A ciTHARNE (formerly also citternej ; since repre- 
sented by the guitar, harp, lyre, fiddle ; seems, er 
sj^te fheer ^ne ; q, e, there the lyre, harp ends by be- 
coming the master, getting the better of that which 
passes within us, of thought, mind ; or it may be, as 
sy t'Jiaere 'ne; q. ^.that which is the ending of trou- 
ble, vexation within us ; and citterne, may belong to 
the^r^^ phrase and citharne to the last. Sifte, chord, 
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ttring; also stringed instrument, lyre, harp; the 
strings of a fiddle^ are that on which the music de- 
pends. Hence the greek A;i^Aara, latin eitharay italiaa 
chUara^ french guitare^ Spanish guitarra^ and our 
guitar y which are all the combined words of the above 
phrase. ^^Mtistck has charms to sooth the savage 
breast." 

*' Lutes, ciTHARNES, pricksong, and all kinds of musick." 

Atkins's Eliz, v, 2, p. 206. 






Sallad and eggs, and lighter fare, 

Tune the Italian Spark's guitar." Prior. 



^^ Nam et citharizare, et cantare ad chordarum 
*^ sonum doctvs estk Dionysio (he was taught to play 
*'upon the citharne and to sing to the tune of its 
" chorda by Dionysius ; the Paganiniof that day)." 

" Di tal manera tocaha la guitarra Lope^ che decian 
" ia hacea hahlar (Lopez touched his guitar with 
" such dexterity, they said he made it speak)." 

A PRICKSONG ; seems, er prick soge'n ; q. e, the 
stimulus there is to get food, sustenance, support; 
what excites here is the means of living ; in reference 
to a public performer. Original and travesty sound 
alike. Prick, stimulus, cause of action ; soge, part, 
pres. of sogcn, soogen, to suck, to draw nourishment 
from. A phrase implying due performance of the 
•ubject in point. 

** Lutes, cithames, pricksong," &c. (see above), 

A BEAUTY (spelt, indifferently, by Chaucer, hewte, 
heaute, heautiej ; seems, er hij uw tije ; q, e. thereby 
that which entices, demands notice, engages the atten- 
tion ; captivates ; and sounds as we pronounce beauty ; 

h 
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rived from the French pierre (stone) ; hut piers are, 
even now oftener of wood than of stone, and formerly 
were usually all of wood, as every one*s eyes may have 
convinced him who has crossea from Dover to Calais 
or Boulogne. Ey ee^ that which is right, usual ; e'p 
hier, sounds, a pier ; h, no letter; */?, up^ get up; the 
indefinite type of ascending. 

''Oak cedar, and chesnut are the hest builders ; for pibrs, 
** sometimes wet, sometimes dry, take elm.** Bacon. 

To GNAW ; in the moral sense of to fret, vex, pinch, 
distress, corrode; seems, toenauwe; q. e. to the point 
of being distressed ; in a state of anguish ; painfully 
straightened ; where nauwe is the part. pres. of naumen^ 
to distress, to make uneasy, to narrow unduly, painfully. 
His conscience gnaws him^ imports his conscience 
distresses him, and can have no relation to physical 
gnawing, which we all do unrelentingly when we have 
the means, and which is the dutch knauwen, to champ, 
chaw, gnaw, bite. G and K have no sound before n 
and m; gnat sounds nat; knot, not; gnarly narl; 
know, no ; 8fc. His good fame was gnavon, means 
his good renown, reputation was straightened, lessened, 
not eaten up by either rats, mice, wolves, or human 
teeth. 

*' See the hell of having a false woman, my bed shaU. 
'* be abused, my coffers ransack'd, my reputation 
** GNAWM." Shakespeare. 

A ciTHARNE (formerly also citternej ; since repre- 
sented by the guitar, harp, lyre, fiddle ; seems, er 
syte fheer *ne ; q. e. there the lyre, harp ends by be- 
coming the master, getting the better of that which 
passes within us, of thought, mind ; or it may be, as 
sij t'ha£re 'ne ; q. ^.that which is the ending of trou- 
ble, vexation within us ; and citterne, may belong to 
the^r^^ phrase and citharne to the last. S^te, chord, 
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ttring; also stringed instrument, lyre, harp; the 
strings of ajiddie, are that on which the music de- 
pends. Hence the greek kithara^ latin eiiharay italiaa 
ehitaray french guitare^ Spanish guitarra^ and our 
guitar^ which are all the combined words of the above 
phrase. ^^Mu9%clc has charms to sooth the savage 
breast.^' 

*' Lutes^ ciTHARNESy pricksong, and allkinds of musick." 

Atkins's Eliz, v. 2,/?. 206. 

^' Sallad and esgs, and lighter fare, 

" Tune the Italian Spark's guitar." Prior. 

*^Nam et citharizare, et cantare ad chordarum 
" sormm doctiM est k Dionysio (he was taught to play 
*^upon the citharne and to sing to the tune of its 
" chords by Dionysius ; the Paganini of that day).** 

" Di tal manera tocaha la guitarra Lope^ che decian 
' la hacea hablar (Lopez touched his guitar with 
such dexterity, they said he made it speak).** 

A PRICKSONG ; seems, er prick sogen ; q, e, the 
stimulus there is to get food, sustenance, support; 
what excites here is the means of living ; in reference 
to a public performer. Original and travesty sound 
alike. Prick, stimulus, cause of action ; soge^ part, 
pres. of sogen, soogen, to suck, to draw nourishment 
from. A phrase implying due performance of the 
subject in point. 

"Lutes, cithames, pricksong,*' &c. (see above), 

A BEAUTY (spelt, indifferently, by Chaucer, hewte, 
heaute, heautie) ; seems, er hif uw tye ; q, e, thereby 
that which entices, demands notice, engages the atten- 
tion ; captivates ; and sounds as we pronounce beauty ; 

h 
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with which the french beautt^ italian belti^ and spanitk 
beldadj are a same word ; the / being a mere habitual 
pronuQoiatory intrusion, as in our ** term ' faulty for- 
merly ^an?/^, the dutchyat«/,yatt^ Youheautjfl you 
attractive, enticing creature ! you engaging being ! ji 
beautiful bird, prospect^ is a bird, prospect, which at- 
tracts, engages attention, notice. The french beau^ 
belj belle^ are a same word, and depend upon the inci- 
pient letter of the substantive adjunct; un bel 
\amme (a fine man), un beau gart^on (a fine boy); bel 
homme^ and latin bellus homo, are same phrases ; and 
so are the italian betta donna, latin bella domina, and 
french belle dame. The italian says, bello e quel che 
picu^e (beauty is that which please) we say, handsome 
M that handsome does. The latin has no substantized 
term for beauty, corresponding in letter or sound with 
our word, nor with its own adjective bellus. The ital- 
ian and Spanish have also bellezza, as another term ibr 
beauty, which seems, bij el letse aa ; q. e, with every 
one a tie at once ; that which fixes, binds tc it as soon 
as seen; let^e, latch, rope, string, tie; sa, at once; 
sasa, in a moment. 

*' ! leude book with thy foule rudenesse, 
^'Sith thou hast neither beautib nor eloquence.*' 

Chaucer, 






Booth were perfect before God , and walked in all the 
* lawes and ordinacions of the lorde that no man coulde 
Jynde fawtb with them." Tyndale's N. T. 



Curst cows have short horns; Cambd, rem, 
seems, ke > hist Koum's, Heve schie oer't ho V '?**#.; 
q. e, the state of woe-story (Friar's hell) is the Jack- 
daw's own (his invention, his concern) ; our Mother 
(Nature, the voice of our Maker) tells us from within 
ourselves, as soon as all is over with us here below we 
are received on High, in Heaven ; and is as much as to 
say, are we Heathens to reject the inborn notice of Him 
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wfco Hude 118, for the Monk's Tale which we never 
heard of till the Head of hit Gang, the Pope, crammed 
hfan apoii US ; can we put upon a footing such words 
with the natnre-inapiied promise of the Deity f Kouw^ 
Jackdaw, type of the chattering Monk ; ke V Ai«/, 
sounds curst ; sckie oert^ short ; hor *n '#, horns. 
PALM SUNDAY ; fulm soene dee ; q, e. the time of 
satisfying the palm of the hand, putting what its pos- 
sessor wants into it ; in reference to the time of year the 
Saxon had to satisfy the Friar's claims upon him ; and 
has no relation to Sunday, more than to any other 
day ; but merely to the time of the year, viz., Easter. 
Ee, time indefinitely. Paint, inside of the paw, 
hand ; soene, part. pres. of soerten, to pacify. 

To LOATH B ; to feel oppressed, depressed by the ob- 
ject in view; seems, t'u laede ; q, e. to within you 
oppressing, loading ; and thus a distressing sensation ; 
to loathe a person, is to feel distressed by the sight of 
him ; to loathe your victuals, is to be distressed by 
eating them. Heuce the A. S. lathian (to loathe) in 
the praet. lathode. Our to load, and the dutch laeden 
are a same word. ^ load upon the mind, as a weight 
or oppression upon the miod, is a well-known phrase. 






LOATH IK6 is a syniptom known to attend disorders 
in the Stomach." Quincy. 

" Why do I stay within this hated place, 

** Where every objectshocks my loathing eyes.'* Rotte. 

Dbstiny ; seems, dese fin Hif ; q, e. these their 
Maker receives back, allows to return to him ; and thus 
in reference to Man, as distinguished from the Brute. 
Neither original phrase nor combined word apply to 
other than Man. The destiny of a flea, an eel, an 
elephant, a sow, a louse, a ^, is not English. 
Hence the french destin6e, Italian destino, and latin 
destinatio, Dese, these. Rest pre-explained. Des- 

l2 
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tiny applies duly to country j city^ and to all objects, 
where . human beings are necessanly implied, such as 
ships, hoatSy &c. ; the ship's, hoot's destiny, destp- 
nation f is a due expression, as that which is steered, 
guided by man. 

'* But who can turn the stream of dbstiny, 

'' Or break the chain of strong necessity, 

" Which fast is ty'd to Jove's eternal seat.'' Spenser. 

A MONSTER ; the dutch monster, which seems, as er 
rn'on ster ; q, e, along with that a stare is brought on ; 
when we see the object in point our eye remains out- 
stretched and fixed, as it is when we are surprised or 
astonished by its means. Stere, stere, sterre, the el- 
lipsis of ster-oogen (to look with outstretched fixed 
eyes). Hence the french monstre, latin monstrum^ 
italian mostro, and Spanish muestro, A flea of lar- 
ger bulk than usual, is as much a monster to all, as an 
elephant is to him who has never seen one. Monstra 
putares vel si muiier vitulum, vel si bos ederet agnum 
(how you would stare if your wife was brought to bed 
of a calf, or your cow calved a lamb). But mokstbr 
in dutch has also the import of muster, an inspection 
of individuals ; likewise of pattern, as well as of de- 
ploy, ostentation, arrogance; and each of these 
meanings still grounds in the above given phrase ; the 
look, eye is on the pattern to choose by ; on each tn- 
dimdtial who compose the object of the inspection, 
muster, and contemptuously, or with astonishment on 
the one who displays arrogance, parading manoeuvre. 
Shakespeare has the verb to monster, in the sense of 
to exaggerate, to enlarge unduly the sense of what has 
been written or said. Our term to muster, is the dutch 
muijsteren, in the sense of to inspect, to examine, to 
pry into ; probably the frequentative of muifsen, to be 
all eye and ear, and thus to be the type of watchful- 
ness and attention ; the verb of muijs (mouse), with 
which the latin mus is a same word; in reference to that 
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which causes the watchful eye and posture of the Cat 
to seize it ; in dutch also muijsen (to mouse) whence 
our to tnusey and probably the latin musoe, as the fabled 
divinities presiding over all that which fixes and ab- 
sorbs the human intellect, in each department of know- 
ledge. TO KNOW ; seems, toe no ; q, e, no at an end ; 
and thus certainty established to the extent of human 
intellect ; in reference to that which then passes within 
the mind ; now established as a verb and conjugated by 
tenses accordingly, ^is here no letter any more than 
in krt£ey knead, knight , knot, in which it has no sound, 
for if written nee, nead, night, not, they have a same 
utterance ; nor is w any letter or vowel any more than 
\ii'fiow,glow, low, snow, tow, which sound no more 
than^o, glo, lo, sno, to. As to know, precludes doubt, 
and implies certainty, to know for certain, though a 
usual phrase, in literal* import, is tautological, if not ab- 
surd ; but I take it to be the travesty of toe no voor^$ 
er't ee'n : q. e. no at an end, that which is right, truth, 
certainty presents itself, comes forward to the mind, 
and sounds to know for certain, j^dam knew Eve, 
as the well-known Bible phrase, implies after what had 
paKsed between them, he had no longer any doubt of 
ner being something not altogether the same as himself; 
and probably Eve had come to the same conclusion, 
though she seems to have kept it to herself, which Adam, 
like ^1 other rakes, seems not to have done. To know, 
in dutch is konnen, kennen, kunnen, Johnson derives 
it from the A. S. cnawan, in the praet. cneow, but 
that's from the source above given as well as our 
to know. A FISH ; the dutch visch, seemingly derived 
from vits, rapid, quick, and that from vite, a streak, a 
flash ; implying that which is seen in the water merely 
as a flash, that which escapes the eye as quick as a 
flash of lightning ; and thus a true character of the 
fish in its native element. And probablv the latin 
pisds is a same word ; p and^^ combine and exchange, 
the dL\xich peerd (horse) and germdiU pferd, are a same 
-word I and so are the dutch voder, the german vater, 
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the engliah/aihery the latin poUer^ and itaUan /XKlir. 
A CALM ; the dutch kalm ; seems, kaVm ; q. e. a 
eharmiDg state come in ; that which is pleasing is pre- 
sent ; that which is fine prevails ; in reference to the 
object in point when the term is used, either weather, 
water, sea, mind, countenance, action in persoa, &c. 
A calm day^ is a fine, a pleasing day. A calm dispO' 
sition, a pleasing, happy disposition for self as weQ as 
others. A calm sea, is the sea in a pleasing state, as 
opposed to its rough state. To calm a person^ is to 
make him a more pleasing being than he was when in 
the opposite state. An adjective and substantive im- 
port belongs to the word, whence the verb to calm and 
calmneas. Hence the italian and Spanish calma as 
Well as the french calme, Kaly beautiful, pleasing^ 
fine, pulcher ; whence probably the greek ka£M in the 
same sense ; to kalon (the acme of what pleases.) 

" For God alone in the still calm we find, 

'* He mounts the storm and walks upon the wind.*' 

** It is no way congruous that God should be frighten- 
** ing men into truth, who were made to be wrought on 
*' by CALM evidence and gentle methods of persuasion." 

^rhuthnot. 

■ 

A strawberry; seems, er ster auroe heer rije; q, 
e. that which is spangling the ground there, is a berry ; 
ster, sterre, part. pres. of sterren, to star, provide 
with stars, shining masses, stellare, Johnson gives no 
etymology for it, but puts fragarta (meanine I %mi^' 
ipo^e, fragumy the latin for strawberry , for the 
other is a wotd in no language) as its equivalent, with 
which the italian fragola and french fraise are same 
words. In dutch aerdhesie (ground-berry). Fraga 
dumetis vulsa (strawberries plucked from the wilds). 
Beere and hesie are dutch equivalents for berry, 

** Content with food which Nature freely bred 

" On wildings and on strawberries they fed.*' J)ryd. 
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HsisoomBTOHisLASTHOMB; heisdead; seerns, Aj«*« 
M^'ney fu hiss lafs ho' me ; q. e, when there's an end 
here of jour companion (fellow creature), let it whis- 
per within you, heaven is conceded to him. Oa^^ 
gade^ equal, fellow- man, companion; and gae^ne^ 
sounds gone: lat, past part, of laten^ laeten^ ver^ 
laeteny' to concede, to grant to ; so that lafs ho'me^ im- 
plies, entering into what was his wish^ is now granted 
him. Lafs sounds last, a rbbus ; a puzzle, riddle, 
device ; seems, er rib u's ; q. e, there you, as a rib ; 
with them (the Friar) you are held to be the produce 
of a rib ; in allusion to womankind as a rib snipt from 
the side of dozing Adam ; implying of course, Man as 
wd) as Woman, for without her^ Man would have been 
extinguished some time agro. A Saxon sneer at 
the Friar and his Book ; and to the heathen who had 
never heard the story before, it must have been, at first 
at least, a very puzzling riddle^ though not so to the well- 
schooled Christian, to whom it has become an irrefraga- 
ble truth. Rib^ ribbe, with which our rib^ is a same 
word ; the i once sounded as we now pronounce e, and 
yet does on the Continent; u, you, yourself, Man, 
Woman, and Child ; Mankind. Johnson derives it 
from the latin rebus, a plural oblique case of res, 
(thing) and defines it, a Picture ! 

*' Some citizens wanting arms^ have coined themselves 
*' certain devices alluaing to their names which we 
** call BEBUS." Pea^ham, 

Jargon ; discourse unintelligible to the hearer from 
mysterious refinement, or afiecied research; seems, 
ji^arg on ; q, e. ever displaying the mysterious one, 
ever coming in with refinement, implying an uncalled 
for and affected use of subtlety instead of plain com- 
mon sense, -^rg, erg, arch, unduly cunning, astute, 
acute ; j\ je, ever, always. Arch, in this sense, has 
been confounded with arch as in arch-angel, arch- 
bishop^ where it is the travesty of the dutch artsch. 
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implying prime f chiefs and probably grounding in t 
(first). An arch-thief is the dutch arUch-mef; 
arch-bishop, een artach-hishop ; arch-angel, art 
engel; arch-fiend, artsch-vyand ; &c. Johnson i 
others derive^ar^oT} from the french Jargon ; but thi 
our own word adopted in that dialect, wronglj suppo 
to be grounded in the Spanish gerigonza ; q, e. % 
berish, a term already explained in this Essay, i 
which has nothing to do with jargon ; the span 
equivalent for which is xerga (pronounced jergaj c 
lectically combined from j erg er ; q. e. always sor 
thing mysterious, arch there. Another Spanish equ 
alent for gibberish is germania (german -lingo) ' 
type of uncouthness and harshness to the Spanish ea 

*' During the usurpation an infusion of enthuaiast 
** JARGON prevailed in all the writings." Swtft, 



•" His predeces8ar*s rules 



** Were empty caw^ all jargon of the schools.'* Pri 

To argue; to exert your talent against what } 
think erroneous ; toe arg u ; q. e, yourself advao< 
against deception, your mind and tongue brought 
opposition to that which you deem wrong; arg^ 
there in its sense of bad, unsound, deceitful ; u, yoi 
•elf, as when we say, act like yourself^ and mean, a 
man, rational being ought to do ; toe (towards, com! 
against) sounding as the infinitive to, the phrase I 
been adopted as a verb by us. Hence the la 
arguere, argumentum^ argutus, and our own corre 
tively fonned terms. A bad argument, is a failure 
the mental display of him who has reasoned the po: 
in question. 

" Why do christians, of several persuasions, 
^^ fiercely argue against the salvability of ea 
" other ?"* Dec, of piety. 
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" The best moral argument to patience, in my opini- 
'' on, is the advantage of patience itself." Tillotson. 

In jeopardy ; in a dangerous position ; seems, in 
Juifpe haerd hi; ; q. e, let the Man of the Surplice 
(Saxon type of the Papal Missionary) into the place 
and the Saxon is scorched ; admit the Friar's doctrine, 
and the Heathen is to be burnt (in allusion to his Hell 
destiny for the infidel). And what truer type of a 
dangerous position ? Juijpe^juj)pe^ the official vesture 
pf the papal clergy ; and sounds as we pronounce^*^<^, 
instanced, analogically, also in our term leopard (for- 
nierly libartj which is the dutch luijppaerd^ lupp- 
^d, lupaerd, Johnson and others ground jeopard^/ 
Jn the french jeu perdu (lost game), or else^'' ai perdu 
(I have lost)!! 

" Look to yourself, thou art in jeopardy." Shakesp, 

" Men that have jeoparded theyr lives for the name 
" of our Lorde Jesus Christ." TyndaWs N. T. 

" About the king ther ran on every part, 

" Pull many a tame lion and lib art." CJtaucer. 

Great boast small roast ; Camhd. rem, seems, 
ffijreeetj boetse, *8 mael^ rost ; q. e. he (the Friar) 
^tsyour mutton (dinner), cuts his jokes, and if you 
have a wife does that for her which belongs to yourself 
to do. Ree^ mutton [formerly goat-meat, as has been 
repeatedly explained here]; hoetse^ the pres. pot. of 
^Uen^ to be jocular, to make fun of, to mimick, and 
aonnds boast ; mael, consort, wife, conjux ; rost, the 
pres. of rossen^ to do that which the stallion does 
to the mare; inire femellam ; of which the french 
^^ie^aiicher and the italian cavalcare are the equiva- 
lents in import. It is said, in scandalous story, that a 
Convent of Nuns had a young deaf and dumb gardener, 
and being thus assured he could tell no tales nor hear 
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any questions, eiascuna voleva sapere come il Mutolo 
sapeva cavalcare (every one of them became anxious 
to know what sort of a stallion he would make ; to see 
if he was a good Peace according to the Nun-standard ; 
impl3dng of course, each satisfied her curiosity by prac- 
tical proof. Rossen^ to cover a mare, grounds in ros 
(horse) ; with which the ros of Don Quixote's Rosi- 
nafiie is a same word. Hence the french rosse (a horse 
requiring the whip ; type of a bad horse) and perhaps 
their verb rosser, to whip, beat, as the horse-stimulant ; 
rosser un Iwmmc is to treat a man as a horse; q, e, 
to beat him \ hence also the italian ronzino^ poney. 

A BIGOT ; now used in the sense of a sectarian en- 
thusiast ; seems, er bi/ got ; q, e. Heaven acquired by 
a wash of water ! by baptism ! (formerly done by im- 
mersion of the person). A Heathen ironical sneer 
aimed at the Missionary's convertional doctrine. As 
much as to say, the Friar tells us Heathen worshippers 
of God the true way to make ourselves acceptable to 
him, is by having water poured on us, for if we don't 
have this done, he has a Hell is ready for us, i, e. if we 
don't turn Papists we are " sure to be damned. And it 
is this sneering gist of the original phrase that has im- 
parted the derogatory sense still carried by the com- 
bined word. Johnson derives it from the french higot^ 
which is our own word in that dialect, and for which 
he offers no etjonology. The original phrase is a Na- 
tural Religionist's reproof at the attempt of the Friar 
to make him adopt what seemed to him an odd passport 
to Heaven. He is a bigot ^ is, even now, no compliment 
to the one to whom the expression refers. 

A DEIST ; now used in the sense of a Unitarian in 
opposition to a Trinitarian, and thus in the Friarly im- 
port of an infidel, one who rejects the additional brace 
of the Papist ; seems, er dij is € ; q. e. Heaven is for 
you when all is closed here ; when shut out from here 
(dead) tliere's the place intended for you ; er^ as Heaven 
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has been repeatedly explained here ; difj to, for you ; 
t\ tCy closed, at an end; also tOy so that the phrase 
may be simply, there's wliere you go^ implying, when 
you go from hence ; but I think the first the true phrase 
Te aaemen and fsaemen are a same word for together ^ 
the e having no sound. With either the latin deus or 
sreek theos (God) the term deist can have nothing to 
do ; where is the terminal ist to come from ? No word 
is a compound of distinct languages; and neither 
deistus, nor theistos are, nor ever were, existent 
words. Dijy has the import both of thou and of to 
thee^ and sounds as we now pronounce de^ dee, John- 
son derives the term from the french deiste, our own 
word ; but for that, neither he nor the french have given 
any ground source, deism ; now used in the sense of 
Unitarianism, in opposition to Trinitarianism, and pa- 
pistically implying an infidel ; seems, dije 's 'm ; q, e. 
ending here is entering into a better state ; implying 
death to be the key of Heaven, that which opens its 
gate to us ; and thus as the nature-inspired belief of him 
who uses the expression, which sounds precisely as we 
pronounce deism, DiJe, the part, of difen^ to be pro- 
moted to a better state has been already explained in 
this Essay under the article to diei 'm^ im^ in, at an 
end, all over; y with a double dot, and f/ with none, 
are a same letter, in the teutonick stage of the dutch. 
The term implies the natural religion of the one uninfect- 
ed by the Friar or Sectarian. Ism like the above ist, can 
not be a decoction of either the latin or greek dialects. A 
TRUISM ; now used as the equivalent of a self-evident 
truth; seems, er f ruw is 'm; q, ^..there's where we 
go for peace and quiet ; Heaven is where all the suffer- 
ings to which humanity is subject are ended ; in ccelo 
qmeSy implying and no where else ; te ruw, at rest, in 
peace and quiet. And thus a self-emdent-truth, to 
the Saxon natural-rehgionist. Johnson has skipped 
the term, though one as usual in social intercourse as 
any other in the English language. 

m2 
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" Truism ; a self-evident truth." Maunder* 8 diet, 

A FANATteK ; a preposterous, outrageous exhibitor of 
religious, moral, or political zeal ; seems, er vaen at 
ijck ; q. e, there get to provision is the mark, point ; the 
object there is to provide for self, what jou see in the one 
there is to catch the first opportunity of supplying him- 
self with food. Va£n^ vangen^ to catch hold of, to grasp ; 
ijck, standard, mark. Kaen, sounds fan, Johnson 
grounds the term in the latin fanum (a temple, the 
church of the ancient Roman) ! From the above phrase 
the french has '\\,%fanatique, and the latin xi^fanaticus in 
an adjective sense, but there is no formally correlative 
substantive in that language. A term never used but 
derisively ; philosophus penh fanaticus (a philosopher 
almost fit for Bedlam) is a Ciceronian phrase ; and you 
fanatick ! is about equivalent to, you madman ! 

THE DEITY ; now used in the general sense of the 
Divinity, God ; seems, Vhie dij hiei Hij ; q. e. when 
all is at end with you here. He (the One, God) calls 
you to himself; all here below over, your Maker 
summons you to him, and in this sense we use a call 
from Heaven, in speakinff of a person's death. Hence 
the french deite. With the latin deus, and the greek 
theos, the complete equivalent of God is had ; whence 
then or why the additional ity ? why add to that which 
is already complete in a same sense ? Original phrase 
and travesty sound precisely alike. Hij, as God, has 
been repeatedly accounted for in this Essay. Johnson 
gives no source for the term, except the french deit€ 
which is our own word, to which he adds deita^ as a 
latin term, which it neither is nor was. When not made 
absolute by the article tJie, it has the general import 
of divinity ; with the Idolater, his deity is his idol, 
with the Lover, 7tis mistress, as that which he worships, 
adores. A deity may be any thing to which the user 
of the term imputes something not in his own power 
to do ; the one who can remit the convict's sentence 
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of death, is in regard to him, a deity ; and in this 
sense Shakespeare uses the term ; *' Humbly complain- 
ing to her DBiTY, got my lord Chamberlain his liberty" 
(got the qtieen to remit his sentence of death), the 
JBSLLY ; seems, fhy helUhije ; q, e, that which an- 
nounces suffering, that which tells its want ; what will 
not suffer neglect quietly, silently, without giving notice. 
JBelley pres. pot. of hclleriy to sound a bell, to denote 
by loud sound when struck, to warn, to apprize. And 
what notifies to its possessor its state, more effectively 
than the empty belly ? When used in relation to other 
than Mankind, it is as an analogical metaphor. The 
helly of a Mountain, its base, is its lowermost protu- 
berant part, as the belly is in the body. The belly of 
Hell, is the lowest part of hell ; * *out of the belly of Hell 
cried I, and thou heardest me.*' Jonah, Belle, part, 
pres. of bellen, to ring, to make an indefinite noise, 
sound ; the verb of belle, a bell ; hije, the part. pres. 
of hijen, to molest, to trouble. The dutch for oelly 
is balff ; see v, 2. p, 33. of this Essay, where another 
source is surmized for the term belly, but which I now 
do not believe to be the true one. For the explanation 
of the phrase belly-timber, see v, I, p. 202. of this 
Essay. 

" The strength of every other member 

'* Is founded on your belly-timber." Prior. 

BEHAVIOUR ; seems, bij Heve rvie Ho u V ; q. e. 
you are according to the Mother Heaven has given you ; 
what you are to be, depends upon your Mother's educa- 
tion of you, referring to the never obliterated habits 
acquired by early example ; when the Mother, then the 
Nurse, is the constant witness of the early days of life 
the Father, at that period of society, a merely incidental 
witness of his child's habits. The original phrase 
sounds as we pronounce behaviour, to behave ; fu 
biJ Heve ; q. e. be as if your Mother was present, 
close by ; consequently as you ought, with self controul 
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respectfiillT ; verbalized by the fu of the phrase re- 
sounding into the infinitve to. But the crusty phrase 
of^ BEHAVE YOURSELF ! as the recall of the Monitor to 
the ill-conducted one ; seems, hij Hetie vw er's elf: 
q. e. the Mother out of the question, what you are there 
IS a Doemon (evil Genius, Sprite, Incubus ; elfy alf^ 
being the Saxon's type of a bad temper, a troublesome 
being). Unless moaified by good or had^ behaviour im- 
plies simply general conduct in the one in point. To 
oe upon your behaviour, implies acting under the con- 
troul of personal responsibility to the other in question. 

" When we make profession of our faith, we stand; 
'* when we acknowlecige our sins, or seek unto God for 
'* favour, we fall down ; because the gesture of con- 
'* stancy becometh best in the one, in the other the be- 
" HAViouR of humility" Hooker, 

" Tyrants themselves are upon tlieir behaviour, to a 
** superior power.'' U Estrange, 

" With such sober and unnoted passion 

" He did behave his anger ere 'twas spent, 

" As if he had but proved an argument." Shakesp, 

Nonsense; absurdity; seems, Nonnes^ hen's ; q, e. 
this is playing the Friar with us ; this is such stuff as the 
Monk talks to lis ; and is a Saxon type of absurdity, in 
relation to the, to him, ridiculous tenets he hears from 
the Missionary, and specially to the real-body- wafer, and 
the three as one dogma. Terms pre-explained. Nonne 
8ij hen's, sounds nonsense. There is no such word in 
English as non; yet Johnson says the term is as, 
non and sense, and if he means the latin non, how is 
the english term sense to connect with it ? Hold your 
nonsense, now used in the sense of, cea^e to talk such 
stuff, seems, hold uw er Nonne sij hen's, your being 
holed (put into Hell) for your next world is what 
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comes from the Friar; implying no one but such a 
bold-faced impostor would say such a thing. 

KING HARRY lov'd A MAN; Cavfibd, rem. seemSy 
he mge Haer rije ; lovd er Man ; q, e. woefiitt torment 
(type of the Friar's Hell) is the getting up (making up; 
invention) of the Man in the Baize Frock (Friar), there 
(Heaven) is that which is promised to Man (Heaven 
for his hereafter is the nature-inspired promise of his 
Maker to Man). In literal form the expression is worse 
than nonsense. Ke inge^ sounds 'king. The above 
phrase is one of the forms of the creed the Heathen- 
Natural-Religionist. 

Als de wyn is in de man 

Is de wysheid in de Kan, 

Englished in Bosworth's A. S. diet, by, 

" As when the wine is in the man 

" Is the wisdom in the can.*' 

Understand that who can; I can't; but believe the 
true translation of this proverbial teutonick distich to 
be, "as soon as the wine is in him [swallowed] he's 
then the Man (the true one, what he ought to be), says 
the Friar ; why, replies the Saxon, that's putting wisdom 
in the tankard (chalice)." And is another Heathen sneer 
at the Friar's holding his sacrament- wine to be real 
blood, and that he who had not had a sup from it, was not 
a Papist, consequently, in his idea, not what a man 
should be. 

You HAVE BROUGHT YOUR HOGS TO A FINE MARKET; 

seems, uw heve hij rouwt uwW Jioge's^ toe af Hye'n 
maer keet ; q, e, you have from your Mother (from your 
infancy you are taught) when you die you euter into a 
state of peace and quiet, that's your comfort ; put an 
end to him who says the Industrious Saxon's entranc 
there [into Heaven] depends upon a bit of filth (Saxon 
type of the real- body- wafer, previously and repeatedly 
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accounted for; the swallowing of which, according 
the Friar, made the one who did so a proper subje 
for Heaven]. An expression for which another sour 
is surmizsd in v. I. p, 141. of this Essay ; but this 
consider the true one. Hoge^ consolation ; keet^ filt 
Bij roumty sounds brought ; toe of Hye'n^ to a Jin 

CASH ; value in substance as opposed to value in pr^ 
mise ; seems, kasse ; q, e. money-box, the specie-cheG 
the distinctive term for that applied solely to the holdii 
of metallick pieces of exchange ; with the tradesma 
now called the till. To pay in cash^ is to pay (satisf; 
by what's in the money-box, subsequently used in tl 
direct sense of money. 

■** A thief bent to unhoard the cash 



" Of some rich burger." Milton, 

A cowslip; seems, tfrA:oM slippe ; q, e. when th 
is seen cold is gliding off; the cold of winter is sHppic 
away ; kou, as accounted for in this vol. at''the artic 
coward ; slippe^ part. pres. of to slip, glide gradual] 
forwards, indefinitely. Johnson surmizes it as Xh\ 
which meets the cow*s lip, "he might as well say thj 
a COWSLIP is as white as a Lilly." Sydney, 

" Where the bee sucks, there suck I, 

" In a cowslip's bell I lie." Shakespeare, 

A Piss-A-BED ; the equivalent of dandelion, alread 
accounted for in this vol. ; seems, er'p hisse er bed 
q. e. when this is up (in flower) it tells us it is wrong 1 
be in bed, that we ought to be up ; in reference to ii 
blossoming at the opening of the season for husbandi 
work, as well as to expansion of the flower at sun-ris 
from its nocturnal collapse. Bed^ is the dutch bee 
bedde ; er, there, then, at this period ; er, erre, irri 
error, wrong. The french pisse en lit, is the transl? 
tion of our own term. 
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To FLAT THE DEVIL ; a commoD expression in the 
>eii8e of to make or cause mischief by what is done by 
that or the one alluded to ; seems, €u plee, fhij die 
f'i'ijle; q, e. to you a duty, to him that which is tor- 
menting ; for you a thing right to do, for the other that 
^hich drives him mad. Terms pre-explained. Pfce, 
sounds j[>/(f7y ; die niijle^ devil (formerly divelj. In 
literal sense it can only mean to act the devil^ as when 
^e say he is to play to Punch ; but is that what is meant 
^y the phrase when used ? The storm played the devil 
^h the cropSy don't import, the storm acted Satan with 
the crops, but that it did the usual office of a storm, 
°°e, to the owner, rery tormenting, no fun, no joke. 

^HB DEVrL WAS WELL, THE DEVIL A MONK WAS HE ,' nOW 

Deld to be a proverb, but in literal construction, instead 
of a maxim or rule of truth, sheer nonsense, and seems 
the travesty of a Saxon sneer at the Friar's hell-tenet ; 
***.» t'hijdie wHjle rvase welle, fhijdie w'ijle er Monck 
^(ise hije ; q, e, that which terrifies you is the fire- 
*treaming place, why that which terrifies you is a fire- 
place of the Monk's own kindling, making up (working 
^P> manufacture), says the Heathen; wtfZ/^, a spring, 
*D everflowing source of fluid ; wase^ a lighted torch, 
that fi-om which fire continues to issue, stream ; hye^ 
part. pres. of hijen^ to labour hard at. Monck ^ as now 
l^th us. Johnson says in his diet, the sentence is a 
^d of ludicrous negative in an adverbial sense I 

The CONSCIENCE ; seems, t'Hij konne schie eerCs; 
?• ^. entirely the only one knowing he belongs to God ; 
the One alone who understands he is the creature of his 
™*ker, and thus the distinctive mark of mankind, a 
^^ty unimparted to other beings ; in the course of 
y^ae and lost sense of the original form, used in the 
?iport of self-responsibility, inward feeling, homo 
^kfioT (the inward man, the mind). He has no con- 
^cienee, means, he is no man, does not act as if he was 
* human being, but a brnte. His conscience pricks 
*^, his inward feel disturbs, wounds him. A con- 
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sdentious man, is what a man ought to be, on< 

acts as a man, not as a brute. A conscience ; 

aversion, hesitation ; seems, er Iconne schie een's ; 

the only One here knowing he does wrong, th€ 

Being on earth aware of his bad deeds ; implying 

does, is ; and in this sense he made a conscience o^ 

ing it, is as he was averse to doing it, turned 

within from committing the deed in point. Henc 

latin eonscieniia, where the con is the representat 

konne, not of cum (with). Mea mihi consci 

pluris est qukm omnium sermo (my internal fe< 

mind, is of more consequence to me than all thi 

monizings of others), conscious ; seems, konne 

ho u's ; q. e, knowing that Heaven is all in all, is 

you are the only being which understands, is aware 

is the cause of all that is ; and thus the distinct ma 

Man. He is conscious of his fault, he is the 

being which knows when it does wrong, i, e. what m 

is. Hence the latin conscius. Mens conscla rec 

the inward feel of right, of knowing right from wr( 

Unconscious is the temporary loss of inward fee 

mind ; as in a fit, in sleep, in a state of ignorance 

which the latin equivalent is nescius, scire, the 

infinitive in the import of to know, to have le 

seems, schie hye er hij ; q, e, labour alone will e] 

him to reach the project in view ; in reference to the 

implied ; scire fidibus, labour has enabled him to 

upon the fiddle, lute, lyre ; a thing not to be done - 

out previous labour, work, exercise, study, a! 

grosch, is to have acquired the greek language by si 

hard work. Scire tuum, is the knowledge you 

acquired by your own study, labour. Si sapis . 

sets nescis (if you are wise you will keep what you 

learnt to yourself; not run the risk of being take 

a fool). Numina conscia veri (God knows the t 

in reference to what the one in point then ss 

numina in the sense of its singular number ; per suj 

et numina conscia veri (by the Gods of the vi 

and the only G^ of the one who makes the appei 
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the sacred oath put into the mouth of one of his poeti- 
cal personnages oy Virgil. 

" No courts created yet nor cause was heard, 

'* But all was safe for conscience was their guard." 

" This is thank-worthy, if a Man for conscience to- 
"ward God, endure grief." 1. Fet 11. 19. 

a 

" The sweetest cordial we receive at last 

"Is CONSCIENCE of ourvirtuousactious past." D^wAawi. 

** Children are travellers newly arrived in a strange 
*' country, we should then make conscience not to 
"mislead them." Locke. 

" Matter has no life or perception, and is not conscious 
"of its own existence." Bent ley. 

To GLEAN ; seems, ioe gUije^n ; q. e, to make reed 
litter, strewings into a truss, bundle ; now used in the 
import of to collect corn strewings, straws into hand- 
fulls ; referring, with the Saxon, to periods long antece- 
dent to that of the stage of the farmer's harvest leav- 
ings ; also metaphorically, in regard to the collection 
of any detached objects, subjects. Derived by John- 
son from the trench ^/awer (our own word) ; by Skinner 
trom the latin granum (corn) ! 

♦ ■ 

** She came and gleaned in the field after the reapers." 



■" That goodness 



" Of gleaning all the laud's wealth into one, 

" Intoyour our hands, Card'nal, by extortion." S/uikesj?. 

** An ordinary coffee-house gleaner of the city is an 
"arrant statesman" ! Locke. 

Heaven (formerly heven;- by Chaucer Jtecin); 

n2 
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seems, heve een ; q. e, only Mother ; producer of all 
that is; that from which each particle of existence 
comes. He is gone to heaven^ he is gone to where he 
came from, to that which produced him, his Mother. 
Heaven forbid ; seems hev'een voorhid ; q. e, may 
God intervene, intercede, prevent ; in relation to that 
deprecated by the user of the expression, heavens as 
the ejaculation of surprise, seems, heven's ; q. e, fer- 
ment, disturbance is come on, in relation to the effect 
*of the subject in point on the mind of the one who 
hears or sees it ; heve^ part. pres. of Jieven, to ferment, 
to be in a state of agitation, as that of ferment implies 
even in relation to beer. The dutch kernel (heaven) ; 
seems, heijfn el; q> e, the other home, that in which 
Mankind are received when they leave this. The latin 
coelufn, and italian cielo (heaven) may be grounded in, 
sij el; q, e. our other place, our next world ; sij^ our- 
selves, us, they ; el^ elsewhere, other place. The An- 
glo Saxon heofon (heaven) ; seems, he of on ; q, e. he 
(Mankind) when off in there ; when gone from here are 
received there ; that's where the departed from hence are 
received within ; or it may be as, from whence he 
comes here ; he as the dutch hij^ has the import of the 
sexes, Man collectively, and so has the latin ille, Hemel 
is also used by the dutch, in the general sense of an 
awning, covering, a canopy, the top of a coach, &c \ 
and thus figuratively in relation to the sky or heaven 
as the apparent cover to all we behold here, homo, th« 
latin term for Mankind ; seems, horn ho ; q, e. Heaven 
the home ; this is what has heaven for its home ; and 
thus that which comes from, and returns to Heaven ; h 
no letter, the original phrase is literally homo. Home 
interior, is the Mind of Man. Hominem ex homine 
tollercy is to strip the body of the Mind, soul, Ani- 
mus durat post mortem (the soul survives the body) 
was the faith of the enlightened ones of ancient Rome. 
Horn, home, dwelling ; ho^ Heaven. With homo^ the 
italian uomo, Spanish home (now hombrej and french 
homme are a same word. 
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"*' And lo there came a voice from heven saying, thys ys 
*' my deare sonnein whom is my delite." Tyndale's N. T. 

'* HEAVENS ! what a spring was in his arm to throw ! 
** How high he held his shield, and rose at every blow." 

Drj/den, 

Tu verb enitere, et sic kabetOj te non esse mortalem 
sed corpus hoc. Nee enim is est quern forma ista 
declaraty sed mens cujusque is est quisque, non ea 
figura quce digito monstrari 'potest, Cic. (It is 
your business to make use of your understanding, and 
so to hold within yourself, it is not youj but this thing 
called body that is subject to death. For it is not man 
this mould denotes, no it's the individuaFs ?mnd that 
makes the man, not that statue which any finger can 
point to). 

Plain; not enticing, not exciting either attention or 
desire ; also clear, evident ; as in the expressions a plain 
person, a plain face, a plain dress, a plain dinner, it 
was plain it would he so, &c. ; seems, ple^ in ; q, e, 
in common way, common, usual ; nothing particular, 
peculiar ; ple^, part. pres. oi ple-en^plegen, to be usu- 
al, common, customary, solere ; in, in the thing, sub- 
ject in point. A plain face, is one neither remarkable 
for either its beauty nor its ugliness, a common sort of 
face; to speak plain, is to speak in the usual way, and 
thus intelligibly ; it was plain it would he so, is, that 
it would be so was as that which is usual in a similar 
circumstance, case, to explain ; to clear up the diffi- 
culty, obscurity the subject in point is involved in, to 
develope the puzzle or seeming riddle in question ; 
seems, toe Hexplee^n ; q, e, this is for a witch, con- 
juror to do ; this is the affair of the witch ; in relation 
to something said, written, done by the one, not under- 
stood by the other ; h no letter, the original phrase 
sounds to explain ; hxiiplee is there the part. pres. of 
ple-en, plegen, to do the office of, the duty, to play the 
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part, j^w^i officio; Aear, ^^;i«, wizard, witch. Hence 
the latin explanare in the same sense, given vice versk 
by Johnson as the source of our own verb. But plain, 
as level, flat, even, is the dutch plane ^ plepn^ in the 
same import ; and a plain, as a level space of country, 
is the same word substantized ; hence the latin plan/as^ 
planities, italian pianura^ and Spanish llanura ; as well 
as A plane, the Carpenter's smoothing, shaving, even 
making tool. Planum facer e^ is to demonstrate. 
Plana et certa, imports clear, undeniable words, things. 
When the Female says to her addressing courtier, ea- 
plain yourself Sir / it implies, he must take another 
method than mere talk to make her understand him, 
and thus an invitation in the form of a repulse ; the 
direct or in earnest way would have been the taking 
herself off, or sending him off. fast, quick, nimble, 
speedy ; seems, vae fiaeste ; q, e, seizing, taking the 

Soint of haste, speed, celerity ; a fast horse^ is a spee- 
y, quick-paced horse ; a fast coach^ is a stage coach 
remarkable for the speedy performance of its destined 
journey ; to learn fast is to learn quickly, with as much 
haste as is possible to him. Hence probably the latin 
festinare^ to make haste (to hasten), to play fast 
and loose ; now used in the import of, to act equivo- 
cally, to make use of double dealings ; seems, fu Pye 
leijfast^ Hand loose ; q, e. in the place where the 
lazy Monk is crammed, the Industrious Man is starving 
(exhausting, going empty-bellied); but there fast is 
the pres. g^ fasen^ to cram, ^inS^farcire ; loose ^ part, 
pres of loosen^ losen^ to empty, exhaust, with which 
our to lose is a same word ; Pije ley^ sounds play. 
For FAST, in the import of ctose by^ near to^ as 
joined to, adjoining, seep, 40 of this Volume, 

" Skill comes so slow, and life so fast does fly, 
" We learn so little and forget so much." Davies. 

** Sometimes she heard him, sometimes stopt her ear, 
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" And PLAYED PAST AND LOOSE *the Iwc-long day" 

Fairfax, 

" Here o'er the martyr king the marhle weeps^ 
" And PAST beside him, once feared Edward, sleeps." 

Pope. 

*Now in the sense of, the long-seeming duration of 
time in the disturbed mind of the one in question ; but 
in literal form neither english nor sense; seems the 
travesty of fhi; el Huijve Idnge d'ee ; q. c, if the 
Saxon has had the Friar with him he learns, attains 
the idea of what eternity is ; referring to the wearisome- 
ness of such a companion, and the tsedium had by his 
usual con vertinizing gabble, from which he had gathered 
the idea of what eternity means ; though, in serious 
sense, beyond any Man's conception; see vol, 1. 
p, 20 of this supplement. In this place eternity is used 
as a joke upon a term for an inconceivable idea ; fhij 
el Huyve^ sounds the live ; lange^ long ; formerly 
lang ; d'ee, day, 

A TYPE, a model, emblem, mould, image, likeness ; 
seems, er tye* pe ; q, e, there's that which comes up to, 
arrives at, goes on to, presents to the eye, mind, the 
object in point, intended ; tye^ pres. pot. and part. pres. 
of tyen^ tyden^ to go on, to advance to, to come to- 
wards ; whence our term A tye, as that which comes 
up to the object of comparison in all regards. The 
latin typuSy and greek tupos are the combined words 
of the above phrase dialectically terminated ; by John- 
soviy given vice versky as the sources of the english 
word. She is the type of her mother ^ she is the mo- 
del of her mother ; %e is the type of a fool, he is the 
image of a fool ; letter-type^ is the mould of the letter 
intended. Tye^ as the substantive above given, is not 
in Johnson's or any other diet., but is a common word, 
two two's cast from the two dies of the dice box, are 
termed a tye; two two's, the one turned up on the card 
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of the Faro banker, and the other on that of a punter,- 
holder of the stake-card, are termed a tye ; and the 
word is used metaphorically or analogically in numerous 
instances, to tie, as to bind, fasten together, is the 
dutch tyen, tygen, togen, to draw, to pull ; and to tie 
a knot, is to draw into a knot that which is suited to 
that purpose ; and from tog en, we have our to tug, in 
the import of to pull hard, drag, a march, as the ad- 
vance steps of the warrior, soldier, army ; seems, er ma 
heershe ; q. e, there exertion of power is the order of 
the day ; in this case manly effort takes place ; a sense 
not implied in a realk ; we say, I am going to take a 
walk, but never I am going to take a march ; he 
marched up and down the room, is said in ridicule of 
the one who does so ; pray march ofi', is an angry 
sense, and equivalent to pray take yourself off', get 
out of my sight ; the term is never used either seriously 
or good humouredly in respect to a female. Hence the 
french marcher, and Italian marciare, but used in the 
former dialect in a more extended sense than our to 
march bears. II y a eing jours de mxirche d'ici, im- 
plies, it is a five day's journey from here ; originally in 
relation to the foot, but now to the carriage conveyance. 
He marched off in a rage, implies the defying stalk of 
an offended i)er8on. The italian says, nonpoteva mar- 
ciare,in the sense of he could not walk, but in relation 
to the effect of weakness, loss of strength, debility ; 
ma, power; see v, I, p. 12S of this Essay ; heersche^ 
pres. pot. and part. pres. of heerschen, to prevail, to 
become the master, domineer. Ma heersche, sounds as 
we pronounce march, buno (formerly dongej ; 
seems, doge'n fdeuge'n ;) q, e. of value when buried, 
put into the ground ; implying, else of no value, worth; 
mere worthless matter ; doge, deuge, part. pres. of 
dogen, deugen, to be of value, to avail. The originals 
and travesties sound alike, rubbish ; valueless stuff; 
seems, Rohhe hische ; q, e, that which the Man in the 
Gown (Friar) spits out, talks; one of the endless 
Saxon sneers at the Friar's Papistical doctrine; now 
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Ufted in the more exteosive import of any trumpery, 
either material or spiritual. Johnson grounds the 
term in rub, and says, by ruhbing^ dust, trash is made ! 



^* For who I have counted all thinges losse and do 
" judge them but dongb, that I might wynne Christe." 

Tyndale's N. T. 

Home is homely ; Camhd, rents, in literal import 
nonsense; seems, ham is ho'tn lije ; q, e, home is 
where suffering is out of sight ; unseen, unperceived, 
excluded ; and where else is such abode to be had, but 
in Heaven ? to which the phrase refers. Hom^ is here 
9A the definitive abode of Man, as in the phrase, 
he is gone to his last Jiome, long home) implying to 
the abode of his Maker ; i, e. he is dead. But homely, 
in the direct sense of unattractive ; seems, hoe^m lije ; 
q, e, conceive it, take it in what light you will^ there's 
something painfull, disagreeable, repelling in it; and 
something not entirely pleasing, but still not decidedly 
ofiensive, disgusting, o£ou8. Hoe, somehow, in some 
way or other, quomodb, A homely person^ is not one 
of a decidedly disgusting appearance, but one not quite 
of a delightful or attractive appearance. Homely fare, 
is not fare which turns the stomach, but fare which 
does not excite the appetite, don't make you eager to 
eat; makes you indifferent, 

'' Each place handsome without curiosity, and homely 
** withfmt loathsomeness.''' Sydney. 

But in the ensuing extract, homely is as explained in 
regard to the above given quotation from Camhden's 
terns, t. e, all idea of nain out of sight, and thus direct 
truth, without regard to the feelings of either the 
speaker or the hearer. 

" Be plain, good Son, and homely in thy drift; 

o 
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'* Riddling confession finds but riddling shrift/* 

Shakespeare, 

THE DEVIL WITH HIS 8EVSN HOOFS, TEN HORNS, 

SAUCER BYES, AND LONG TAIL; seems, the Nurserj 
travesty of, fh^ die w'jfle tvis hp 's sij Heve hen ho 
of 's Vee'n hoore'n '« sausse er yse, Hand, logen 
fheel ; q, e, let the Saxon say to him who fancies he 
is the one his first Mo-ther (Eve; the Bible-Mother of 
our sin-born race) has ensured, when he is off for his 
hereafter, the exclusion from Heaven as a matter of 
course, and the certainty of a pickling in horror (type of 
the Friar's Hell) into the bargain, for his next world, its 
all a lie (humbug). Heve, Woman, Mother of Man- 
kind ; typified with the Jew by Et>e, in dutch Heve ; 
sausse, condiment, pickle ; with which our satice is a 
same word ; also the part. pres. of saussen, to pickle. 
Original and travesty sound precisely alike. 

** He would vote for any Tory, nay for tlte devil khn- 
" self with his seven hoofs, ten horns, saucer eyes^ 
'* and long taiiy Times newsp. May 25, 1841. 

A lime-tree; seems, er lyme-tree; q, e, there a 
clammy, gummy, glutinous tree; a tree with sticky 
leaves ; in relation to the natural state of the foliafi;e of 
that tree at the latter period of its season, when a dam* 
my secretion takes place on the upper surface of the 
leaf; lyme (sticky, sticking) part. pres. of lymen, to 
lime, to begum, b^lue that which touches it To this 
source our lime, the mortar cement, and the lime in 
bird-lime, also belong. Tree^ tere, tier^ are antiqua- 
ted dutch terms for tree. Another name for this tree, 
is Linden-tree ; in dutch linde, lindeth-hoom, where 
homn is the present term for tree. I take linde^ linden^, 
to be grounded in lind, soft, in reference to the wood 
of that tree as comp£u*ed with the harder material of 
other kinds. Ovid styles it, tilia mollis (soft wooded 
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Eune); tUia being the latin term for this tree, as 
tilleulj.HUaUy is with the french. 

** For her the Limes their pleasing shades deny. "P<>^. 

" Sard Box and Linden of a softer graih,^^ Dryden, 

^* We never hear the workmen praised, 
^^ Who brmg the lime or place the stones, 
** But all admire Ibigo Jones." Swift. 

You CUT A BAD PiGUBE ; was not quite as jou should 
be; seems, uro kuijt er. hijhad nig uW ; q. e. self being 
lost in strong liquor,. the hog takes its place ; by drown- 
ing the Man in drink you have made yourself a filthy 
beast ; by getting drunk you make a beast of yourself. 
Kuyt^ strong beer, essence of barley, the drink of the 
upper class of the Saxon day ; «i^, viagey pig, hog ; 
i^gCy higge^pigge^ are a same word. jSij hady sounds 
had; vig u^r^ figure. He made a fool of himselt ; 
Mj mede er vul of hij^ 'rrCs elf; q. e. when he is full 
or mead (the brandy of the Saxon day) the Man goes 
off, and the Doemon (Evil Genius) comes in, on ; and is 
not this the usual case with the habitual dram-drinker ? 
r«/(full) sounds /oo/; Mj 'm 's elf; himself; elf 
Doemon. In literal form the two foregoing expressions 
are absurd; the first not english, and the second an 
impossibility ; who ever makes himself V 

To DUMBFOUND ; seems v toe dom vond ; q. e, trick, 
deceit made dumb, speechless; imposition smashed; 
the impostor silenced ; in reference to what is said in 
the case, as being that which was unlooked for. by the 
attempting deceiver ; . dom^ silent ; vondy trick, device, 
dolits. This I take to be the true ground of our. verb, 
and not that surmized, v.l^p, 32. of this Essay, John- 
son calls the verb, a low phrase ! 

o2 
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*' They bad like to have dumbfoukdbd the Justice, bitt 
'^ his Clerk came into his assistance.*' Spectator. 

Piping-hot; seems, Pye'pingehott ; q, e, the Man 
of the Cowl (Friar) thrives by the torment-concern, 
lives by his threatening his scholars with his Hell pun- 
ishment; imply ing, without it he would starve. In 
literal ioxvc\^ fiddling -hot would be as rational. App^. 
ing hot hurt, piece of dressed meal^ pudding ^ heef-steaky 
8fc, does not imply any musical or tuneful quality 
in them. It has evidently come into use in its present 
sense as the sound-travesty of a by-gone phrase of the 
same utterance but utterly different import. Johnson 
says, the phrase is from the sound of the boiling hot 
pot / Pye and Pije (one of the Cowl, Friarhood) are 
a same word differently pronounced. 

The sacrament ; used by the Papist of to day as 
the term for the ceremony of the Mass ; also as the ad« 
ministering of his viaticum for the departing Spirit, 
Soul; seems, fHifs aek raeme entf q, e, is purulent 
flesh a befitting introduction to our Maker ? is carrion 
a due passport for Heaven *? the expression of the by- 
standing Saxon-Heathen on seeing either the passing 
Host on its way to the sick-bed, or the performance of 
the Mass in the Church ; and sounds the sacrament. 
jick^ eck^ decayed flesh ; matter ; pus ; a Saxon type of 
the wafer y host, held by the Friar the compoimd of 
the carrion or dead -body stuff of all the human species; 
raeme^jbxi, pres. of raemen^ to be fit, suitable, becom- 
ing. The usual derivation of the term is the latin sac- 
ramentum (oath) ! The communion ; as the sacra- 
ment-ceremony of the Papist ; seems, thij Kom ; m*u 
'nie hon ; q, e. let the Friar keep his Tankard [Chalice, 
Cup] to himself; no fraud, blasphemy with us; his 
disgraceful tenets won't do with the Saxon; here in 
reference to his real-body-wafer doctrine as the passport 
to Heaven, in the eye of the Heathen worshipper of the 
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one God, a horrifjring irreligious dogma. Since the 
eclipse of the true import of we same sounding expres- 
sion, used by the Friar as the equivalent of the sacra- 
ment, Hon^ hoofiy blasphemy, also fi*aud, deceit ; nie 
hariy sounds nion^ A, no letter. But communioh, now 
used in the sense of human intercourse ; fellowship ; 
seems, Icome nrCu '« hij ho'n ; q, e, arriving at within 
yen that Man comes from Heaven ; coming from within 
you at the knowledge you are a being from the hand of 
God ; and thus as a quality bestowed by its Maker on 
the human kind alone, as far as it is permitted us to know 
in our present state. In ground sense implying seff- 
communication, reason as the means of arriving at 
such result ; in the course of use extended to the sense 
of the mutual intercommunication of Mankind by word. 
Self-communion, is intercourse with self, reflection, 
reason. Johnson refers, the term in both the above 
imports to the latin communio (intercourse) which is in 
fact the word of the above given teutonick expression ; 
but what can that have to do with the papal farce implied 
by the term ? which clearly belongs to another source, 
and as I believe, to the one above given. JSTowi, 
Tankard, Chalice and kome, coming, part. pres. of 
komen, to come, have a same sound. The french ety- 
mologist imputes the sense of community in Truth to 
^ the term, but how will that apply to the well known ex- 
pression of self-communion, or to communion with 
your fellow men ? it is a groundless and friarly construc- 
tion. Cotnmunio sanguinis (fellowship of blood; of 
one, or common descent) ; communio sermonum (fel- 
lowship of languages; relationship of tongues) are 
classicK expressions. La communion desfidelles (the 
community of creed in the staunch pope-believers) is a 
cant expression of the french fanatick. 

** Tertullian reporteth that the picture of Christ was 
** engraven on the communion cup,^^ Peacham, 

** We maintain communion with God himself, and are 
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'* made in the same degree partakers of the divine' 
" nature:' Fiddes. 

Pease (formerly also pea^ion) 9A the garden produce 
80 called; seems^ Pi;V ^^^ ; q, e, the Parson's eating,, 
dish; that which w€is reserved by the Saxon neophyte 
for the treat of his Converter, the Friar ; at that period 
a garden stuff perhaps altogether of scarcer production 
than now, but in the early season of its consumption- 
still considered in the light of a delicacy, choice dish. 
The original phrase soma^ pease. And peason^ seems, 
Pije aoene ; q, e, Ratifying to the parson, that which 
pleases him when given to him. Pea^ as the particle 
of pease y is the singular import formed from the plural 
or (^eneralierm, Ese, part. pres. of esen, to feed, eat,. 
make food of; soene, pacifying, appeasing,, hence the 
A. S. pisa^pisan^ in the same sense. . But with the greek . 
pison, pissosy latin pisuniy and italian pisello (pea) the 
term pease can have nothing to do in relation to its 
etymology, cod, in peascod (the shell, hull of the pea) 
is the dutch kodde, part. pres. of kodden, kudden^ to 
collect together, to bring into one place, parcel ; and 
THE CODS, as the combined testicles ; seems, fhijkodde 
'« ; q, e» this is the containing of the Man, Male ; this 
keeps together, holds within that which makes him what 
he is in point of sex; implying without which he 
would be a Eunuch ; i. e, nothing, in relation to the Fe- 
male or means of producing his kind. 8tone as one of 
the twin contents of the cody has been explained in a 
foregoing page. The dutch term for iestieuluSy coletts^ . ' 
is kodde. Cod, as the so called fish, seems the ellipsis 
of kodde visch ; q, e, the congregating fish, the fish 
seen in droves, swarms ; a quality the more observable 
in this case from the known immensity of. its shoals 
and comparative magnitude of its kind. Johnson has 
not cod or cods in the testicle import. In A. S. codd^ . 
is purse, bag. Und^ derivatur peascod, is the school: 
boy*s slang-phrase for an impossible etymology. But 
can there be any word in any language not grounded in 
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<the effect produced by the object or subject in point 
upon the Mind ? what else can elicit or produce concomi- 
tant expression by Man ? Even the scream of pain is 
the intelligible expression of the effect of the cause. 

In the articlcTO kill ; p. 169. v. 1. of this SuppL 
the ensuing citation from Tyndales J^ew Testament^ 
in corroboration of the source of that verb being in 
quelleriy kwellen v(to quell, extinguish), as there sur- 
mized, was accidentally omitted. 

*' Howe that the la we is not geven unto a righteous 
'' man, but unto the unrighteous and disobedient, to the 
" ungodly and synners, to unholy and unclean, to mur- 
** therers of fathers and murtherers of mothers, toMAN- 
" QVUhJjXns / homicides yfnankillers/* hnd whoremon^ 
" ^ers (thedutch hoer mongers^ dealers in whores, nego- 
^* tiators with common women) to them that defile them- 
*' selves with mankynde" (the Corydons of our race ; as 
those who fall in love with one of their own sex, instead of 
the other ; Cory don ardehat AmyntaSy implied a taste 
in Corydoriy for which he would have been hung with 
us at one time, and even now, if not well-befriended, 
would ha^e insured him transportation to J3otany-Bay). 

The dsuse (also spelt deuce J ; now used as tlie ^ 
modification of the devil (the dense it is, and t?ie 
devil it is, are synonymous expressions of surprize 
arising from same unexpected appearance or accident) ; 
seems, fhi; de u ifse ; q, e, to him (the Friar) the to 
you disgusting, disagreeable concern is due ; it's to the 
Friar we owe that which is so disgusting, disagreeable 
to us; in reference to his introduction of the Devil- 
Story, a thing, like all other scriptural stories, unknown 
to the Saxon till the arrival of the Pope*s Missionaries. 
"The deuce take metfl do, and the Devil take me if 
I do, in the ground sense, are the same; and so are, to 
play the deuse with, and to play the Devil with (seep, 
89, of this vol J. Dense, deuce, as in the expressiou, 
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the dense of heartSy diamonds^ SfC^ of the cards, u 
the englished freDch deuof (two) ; and the deuce of the 
dice is the two on a face of the die. Deuaed, deticed^ 
as in the expression, a deuced bad speech^ dinner ^ wine^ 
Job, deuced hard upon, Sfc, seems, de u ijae eed; q, e. 
that which is disgusting, disagreeable to you affirmed^ 
confirmed, made good ; consecutive same vowels sound 
as one, eed and ed haye a same utterance. The term 
cannot be as the prset. of to deuce, there being no such 
verb in any language, and is a mere sound-sense traves* 
ty. Johnson adopts Junius's derivation of deuse from 
du8iu8, which he says, is the name of certain evil 
spirits ! 

" 'Twas the prettiest prologue, as I wrote it ; 
** Well ! THE DEUSE taUc me M \ ha'nt forgot it.'* 

Congreve. 

A CEMETSRT; 

a tomb ; also a burial-place ; seems, er sij^ met rije ; 
q, e, self in Heaven, the rest matter of form; soul 
gone above with what is according to custom, mere 
ceremony; the soul in the hands of its Maker, the 
remains are disposed of according to the custom of the 

?lace. S and c are a same letter with our older writers. ' 
'he scholastick source of cemetery is the greek hot- 
meeterion; q. e, dormitory, and thus a pun, metaphor 
for its origin, without analogy of letter or utterance, 
and a word which only made its first appearance in the 
original text of the New Testament, unauthorized by 
any previous classic writing. But the ground sense of 
words never depend upon a pun. The phrase above 
given is correlative with the term in sound and likewise 
import, as in reference to the Creed of the Heathen Sax-^ 
on, the Father of our language. Se^ self, the interior- 
man, that which makes known what we are. Hence the 
latin se, 

Symketrt ; due adjustment^ requisite proportioD ; 
seems, sifm met rije ; q. e we come into a duly rega-^ 
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lated state of things ; Man is produced where all is in 
the requisite condition ; in reference to the purpose in- 
tendeaby bis Maker and consequently implying a state 
devised by the Supreme Being. Subsequently used in 
the social import of due, complete order, proportion, 
in reference to human judgment, opinion. Hence pos- 
sibly, the latin symmetria and greek summetria in the 
same import, usually held to be the compound of the 
preposition zun^ sun, with, together ; and metreein, to 
measure, and thus as to measure together, in one. The 
greek source refers to material q^-eXiiy alone ; the Teu- 
tonick to moral, spiritual c\i\dX\.iy, in ground-sense, and 
only analogically to material quality. 

" SYMMETRY, equality, and correspondence of parts is 
*'the discernment of reason, not the object of the 
** sense." More, 

Irrelevantly to consequent opinion, what is symmetry f 
what becomes of it as a word ? 

To marry; seems, fu marr* Hij ; q, e, to you 
continuance given by God ; the means of your remain- 
ing a people, race in the World granted you by your 
Maker ; consequently importing sexual intercourse as 
the only means for such continuance ; for without it 
every one now existing, would have been an unima- 
gined embryo ; u, you ; i. e, Man, Mankind. A hea- 
then phrase, somewhat in contravention with the Bible 
recorded sentence of Man's exclusion from the Maker's 
presence, for the very act in point ; one, if it had been 
neglected, Man must have ended where he began ; L e. 
in Adam and Eve ; at least according to the scriptural 
order of things, marriage ; marr* Hp eeje ; q. e, for 
continuance here, that is the law of your Maker ; this 
is the mean God has allotted for keeping up your kind. 
Marre, part. pres. of marren^ mareuy to remain, to 
continue on a same spot, place. Hence the french 
mainer and mariage, Jonnson derives the above 

p 
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verb from the latin maritare (to marry), for which 
verb he gives no etymology. It is the above source 
being the true one which has probably suggested the 
well-known expression of marriages are made in hea- 
ven, MATRIMONY; mafr hij irCon Hij ; q. e, the 
means by which his Maker keeps Man where he has 
brought him in ; the measure by which God continues 
Man in the World He has given him ; of which origi- 
nal phrase the latin matrimonium is the combined 
word ; 7nat, maet^ rule measure, regulation, maritus, 
(the latin term for husband J y marita (for n^ife); 
seem, mar ?iwt ; continuance in the place, world or- 
dained ; the command of continued abiding ; implying 
the obedience to that command to be the sole means de- 
creed by his Maker to Man for his continuance ; conse- 
quently as implying the one in state for sexual inter- 
course, that being the only means allowed or dictated 
by Nature ; hence adopted for the term for male and 
female in that state, as distinct from that of either when 
unmarried. From the substantive the verb maritare 
(to marry) is had ; used also metaphorically for to bring 
together the vine with that which is to support it; in 
Italy and the southern parts of Europe the young elm ; 
ulmi vitihus maritare (to marry the Elms with the 
Vines), in french marier Vormeau a lamffne, are well- 
known phrases. Mar\ mare^ as pre-explained 'in this 
article. Mar' hiet, sounds marit ; us and a the dia- 
lectical noun terminations in latin. 

An omen; an internal warning, hint, perception, 
prognostick, preconception, arising in the mind from 
an unseen, unknown cause ; seems, een ho me^n ; q. e, 
brought in, introduced into the mind by One on High, 
the One unseen, the Deity ; and thus a self unaccount- 
able presentiment of that which may or may not hap- 
pen ; but without the imphcation of groundless, irra- 
tional motive, as in a fancy ^ whim^ caprice. Modified 
by good it implies the imagined prospective of a happy 
event, by 5ac? the reverse. Hence all the correlative 
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formations of analogous letter, utterance and sound 
sense in other languages. H^ no letter, ho me'n, 
is omen in form and sound. Johnson gives no other 
source for the term than the latin otnen, which is the 
word of the ahove phrase, with the Grammarian's sub- 
stantive cases usual to nominatives so terminating. 
lucky; fortunate, successful, prosperous, happy, 
blessed ; the dutch geluckly in the same sense ; the ad- 
jective of gluck^ gelucky fehcity, prosperity, success ; 
and thus one to whom or which success, prosperity has 
been ascertained by its attainment, that where success 
is a possessed state ; which could not be the case if the 
word were as the adjective of luck (the dutch luck J 
which is simply chance^ accident^ that which may or 
may not happen, and when it does happen, may be ei- 
ther good or hady and thus any thing but a lucky ^ 
happy y or prosperous state. And yet gluck and luck 
are held bj- etymologists to be a same word. But I take 
geluck, glucky to be the combined word of the phrase 
gij luck ; q, e, chance your's, fortune with you, acci- 
dent at your command ; and thus a state of human 
happiness, prosperity, for the term can refer to Man- 
kind alone ; the prosperity, happiness of a flea, a 
cojVj a fishy a croWy is nonsense, and so is a lucky 
louse, pig, &c. In the englished lucky, the g has 
dropped in the course of use and the term now become 
^^i^ft^r, more readily utterable. luck (chance, accident) 
derived possibly from luik, luijcke (lock, shutter) that 
which closes, conceals all behind, within it ; and luck, 
implies unforeseen prosperity, unexpected good fortune ; 
a good event in the order of things, but concealed from 
Man till it takes place. The latin lucrum and our 
lucre as profit, gain, advantage, seem grounded in the 
above explained ^/%^ A:, the^ being time-eclipsed, as in 
lucky, Lucken, to succeed, to happen successfully, 
ap wished, is the same word with the above gelucken, 
the prefix ge being dropped in use. The well-known 
phrase of a lucky dog, a fortunate fellow ; seems, er 
luck hy doge ; q, e, there chance is availing to him, 
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avails him, is valuable, of use to him. From doge^ the 
pres. pot. and part pres. of dogen (to avail be of 
value) sounding as dog^ the phrase has been degraded 
into a jocular, if not a vulgar, one. 

A RANTiPOLE ; as in the expression a r antipole fel- 
low, chap, implying a frantick, wild mannered person ; 
seems, er raen tlnj pal (pollej : q. c. error, wrong 
has a station in his head, wrong has a part, plays a 
part, in his head ; or it may be as, er an fhij pal 
fpolle) ; q. e, error, wrong, something out of the way 
in his head; rae, station, iixed position; an^ in; pol, 
polle, head, caput, a clodpoll ; a stupid, thick-headed 
person, a dolt; seems, er kloet polle ; q. e, there a 
stupid, dull head ; kloet, stupid, obtuse, obesus. John- 
son derives r antipole from the dutch randen, randten 
(to be in a state of insanity, idiotcy) ; which he deems the 
source of our to rant, as to talk in a high tone, strain of 
language. But to rant don't imply such strain of talk 
as to befit the uttererfor Bedlam, or to require the care 
of a keeper ; and for the terminal jt?ofe he gives no ety- 
mology. In my mind our to rant is the dutch wranten, 
to talk in a tone of defiance, in a strange offensive way, 
as one heated by anger, or vexed by opposition ; the w 
having no sound any more than in our wriggle, wrong, 
wring, wrestle, &c., which sound the same without the 
w. Besides rant and pole will never make rantipole 
either in sound or letter. -Sr, error, wrong, astray. 
Clodpoll Johnson says is aa clod and poll, but does not 
tell what poll is or means. Rantipole refers to man- 
ners more than to speech, word, 

" What at years of discretion and comport yourself at 
" this RANTIPOLE rate' ! Congreve, 

** The eldest was a termagant imperious wench ; she 
" used TO RANTIPOLE about the house, pinch the chil- 
*' dren, kick the servants, and torture the cats and 
"dogs.'* Arbuthnot, 
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What relation can there be between rant, as raving talk, 
and rantipole as used in the above extracts ? 

"This letter being so excellently ignorant, he will 
" find that it comes from a clodpolV Shakesp, 

A. MISER ; one that makes money the source of dis- 
grace and anxiety instead of regard and use ; seems, 
er nChyes ere ; q, e, in this case money is accompanied 
with torment, is causing vexation, trouble to the one 
in point ; implying, instead of being the production of 
benefit to him. Ere, aere, brass, coj)per ; also money, 
the currency of the former day, whence our now slang 
phrase of, hafse you the coppers ? that is, have you 
cash to pay for what you are wishing to have ? and the 
latin 068, oeris, cere, has, along with the import of 
brass, and copper, also that of money ; gravis cere 
dextra, is a handfiil of cash, money. The dictionary 
etjrmology of the term is the latin miser (miserable, 
wretched) ; but that has no inherent sense of the pos- 
session of money as the cause, but rather of the want 
of it being the cause ; fniseros nos (we unhappy mor- 
tals) don't imply a set of money hoarders. Homo 
avarus, is the latin equivalent of a ?niser ; in french 
un avare. And miser, the antiquated substantive m 
the import of wretch, miserable being ; seems, er m 
^yser ; q, e, there is that which is accompanied with 
horror; a terrifying object ; one in a terrible condition, 
a state terrible to self and beholder ; a pitiable state ; 
in reference to either mind or body. Hence probably 
the latin ww^r (miserable, wretched) as well R8??tisereri 
(to pity, compassionate^ ; miserere mihi (have com- 
passion upon me, implying the appeal of one in misery, 
suffering) with which yiiiserari is the eauivalent verb ; 
miserari casum, is to feel, pity for tne accident in 
point; to compassionate the one to whom it has 
happened. 

** Vouchsafe to stay your steed for ku7?ible misers sake." 

Spenser, 
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** Though she be dearer to my soul than rest 
'* To weary pilgrims or to misehs gold." Otway, 

** Decrepit miser ! base ignoble wretch ! 

** I am descended of ?i gentler hfoodJ*' Sltakesp, 

Prog; a now slang phrase for provision, victuals ; 
seems, er Fije roege ; q. e, there's that which makes 
the Cowl Man (Friar) a torment, a distressing object ; 
as coming from the mouth of the Heathen, affronted 
and disgusted at having to find provision for the Mis- 
sionary who lived in idleness and worried him with his 
sectarian incomprehensible riddles, and sounds jetto^; 
whence the verb to prog^ to obtain provision shabbily. 
It is this source which has imparted its derogatory 
sense to the word ; one which always implies victuals 
of any sort, any how obtained. Roege^ part. pres. of 
roegeyiy wroegen^ wrogen^ to cause anguish, pain ; to 
torment, to make anxious, angere, 

" Oh nephew your grief is but folly, 

** In town you may find better prog." Swift, 

" She went out progging for provisions as before." 

L'Estrange, 

Through thick and thin; she followed him 
through thick and thin^ she was true to him without 
regard to consequences, absorbed in him; seems, f 
rouroe (ruwe) fick Jcand fhij 'n ; q. e, if any mis- 
fortune happens to me, there's the one who comes to 
me at once ; in grief and sorrow there's the one sure to 
be by my side. In literal sense the expression means 
nothing. Te rouwe, some deplorable event, cause of 
grief at hand, present, sounds through. But hij may 
have been as Hij (our Maker, God) ; and then the ori- 
ginal implication would have been, in distress my Ma- 
ker occurs to my mind ; implying the assurance, pro- 
mise of ultimate relief, peace and quiet from Him; 
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and thus in relation to the here often explained Hea- 
then Creed. All hope of relief here below being over 
the inborn certainty of returning to our Maker, recon- 
ciles the mind to patient suffering. We say, she swore 
through thick and thin, and mean she made oath of 
all she could in favour of the one accused, regardless 
of consequences to herself. 

" Through perils both of wind and limb 
^^ She followed him through thick and thin.'* 

Hudihras, 

palsy; our dialectical term for paralysis; seems, 
pais hij ; q. e, an end of him ; the termination of the 
person in point ; in reference to his former due state ; 
an affliction which deprives him more or less, of his 
former power of action, and sometimes entirely. Pal^ 
pael end, termination, terminus ; and also/?a/^, as one 
of the upright parts or stakes of a wooden enclosure, 
as well as in the general sense of bounds, boundary 
limits, as in the phrases the pale of the Church ; the 
pale of the district, territory ; hence the latin palus 
(stake). Here also belongs our pale, in the expressions, 
pale face, pale complexion, pale coloured ; in the 
sense of limited to, or ending in one, a same appearance 
or colour of skin, or rather of that which has no co- 
lour, for white is no colour ; instead of the due or 
natural mixture of red or other colour or shade of tinc- 
ture, or of some colour or other; a pale face is of one 
colour, or rather of no colour, without red or other 
shade as in the healthy natural face ; in the phrase a 
pale-coloured horse, pale is used analogically in refer- 
ence to what is implied by the term when used in regard 
to the face or skin. Hence the french^^/^, and latin 
pallidus, Johnsoi> derives pale, as stake from the 
h^ palus which is our own word, and pale as colour- 
less from the french paste. > 

" The night methiiiks is but the day-light sick, 
** It looks a little paler." Shakesp, 
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A Saxon expression for apoplexy^ was hand God^s; 
i, e, God is at hand, implying it to be either the stroke 
of death or its usual precursor; and, according to Hea- 
then Creed, the returning of the one in point to his 
Maker. 

To MORTIFY ; to vex, fret, deject the one in point ; 
seems, f u rrCho'r t'Huijfhye ; q, e. you hold you 
are to go to Heaven, the Friar holds you are to go to 
Hell ; with you Saxon Heathens the faith is you are des- 
tined for Heaven, the Friar holds, as Heathens, you 
are sure of a futurity of suffering. And, what truer 
type of mortification than while deeming yourself 
assured of a state of peace and quiet for your hereafter, 
you are unexpectedly assured by another, you are under 
a grand mistake, and that you are doomed to eternal 
torment ? What more fretting, dejecting, or vexatious ? 
In the phrase, Xhepart^ limb, flesh begins to mortify , 
the import is the part, limb, flesh begins to be in a state 
which causes, alarm, vexation, dejection, anxiety of 
mind to the suffering one in point. Original phrase and 
travestied word have a same utterance; h no letter. 
The dutch or teutonick expression implies the highest 
degree of vexation and disappointment ; but in social 
use it has been modified to evils and vexations of a 
lower standard. Johnson gives no etymology for thb 
verb beyond deriving it from the french mort\fier, 
which is our own word dialectically modified. Morti- 
ficare is dog, Monk-latin, first used by the transla^* 
tors of the Scriptures into that idiom. Our substantive 
mortificationy both as dejecting disappointment and 
akuming state of the part in point, grounds in the verb 
which represents the above phrase. T'Uy resounding 
into the infinitive to has verbalized the expression. 
HAKD ; seems the contraction of haeije'nd ; q, e, given 
to feed and work with; to convey the food to the 
mouth and to get the means of food by, in relation to 
work, cultivating the land ; where haeife is the part, 
pres. of haei;en, to nourish, cherish, and also to cul- 
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tivate, to labour ; ^nd^ the part, praet. oiinnen^ to receive 
from, also to give to ; here of course in relation to Him 
who gave the rest of the human frame. In fact the 
hand^ as the agent of the mind^ is ths means of con- 
tinuing human existence. The hand of God, is the 
agency of God ; and hand is here used analogically. 
Hand and glove ; now used in respect to a state of 
intimate friendship between the parties in question ; 
hand hande gelove ; q, e, your hand makes the promise, 
assures the completion of the bargain in point. The 
hand given is the signal of the promise to perform the 
bargain in point ; and still is a countryman's type of the 
promise to adhere to an agreement in regard to the sale 
in question ; hande, pres. pot. of handen, to accommo- 
date, to serve, to do for. 

Br COCK AND PIE ; used as a jocular oath at a former 
day with us ; seems, bij koke hende Pye ; q, e. when 
cooking is going on the Friar is sure to be close by you, 
at your side, sticking to you. A Saxon sneer at the 
intrusive parasite Friar. From the initiating by, since 
the eclipse of the sense of the original phrase, converted 
into a sort of mealtide oath. Hende y close by, at hand. 

^*By cock AND PIE you shall not chuse, Sir, come, come." 

SJtakespeare. 

Holds hand with ; an obsolete expression, used 
by the admirer of the one in point as the answer or re- 
mark on the expressed admiration by another in regard 
to the object of his admiration, now supplanted by, is 
upon a footing with ; seems, holds hende wis ; q, e, 
the dear one (his, my dear one) is certainly nearly up 
to her (his) mark ; the one you know I admire does 
not fall short in beauty (value) to the one you speak of 
with admiration. Iioldj dear, beloved ; hende, near 
to, close by ; iviSy certainly, assuredly. 

.^. *< She in beauty, education, blood, 
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'* HOLDS HAND WITH any princeis in the world." 

Shakespeare. 

k THOUGHT ; seems, er dochtey dachte^ the substan- 
tized past part, of dachten, dochten^ gsdochten (to 
think, to cogitate) ; not as presumed by Johnson 
of denekeriy dincken (to think) which would be denckt^ 
gedenckt. Probably deriving from dock (cover) ; 
whence dacken^ daecken^ to cover, to conceal within, 
the praet. of which is dackt. And a thought is essen- 
tially and absolutely that which is concealed; for when 
anounced, disclosed, it is no longer one, but becomes 
a part of speech. Thought ^ in the course of the pro- 
ficiency of oral communication, has supplanted the praet. 
tenses of the primitive denkt^ and thus united usefully 
two verbs of a same meaning, as in numberless other 
analogous instances. Brought, the dutch brogt^ge- 
hrogt^ as the past part, of hrengen (\o bring), probably 
belongs to herocken^ to cause, proauce, bring forward, 
contrive, the pr»t. of which is herockt^ while that of 
hrengen, would be hrengt. To buy (formerly to by J ; 
seems, f u by ; q, e, to you aside, to you apart ; sepa- 
rated from the one it belonged to, and come to belong 
to you ; become your part, portion, possession ; and 
sounding as we utter to buy, has been adopted as a verb. 
By, in dutch, has the import of aside, apart from that 
in point ; and we say in a same sense, the opportunity 
is gone by ; i. e. is parted, gone indefinitely, lost. To 
buy a thing, is to part it from where it belonged for 
another's purpose ; to make his your*s. But the prast. 
bought, I suspect, is behoudt, held, retained, come at, 
obtained, the praet. of behouden, to keep, to accquire' 
possession of; and sounds bought as formerly pronoun- 
ced, and still is provincially. You bought a horse, 
implies you have made a horse your possession, your 
own, kept it, taken it for yourself. The due or natural 
praet. of buy would be buyed. The A. S. bohte^ ge- 
bohte, (bought) is a same word, and so is the Megan, 
of the same dialect, with our to buy ; in dutch koopen ; 
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in gennan kaufen. hs is bought and sold ; a well 
known expression in regard to some corrupted individ- 
ual, one destined for some base transaction; seems, 
hjf ifse^ hehoori hand solid ; q, e. he is an object of 
horror, disgust, he ought to be immediately tossed in a 
blanket ; an antiquated mode of popular punishment 
for some disgraceml act, not within the reach of the 
established law ; now assigned to the schoolboy, as thait 
of the pump and ducking is to the mob. Solleriy solle- 
boUen (of which solid is the prset.) is to toss arse over 
head, head over heels ; also to toss in a blanket. In 
literal import, the phrase is tautological and nonsense ; 
for hotight implies sold^ and sold infers bought. Be* 
hoort sounds bought, as usually pronounced ; hij ijse, 
sounds, he is. 

" There n'as no wight in all Paris, 

** *Bifome our Ladie at par vis, 

" That they ne might the boke by 

" The sentence plesed 'em well truely." Chaucer. 

♦Seemingly an oath; by the Virgin Mary in the 
frontal of the Gate or door of a Cathedral ; Ladie, the 
Lady, our Lady (nostre dame) were cant terms for the 
Virgin ; parvis, a french term for the porch or frontal 
of a door or great gate of a Church. Notre Dame is 
the name of the Cathedral of Paris, as dedicated to the 
Virgin. 

Dear (formerly dere) ; as the epithet for the object 
of affection ; the dutch dier, duijr, in the same sense ; 
and seems the combined word of dij er, du hij >; q, e, 
thee there, thou be there ; thyself there, and thus that in 
to which the Being, existence of the one who uses the 
expression is ideally transfered ; and consequently lost 
to the former possessor. And we say, he is lost in admi- 
ration of her, and mean love is the cause of his being 
no more the same person he was in regard to others. 
My dier (my dear) is the one dear to me. My dear 
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child^ is the child I hold as my self, dear to me ; my 
(to me) is the dative of /, of which mine is the adjec- 
tive noun ; hence the latin miki^ greek moi^ emai, 
french moi^ and Italian me. But dear (formerly derCy 
derre) ; as in the purchases, it cost him dear ; he paid 
dear for it ; a dear purcliase ; a dear Job ; a dear 
peril ; my dearest foe^ is evidently any thing but dear 
as above, if not it's direct opposite, and seems, dere^ 
the part. pres. of deren^ deer en ^ deyren^ to injure, to 
hurt, to do mischief to ; and in the form derre^ of 
derrenj to consume, dry up, exhaust. A dear bargain, 
is an injurious bargain to the maker of it ; the buyer ; 
a dear year, a year injurious to the people. Dier- 
koopig, is selling dear; selling to the injury of the 
customers ; a dear selling, dealing tradesman, shop ; and 
there dier belongs to a subsequent stage of the dutch 
language, when the original form had become confound- 
ed with that of dier in the first above given import. 
Our term dearth, as scarcity, is the dutch dierte and 
belongs to dear in the last given import. 

" And whoso woll have frendis here 

" He maie not holde his tresour dere." Chaucer. 

** O, no, he loves me and he holds me J)BAn,''Shakesp. 



." That kiss 



" I carried from th^e, dear.** Idem. 



" 0, fleeting joys 



** Of paradise DEJLR-bought with lasting woe." Milton 



" Let us return 



** And strain what other means is left to us, 
** In this DEAR^m/." Shakespeare. 

" Would I have met my dearest /b^ in heaven, 
'* Or I had seen that day.** Idem. 
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" At Lucifer, though he an angel were 

*' And nat a man, at him will I beginne ; 

" For though fortune may nat an angel d£re, 

" From hie degre yet fel he for his sinne/* Chaucer^ 

I have scarcely a doubt, but that our dire and the latin 
dirus are the same word with dere and dear in the 
above given import of injurious ^ hurtful, woeful. A 
dire affair^ is a sad, bad, woeful, painful concern. 



«( 



The thingis fell in as thei done of werre 
** Betwixin 'hem of Troie and Grekis ofte ; 
" For some day bough tin thei of Troie it derre, 
'^ And eft the Grekis foundin nothing soft 
" The folke of Troie." Chaucer. 

** Among those other folke was Cresida 

" In widdowe's habite blake, but natheles, 

" Bight as our first letter is now an A, 

** In beaute first so stode she makeles, 

** Her godely loking gladdid all the pres, 

" N'as nevir sene thing to be praised so derre, 

** Nor under cloude blake so bright a sterre." Idem. 

Dirum omen, is a woeful, mischief pretending presage, 
omen ; dira necessitas, is a woeful, painful dilemma. 

A necessity ; seems, nie cesse Met Hi) ; q, e, no 
cessation bespeaks the Deity, a first cause, and thus 
compells, forces human reason to hold as certain ano- 
ther Being than Man ; seeing that the perpetuating of 
kinds in existence is beyond the power of his kind. And 
in feet what kinds, classes of existence ever have be- 
come extinct in regard to the knowledge of Man ? In- 
dividuals and species disappear from our sight, but not 
classes, kinds. And thus the true type of that, which 
by reason, we are constrained to admit, consequently a 
necessity, an inevitable obligaiion. Hence the latin 
necessitas, and french necessite. Hence the phrase, 
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necessity has no law^ i, e, necessity is beyond the 
power of human controul The necessity of the ease^ 
is the inevitable result, conclusion of the case in point. 
He is in a state of necessity ^ he is in a state which 
compells him to apply for the assistance of others, in 
a self-inextricable difficulty. In the latin it has the 
figurative import oi fate^ deaths that which is humanly 
unavoidable, that which all must undergo nolentes 
voUntes ; oequk lege necessitas sortitur imos et in- 
signes (death is assorted to high and low with an im- 
partial hand); necessitas dimicandi, implies a case 
where fighting became an inevitable obligation. The 
original phrase and the combined term necessity, sound 
alike. From cesse (ceasing, cessation) the latin has its 
cessare, and the french its cesser. 

** There never was a man of solid understanding, whose 
" apprehensions are sober, and by a pensive inspection 
" advised, but that he has found by an irresistable 
" NECESSITY, one true God, and everlasting being." 

JRaleigh. 

To geld; seems, toe geld ; q, e, an end to what it 
was worth, to its value ; in relation to the intention of 
its Nature ; natural use. A hog when eelt, may become 
fitter for bacon, but is not so good a hoar, propagator 
as before ; a man when gelt, though he may make a 
better singer, won't be quite so valuable for what he was 
naturally intended as before ; his means of self-propaga- 
tion being frustrated. Toe, at an end ; geld, past part, 
of gelden, to be of worth, to be of value. Hence the 
german gelt, sterile, barren, as applied to animals (eine 
gelt huh, a barren cow). 

" Lord Say has gelded the commonwealth and made 
*' it a Eunuch." Shakespeare, 

An imp ; seems, een hn'p ; q, e, one come in to here 
for asscensiou; a being produced for Heaven ; in refer- 
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eiice to Mankind in all its stages of existence, as distin- 
ffoisbed from the Brute ; comprizing every human being 
Rom its incipient organization to the utmost period of 
life. And thus as the impartial decree of its Maker in re- 
gard to Mankind in all its stages of an existence of 
which he was the omnipotent and omnipresent Author. 
In regard to the Common Author of their existence and 
bestower of their natural quality, what juster claim has 
one human being over another for favour ? was the un- 
christened Heathen's nature inspired self-interrogatory 
and its conclusive answer the source of his Religion, 
Faith in God. Now used in the import of both man and 
infant ; also in that of a subordinate devil, a kind of satan- 
ick attdcJiQ ; a sense imparted by the misconstruction of 
the known phrase, an imp ofhell^ where hell has nothing 
to do with the present meaning of that word in the 
language of the day, but is the antiquated Saxon lielle 
(clear, evident) ; and the original and true import of that 
phrase was een imp of helle ; q, e, that this one is 
brought into existence, the world for Heaven is evident 
(clear, certain), of which the term, an imp is, in fact, 
the ellipsis. Eeriy a Person, Being, Quidam singularis ; 
im, in existence, the world, brought in; of, off, 
dead, gone from hence ; |/?, up, indefinitely upwards, 
type 01 Heaven, as when we say, he is gone on high 
and mean gone to Heaven. Ken im*p sounds an imp, 

" That noble imp your son,'' Cromwell to K, H, 

" And thou most dreaded imp of highest Jove, 
" Fair Venus* Son'' Spencer, 

" The tender imp was weaned from the teat." Fairfax. 

*' A lad of life an imp of fame," Shakespeare, 

" Such we deny not to be imps and limbs of Satan," 

Hook, 
** As soon as you can hear his knell, 
** This God on earth turns devil in Hell ; 
** And lo ! his ministers of state, 
" Transformed to imps his levee wait." Swift, 
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PiSBALD ; indiscriminately parti-coloured ; seems, 
Pye bald ; q, e, a Friar at once; just like a Man of the 
Cowl ; as said by one Saxon to another, on seeing a 
horse with a coat so diversifiedly coloured, that he had 
no term in his language to express it by, but employs 
the analogy of the to him, strange and unacountable 
variety of colour in the garbs of the different Orders 
of the Friarhood ; a novelty which must have struck 
every continental visitor of Catholick regions, that came 
from a protestant one, even within the last past century. 
The phrase has remained, but combined, since the 
eclipsed import, into an adjective. Metaphorically, we 
say, a piebald imp^ for one whose parentage is involved 
in mystery by scandal ; originally, perhaps, with the 
Saxon, ill relation to its assumed intermixture of the 
husband and his wife's Confessor, the Friar ; a usual 
coadjutor of the husband in all his family duties in all 
former truly Catholick households. Johnson gives 
pie for its source \ 

'* It was a parti-coloured dress 

** Of patch'd and pie-bald languages,'^ Ifudibras, 

On FY ! a now nearly discarded exclamation of the 
abashed female ; seems, of hye ; q, e. have done plagu- 
ing; cease teazing; don't worry me; cease to inake 
yourself disagreeable to me, I have had enough of you ; 
and sounds Ohfy ! ; of which^y, as in^ upon you! 
in fr.yi, is the ellipsis. The word was formerly used 
by either sex in the same sense as we at present say, 
for shame I But T don't think we now ever hear the 
Man use the word^T/ seriously. JElye^ heye^ part, pres. 
of hyeuy hey en ^ to vex, torment. Johnson refers the 
term to the greek pheu (ha ! alas !) and the latin 'voeh / 
The french Jl / is our own word j^. 

'* Fy ! my lord, fy, a soldier, and afraid ?" Shakesp^ 

" Nay, FY, what mean you in this open place ? 
" Unhand me, or, I swear, I'll scratch your face ; 
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**Let go,./br shnme ; you make me mad for spite; 
" My mouth's my own ; and if you kiss I'll bite." Dryd. 

My God ; the interjection of distress, sorrow, grief; 
seems, in'hye God ; q. e. in sorrow, distress, hardship, 
God ; when in grief, your Maker recurs to within you 
as your true and natural resource for ultimate assured 
peace and quiet. An expression originating with the 
Heathen Saxon, as one of that Faith which was 
grounded in Man being the Son, and God the Father, 
Creator, Maker of his kind. 

Work (with Chaucer, voorchy wercky werke and. 
workej ; the dutch werck ; which in all its ramifica- 
tions seems to ground in the phrase w^hercke, 
(w'horckey; q. e. as affectioning ; as that which arises 
trom liking, taste, desire, inward and natural feeling, love 
and affection for ; in reference to action and employ- 
ment as opposed to inactivity and idleness, and thus a 
natural inclination. The work of God, is the bene- 
volence of God in action, shown by its effects respect- 
ing his creatures. . The work of Man, the nature in- 
spired affection for action, opposed to the painful state 
of the stupor and insipidness of listless inactivity. 
Socially used in the sense of action and its effects inde- 
finitely. The work of genius, is the produce of the 
feeling, affection, taste of genius. A had work, is that 
done by bad taste ; no due feeling for that done ; want 
of talent for it. A work-house (er werck huys) 
implied in original form, a manufactory ; not a pauper- 
^ouse. Hence the verb to work. The physick 
''Wked-^ is the physick did that which was desired, 
^hed, called for ; the heer works, the beer acts, does 
?* was wished by its brewer ; it works upon his mind, 
It acts upon, affects his mind indefinitely. And thus 
m regard to the needle, and the work done by its use; 
M Well as in the expression the ship works its way 

i^^ough the sea, that is the ship does as the owner, pi- 
^> commander wishes, desires, affections. 
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*^ Wherfore this werke, whicbe is right laborous, 

*^ For age me nedith nat in honde to take, 

" To youthe me owith to be' obsequious, 

** Now I begin thus to worke for nis sake." Chaucer. 

*' O fairest of creation ! last and best 

** Of all GocTs WORKS, creature in whom excels 

" Whatever can to sight or thought be form'd 

** Holy, divine, good, amiable or sweet 

" How ar't thou lost ! Milton, 

W^\ wiej as, as if; hercke, part. pres. of harchen^ 
hercken, horckeriy to affection, to desire, to long for 
ardently, to stick, adhere to ; also to hearken to, listen 
to, attend to. 

The wafer ; as the passport of the Papist to Heaven, 
his viaticum for the other world. With subsec^uent doc- 
trinal dissentients a corresponding substance is used as 
a letter seal ; also as a desert eatable ; but the name 
is retained with us, in both senses, as the descendants of 
those with whom the phrase of which it is the word 
originated ; viz, the Heathen Saxon. The term seems 
the travesty of fhij w'ee hef er ; q. e, for him who 
holds the doctrine Ascension is there; to the one of 
that Creed, Heaven is there, in that ; and is as the ex- 
pression of the by standing Saxon to his companion on 
the seeing the passing Host in its way to the dying one ; 
still a constant occurrence in Catholic countries. 
JF'ee hef er^ sounds wafer ; hef ascension, tjrpe of 
rising to Heaven. The dutch waefel, wafel^ now used 
as veafer is with us ; but formerly as the Sacrament- 
paste of the Catholick ; seems, w'af hel ; q, e, that by 
which hell is escaped, shirked ; h no letter, the phrase 
is wafeL the host, the equivalent of the papist- 
wafer; seems, ^*Ai; ho hitse; q, e, to the Saxon an 
object of the utmost excitement, to him the cause of 
hi^h excitement, agitation ; in reference to the Heathen 
resistance to the adoption of the disgusting doctrine of 
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the real-body- wafer ; already repeatedly explained here. 
Subsequently to the loss of the original import, adopted 
by us during the Catholic stage of our religion, for the 
name of the sacrament- wafer ; but the french ostie and 
Italian 08tia, as the Mass- wafer, seems the latin hostia 
(the living animal expiatory sacrifice) ; and adopted by 
the Boman Catholick for the wafer ^ in allusion to that 
being held to be a part composition of the real body of 
Our Saviour, the acknowledged innocent expiatory sa- 
crifice for the sins of others ; the voluntary Hostage, 
Sponsor with his Father for his guilty fellow-creatures, 
etpro delictis hostia blandafuit (and was the patient 
gentle victim for the sins of others). Other equivalent 
dutch terms for the holy wafer, are ourvely ohlije and 
ohlaet ; the first of which seems, ho uw el ; q, e, hea- 
ven for your next place ; the second, ho hi) lije ; q, e. 
Heaven! a state of torment aside; Heaven! hell 
skipped; in reference to the wafer when swallowed; 
the third, ho hij laet ; q. e, by this admitted, let into 
Heaven ; and are all gulling, kidnapping expressions of 
the Friar to the Saxon while pointing to his wafer. 
The french term for the eatable cake we call wafer, is 
gauffrt ; pain a cache ter for the letter wafer. 

** That the same body of Christ should be in a thou- 
*' sand places at once ; that the whole body should be 
** hid in a little thin wafer ; yet so that the members 
" thereof should not one run into the other, but con- 
" tinue distinct, and have an order agreeable to a man's 
" body, it doth exceed reason." Hall, 

In lieu op ; in place of; seems, in lijc u of; q. e, 
the quahty of yourself come in when you are gone, a 
thing of the same nature in place of you away ; and 
thus a substitute of the one in point. Subsequently 
the term lieUy borrowed by the french from us, has been 
adopted by them in the direct import of place ; but 
with us the word lieu is only known in the above ex- 
pression; in firench au lieu de, Lije, leije, nature. 
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quality ; also way, via. In lieu of me^ implies, vm 
in place, room, stead of me. We now say in a saine 
sense, in place of ine^ in room of me, in lieu of me^ 
and instead of ine ; in french au lieu de moi. 

Place, is the clutch plaetse, pletse, in the same im* 
port; and seems grounded in the phrase, 6y laefSj hij 
lefs ; q, e. here impediment is aside, out of the way ; 
and thus empty, clear space the issue ; which is what is 
meant by the term used absolutdy ; a place to eit down 
in, is a space to sit down in, which can't be done in an 
occupied space ; a place at court, is a position occu- 
pied by some one by the removal of another from it ; 
a place in a town (now supplanted by the term ^i square) 
is a space free of houses ; the vacant part by the side of 
which houses stand. To take a place is to supplant 
the state of vacancy, inoccupancy, space, and tnus to 
fill by the entrance of the one m point into it ; bif 
laefs sounds plaetse ; p and b interchange dia- 
lectically. 

A. CUE ; a fancy, turn of mind, manner, way of 
thinking ; seems, er hue fkuwej : q. e^ Heaven by 
chewing ; Heaven obtained by a chaw ; chew what i 
offer and you get to Heaven ; a Saxon squib at the 
Friar, alluding to his doctrine, that chewing, swallow- 
ing his holy-wafer, and thus becoming a Papist was the 
only way for getting Heaven for an hereafter. In the 
eye of the Natural Religionist Heathen a fancy, a 
whim, an insane idea, but not so in the head of a pro- 
per Papist. Kue, Tcuwe, part. pres. of ku-en, kuwe?i, 
to chew; er. Heaven, as repeatedly pre-explained. 
The term is now used socially, in the sense of a way of 
thinking, fancy, propensity peculiar to the one to whom 
the term is applied by the user of it. By others, 
Johnson for instance, deemed the french queue, tail ! 
a word snbsequently adopted by us, for the name of the 
now exploded tail of the Man's head-dress or wig. 
The cue of the Billiard table is that fancied, preferrSi 
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bj the player to exhibit his skill ; the mace being the 
original, but now comparatively unskilfiil, means of 
playing the game of that table. The french quetiej 
(tail ; also billiard stick) is deemed to be the lat cauda 
(also coda J tail , likewise mentula ; with the italian 
coda^ in both the latin senses. In an italian burlesque 
recital of a girl's confession to her Priest, she is made 
to use the following expression, ho maneggiato la coda 
algatto (I have fingered, handled its tail for the Tom 
Cat) ; impl}'ing, and no more ; consequently not so deep 
in guilt as her Mother Eve, who did not stop there ; 
and of course in her idea not requiring so heavy a pen- 
ance, as if she had not stopped short at mere fingering. 
Caadam antiqui penem vocahariL Cic. 

** And so every one according to his cub." Sltakesp, 



-** What would he do. 



*' Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
" That I have.'* Ide?n, 

I take the french queue, in all its imports to be our 
ctee ; as the tail of the head-dress, the fancy of the 
wearer, or his barber ; as the Billiard-stick, the fancy 
of the player in preferring it to the mace ; as the tail of 
an animal, its natural habit, character. I canuot per- 
suade myself, that the word is of the progeny of 
the latin cauda, as usually held by others. 

A CAKE ; the baked paste so called ; seems, er Ka ick ; 
q. e, the Friar says, that's Heaven for I (me); the 
Monk tells me that's my Heaven, the means of going 
to Heaven ; and is as what one Saxon says to the other, 
while pointing to the Friar during the Mass-adminis- 
tration of the Wafer; /'^r. Heaven; Ka, Friar; are 
terms repeatedly explained here). The phrase sounds 
cake, broadly pronounced. Hence, subsequently to 
the exploded use of the Wafer by us, used in the im- 
port of any composition of flour when baked ; as the 
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«ame substance with the original Sacrament Wafer ; the 
Friar's type of human and divine concreted particles. 
To cake, is to concrete, congeal ; Ihe blood caked in 
the wound, the biood congealed in the wound. A 
cake of mud, is a concretion of the particles which 
constitute mud ; and a cake of ice, is the congealed 
particles which make ice. Johnson gives kitck as the 
teutonick for cake ; but that's cough in dutch, where 
the word for cake is koeck, a fancy ; seems, er van 
sij ; q> e, this is what comes from self, from within 
self; there's from self; and thus as a desire, view, ima- 
gination in regard to the subject or object in point 
originating in the mind of a person ; van, from ; sij, 
self (van si;, a seipsoj, a fantom (phantom) ; 
seems, er van dom ; q, e, a mistake from being not in 
your right state of mind; in a temporary state of 
idiotcy ; not in your right senses ; and is as said by 
another to the visionary in question. The ph is a 
scholastick intrusion. Boyer m his diet, spells it duly 
fantom ; Johnson, pJiantom ; ph is a letter of the 
greek alphabet, not of the Teutonick dialect, where its 
equivalent is v and at a later date f Neither fancy, 
nor fantom, have any other than a Saxon origin. 
Fantasie, was used by Chaucer, and borrowed from the 
french ; and by the french, tlirough the latin, from the 
greek phantasia ; which with our present phantasm, 
fantastick, and the dutch fantast, fantastick, fan- 
iaseren and fantasije, grodnd in greek equivdents 
and are the introduction of comparatively modern wri- 
ters into the then encroaching change of form in the 
dutch dialect. Johnson thinks^aw^^ a contraction of 
fantasy! both words belong to our language at 
present, and why should one be the contraction of the 
other? a scholastick fancy. We say / have a 
fancy for mutton ; but who would say, I have ^fan- 
tasy for mutton? and yet if truly and groundedly 
equivalents, why not? this alone proves them not to 
be such. "Fox fantom, there is no equivalent in greek 
or latin, nearer ihdia phantasma, for which we have the 
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Uxmphanicum in the same sense, why then intrude 
the doublet fantom upon that dialect ? while hoth terms 
differ so essentially in letter and sound. The proposed 
idea of a metamorphose is a pure whim. The frencb 
fantome is our own word. x> and th interchange dia- 
lectically ; din^ and thing ^ du (thou) and latin tUy are 
same words ; so are duijm and thumb ; donder and 
thunder y &c. ; er^ error, mistake ; dom, idiot. 

" Tell me where is fancy bred, 

'* Or in the heart or in the head ? 

" How begot, how nourished ? 

" It is engendered in the eyes, 

" With gazing fed ; and fancy dies 

" In the cradle where it lies." Shakesp, 

** If he cannot help believing, that such things he saw 
" and heard, he may still have room, to believe, that, 
" what this airy phantom said is not absolutely to be 
*' relied on." Atterhury. 

It (formerly hit ; see TyndaWs N. T, passim J ," 
a pronoun relative of our grammar ; used in regard to 
an object present or spoken of; se^ms, the dutch hiet r 
g. e, named, said, called, the prset. of hieten^ to call, to 
say, to name. When we say, it's an apple, we imply 
that which is there is called an apple ; ifs darky that 
which is in point is called dark ; in reference to the 
weather, day, night, place, &c. ; ifs all over, the case, 
state in point is named, called, said to be all over, i. e, 
at an end ; it rcas a good speech^ the speech made waa 
said to be good. Take it, take that shewn, offered ; 
the object as called, named, whatsoever that may be. 
And so the term will be found to construe in all the 
Uses of it ; at least in such as are kuown to me. The 
dutch for it, is het, and seems grounded in heten^ 
heeten, the equivalent of hieten to say, to call, to name, 
and thus correlative in source with our own term. 
Johnson gives the A. S. hit, as the source; that's our 
own word, to espouse ; to stand sted&st by the case 
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cause in point; to support, assist manfully the one 
who undertakes, or the object undertakes ; seems, toe 
ee spie ho'u^s ; q, e, for that which is right, see, be 
sure Heaven is jour's, is with you ; for that which is 
your duty your conscience will support you in the per- 
formance of it ; in its now nearly obsolete sense of to 
marry ^ the phrase imports, for marriage Heaven is with 
you; in allusion to that state as the design of the 
Creator for the permanence of the human race; the 
marriage of that day being no other than sexual con- 
nection, and is so still with the uncivilized portion of 
Mankind ; that in a state of nature. Hence the french 
epouser (to many), epoux (husband), and our spouse 
and to spouse, Ee has both the import of right, 
rule, and also of marriage, 

" The city army, court espouse my cause." Dryden, 

*' With flowers, garlands, ar.d sweet smelling herbs 
" ESPOUSED Eve first deck'd her bed." Milton 

" The cause of Eeligion and Goodness, which is the 
** cause of God, is our's by descent, and we are doubly 
" bound TO ESPOUSE it." Atterhury, 

"At once farewell, O faithful spouse ! *they said, 
"At once the encroaching rinds their lips invade." 

*Daphne and Peneus ; on the former being transfonned into a 
Bay-tree by the jQted Apollo. 



-" They led the vine 



" To wed the elm ; she *spous'd about him twines 
" Her marriageable arms." Milton, 

*Here used metaphorically. See to marrt p. 105 (/ '^^ ^• 

Longs more to marriage than four bare legs in 
A bed ; Camhd, rents, seems, logen's ni'hoer fu nChaere 
rife eeje, fan, Foije'r, haere lege's in er hi) eed ; q, e. 
it's a lie that your Faith of Heaven being assured you 
is the preparing a scorching eternity for yourselves, 
our Mother here tells us wheu we are laid upon the bier 
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it is Heaven for ns confinned, our Faith practically 
Itroved ; it's a humbug that our natural religion will 
secure us the Friar's Hell, we have imbibed with our 
Mother's milk (from our Mother's breast) that death is 
the confirmation of our nature-inspired hereafter ; i, e. 
Heaven. Longs more^ is not English without a preced- 
ibg noun or pronoun. Baere^ berrie, hier, feretrum^ 
that on which the corpse is carried to the grave ; type 
of death ; lege^ part. pres. of legen^ to lie, to lay, to 
lie down. Other terms pre-explained. Original and 
^ travesty sound alike ; m^no er, more ; by eedy bed. 

Sultry ; in relation to the state of the atmosphere ; 
implies a degree of heat which indisposes you to action ; 
relaxes and disposes one to do nothing, to sit still, to 
be idle ; seems the ellipsis ; of a sultry day^ weather, 
time ; and to be, er 's u ijle f rije dee ; q, e, there's 
the ordering of things that rules to within you the being 
idle ; this is a state of things which disposes you to do 
nothing ; and sounds a sultry day, IJle, the part, 
pres. of yleUy ijdelen, to be idling, to play the fool, not 
to do any thing, whence our term idle, Skynner holds 
the word to be as sulphery^ or sweltry / 

" It's very sultry and hot,^' Shakespeare, 

" Such as bom beneath the burning sky 

** And SULTRY sun betwixt the tropicks lie." Dry den, 

Johnson vouches no source for this word ; but seems 
to ihink Skyuner's a whim ; and well he might. 'S u 
ijle f rije sounds sultry, 

A WING ; as the wing of a bird, an army, a door ; 
seems, er w hinge ; q, e, there that it hinges on, de- 
pends upon, hangs on ; that which makes it what it is ; 
the centre or middle being purely ideal and no real part 
of any thing. Take a wing from a bird, in relation to 
its essential characteristick, it is no longer one ; take 
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a wing from an army it is no longer one ; for as long as 
it remains an army, however diminished in number, it 
has two wings inherently depending upon an ideal 
centre ; take a wing from the folding door, it is no 
longer a door, in the implication of that which closes 
the thoroughfare in point. The wing of the coulter of 
the plough, is that on which its being a coulter depends ; 
take away both wings and it is nothing, take one away 
and it's no coulter. In the sportsman's phrase of, to 
wing a bird, the to is in the sense of at an end, stopped 
(as already explained ; t?ie door is to, is the passage in 
point is at an end, stopped) and thus as the bini stopped 
m its flight ; consequently fallen to the ground. We 
say metaphorically, /^^ is on the wing, and mean he's off, 
in motion indefinitely. And poetically, to wing its 
flight, in ground sense, is to put in action that which its 
flight depends on. 

marry; the subsequently jocular, but originally 
pious, prelude to an asseveration, assertion; formerly 
in familiar use ; seems, waer'r Hij ; q. e, if God is 
but with me ; only let God sanction, permit it; as we 
now say, / will do it God willing, permitting. Sup- 
posed to-be a familiarized apped to the Virgin Mary, 
and grounding in Mary, where however there is but 
one r, Theital. has as an ejaculation of surprize Gesu 
Maria ! (Jesus Mary !) and we have an old song which 
begins with "My maid Mary" &c., but no one dream? 
of either having any thing to do with the above Marry / 
Maer, but, unless, only, solummodo. 






Have not your Worship a wort above your eye ? 
Yes, MARRY, have I; but what of that?***^^^^;^*^. 

*' Marry ! interj, a term of asseveration ; originally, 
" a mode of swearing by the Virgin Mary {by Mary)." 

Maunder' 8 Diction, 

A QUIP ; a now unusual term for some smart off-hand 
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joke ; seems, erg rvip ; q, e, arch-flash ; a sly, cunning 
flash ; the flash of the arch one ; and we still use the 
phrase ajlash of wit, mirth, merriment, in the sense 
of a sudden exhibition, effusion of wit, &c. from the 
cue in point. fPlp, flash, dart ; erg, arg, arch, sly. 
In the article a quibble, v, \,p. 134. q/^ tJm E^say^ 
the original expression should have been, erg wippe 
hel; q, e, crafty vibration, sly wavering is there clear; 
and a quibble is that which wavers in its import, a thing 
that appears first in one sense, then in others in succes- 
sion, before its true one is arrived at. Wippe, part, 
pres. of wippen, to flash waveringly, in fact as we see 
lightening does in every storm accompanied by it. P 
and b, have been often instanced as mutually inter- 
changing consonants ; our a nipple, seems, er knibbele ; 
there nibbling, biting, repeatedly, as the toothless in&nt 
does the teat of the mother when sucking. Johnson 
grounds quibble in the latin quidlibet (what you like) ! 

" Nymph bring with thee 

'* Jest and youthful jollity, 

" Quips and *crank8, and wanton wiles, 

" Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles." Milton, 

" No QUIPS now, Pistol ; indeed I am in the waist two 
" yards about, but I am now about no waste, I am 
" about thrift." Shakespeare. 

*A CRANK ; seems, er ke rancke ; q, e. there a painful 
jest, there a joke which carries pain to the one in point 
with it, a bad kind, turn of wit, joke ; ke, mischievous ; 
rancke, wile, artful evasion. But has nothing to do 
with a Crane (the turning machine by which a package 
is hoisted upon and from a place) as Johnson imagined ; 
he rancke, sounds crank. Ingenium versutum, is 
one of a wily, crafty, quibbling turn of mind. 

A MULBERRY (fovmevlj mulbcriej ; the dutch muijl- 
herie, which seems the compound of mui^'l (mouth) and 
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herie (berry), and thus the berry more suited for eat- 
ing, more agreeable to the palate than the native berries 
of our hedges. Another term for it was moerbeHe^ 
that is, the berry of the Moor, one which come from 
the same region as the Black-Man ; in dutch Mberlond ; 
^Ethiopia in lat. a raspberry (in dutch Mnne-hesieJ ; 
seems, er raep^s herie ; q, e, there the berry of accu- 
mulation, congregation ; the berry formed by a cohe- 
sion of berries ; and in fact ihe fruit so called is a cohe- 
reted cone of an indefinite number of distinct berries. 
Raep^ collection ; a gathering together ; whence rapen^ 
raepen, to collect, to carry off, to take away ; of which 
our to reap is the equivalent, in the import of to collect 
and take off, as is done by the reaper. To reap an 
advantage from what has been saui^ is to collect and 
carry off* profit from what has been heard. Here also 
belongs the latin rapere (to ravish ; carry, take off) 
and our rape^ as well as our to rap^ as to cause rapture, 
ectasy. A rape^ implies no more than a forcible seizure, 
carrying off; when applied to that of a woman by a 
man, the comprehended consequence, is as the natural 
conclusion, but not an import carried by the term rape, 
A rap^ as in a knock on the head^ at the window, at 
the door, &c. seems, er rae *p ; q, e, there that which 
brings up, excites attention ; is an admonition ; and in 
relation to the head, even if such as causes death, it at 
all events excites attention in others though not in the 
receiver of it. Raep\8^ sounds as we pronounce rasp ; 
but raspberry, as now uttered, sounds rasberry. Bene, 
beere, besie, are equivalent terms for berry. The french 
term for the bush and its fruit is/ramboise, derived by 
Menage from francos rubies (a wild bush) ! JBa^, 
raed, attention, advice, admonition, consilium. 



'" Transported 



" And RAPT in secret studies." Shakesp, 

" I'm RAPT with joy to see my Marcia's teais,** Addis, 

"Has old Jjemsgitjen thee a rap over thy fingers ends?" 

Arbuthnot. 
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A USB ; a habit, manner, custom ; seems, er u^8; q. 
e. there is you ; tiiat's yourself; m relation to that done ; 
in this sense we say in regard to some act done by a 
person, thafs so like you. In ground sense, in relati- 
on to Mankind alone ; subsequently substantized in a 
general sense in relation to habit, manner of acting by 
Man or brutls in regard to any object. Hence the lat. 
uauSy engrafted as the praejt. of the verb uti (to use), as 
well as our own verb of this word. To use ill, well ; 
hardly applies seriously to other than Man, where it 
infers conscious responsibility ; but when we say, the 
bitch uses her puppies ill, well, or the hen her 
chickens, instinct is implied in lieu of conseiencCj 
and the expression is little more than a metaphor made 
from the true sense of the term. It's all use, can only 
relate to Man. But use, as in water is of use to the tree ; 
is purely a metaphor from analogy of sense. Usus ferum 
[the maimer of wild beasts] is a latin phrase. U, uw^ 
you ; ^8, is, is ; and you, has both a singular and plural 
sense; you fool! and you fools ! are both english 
phrases. Are, has both a plural and singular import, 
you are to he hung tomorrow, may relate either to one 
or a hundred. In fact is and are, originally belonged 
to separate verbs, subsequently combined for the plural 
and singular numbers of the present tense of one, the 
originals of which are now merged in the grammar 
term of an irregular verb, us, is the antiquated dutch 
us, in the same import, and seems the plural of u ; 
thus more than one you, person, inferring from one to 
any indefinite number. Use, is an obsolete dutch word 
for our, noster. abuse ; seems, er hij u's ; q. e. there 
you (self,person) is lost ; implying that which you ought 
to be set aside, lost sight of; and can only apply to man, 
nor can its verb to ahu^e, Er hij u's, sounds abuse, 

" Sweetness, truth, and ev'ry grace, 

" Which time and use are won't to teach, 

** The eye may in a moment reach, 

** And read distinctly in her fece." fPaller, 
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'^ The casting away thmgs profitable for the sustenance 
^' of Man's life, is an unthankful abuse of God's good 
" providence towards mankind." Hooker, 

CAUSTiCK ; in the adjective sense of offensive, severe, 
sharp and short, as in the phrases, a causiick speech^ 
a cans tick man^ is omitted in our dictionaries ; but we 
find in them causiick^ the substance medically used for 
exsiccating superfluous, diseased portions of flesh, duly 
given as the produce? of the greek kausticos (endued 
with the physical power of burning, with a burning 
quality). But a caustick speech^ man^ don't mean a 
burning speech, man, but a repulsive speech, man; in 
one case not agreeable to hear, in the other not agree- 
able to be with ; and I take the phrase A caustick man, 
to be, er Kauwe 'a t" ick ni'an; q, e. there's what the 
Friar is to me when I have him with me ; and is the 
Saxon's expression when speaking of something disa- 
greeable said to him by another. The Friar, with the 
Saxon, being ever the type of any thing hateful in any 
relation whatever. Kaurve, Ka (Jackdaw), was a usual 
term for the Friar with the Saxon. The french have 
the phrase, iin liommc caustique in the import of a 
disagreeable man ; and caustieitc, in the sense of dis- 
agreeable manner, habit. Kaurve 's f ick^ sounds 
caustick. 

kae me, kae thee ; Cambd, rems, seems, Kae irC 
hy, Kae fHij; q, e, the Friar being established with 
the Saxon, chawing takes him to his Maker; if the 
Monk is to have the sway among the Saxons, the way 
to our Maker is by chewing his wafer; that is by his 
turning from his Natural Religion to that of the Papist. 
And as said by one Saxon to the other. In literal 
translation, the Jack Daw with he (the Saxon) chawing 
takes to Him (the Deity). Kae^ the part. pres. of ka- 
en^ kawen, kauwen, to chaw, is the last word, and the 
first KaeyKauwe, Jack-daw,which as a saxon type of the 
Friar, has been repeatedly explained. In origmal form, 
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though a national saying, it has no meaning in the lan- 
guage of this day with us. 

A BLACK sheep; secms, er hlaecke schie'p: q. e. 
there's the bringing up of the fire and smoke concern ; 
there's the one by whom the whole of the Hell affair 
has been brought amongst us Saxons ; in reference to 
the Missionary. Now used as a phrase in the import 
of one who holds an opinion distinct from that of the 
speaker of it, consequently, in his eye, one not of the 
nght sort, a dissenter from the true doctrine, a sad fellow, 
a sorry chap. A well known phrase, but not recorded 
in any of our dictionaries. Blaecke^ part. pres. of 
hlaecken) to blaze, flame ; and of course to smoke, 

A JOURNEY ; seems, erjou, 'r 'n heije ; q. e, rejoice 
there, your labour ends here ; now you may be happy 
vour hard work is over ; referring to times when the 
foot was the only means of passing the then intermina- 
ble wilds between place and place ; not then freed of the 
beasts of prey nor of the venomous reptiles. Jou^ 
jouWj expression of hilarity ; heiJe, part. pres. of heijen^ 
to gasp, pant from hard work. Joic W 'n heije ^ sounds 
journey, Johnson grounds the term in the french 
journee^ a day concern, the work of a day. But the 
term relates to any extent of time ; a journey may be- 
gin in London and end at Jerusalem, and that is some- 
thing more than a day's work. A guess from correlative 
form of letter, but groundless in result. Journey^ 
when used in regard to other than Man is so, metaphor- 
ically. The Sun's journey^ has no relation to a day, 
but to interminable revolution and circulation. A 
JOURNEYMAN, is uot more the one who works by the 
day or for the day than any other period ; it is the one 
who rejoices in having work to perform, glad of em- 
ployment, as means of livelihood, and is the travesty 
of erjou W 'n heije m* an ; q. e, there's the one there 
who rejoices along with working hard. Chaucer, a 
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fancier of french terms, has englished journe6 (day's 
work) hy journe in a same sense. 

** She was not wont to grete travaile, 
** For when she kempt was feteously 
" And well araied and richily, 
*' Than had she doen all her journe." 

That is the Fair one in point, when she had smarted her 
hair and finished her attire, thought she had worked 
hard enough for that day and consequently did no 
more. 



■" Scarce the Sun 



** Had finished half his *journey." Milton, 

*Here in relation to that portion of the Sun's appa- 
rent course seen from where we are during the time of 
one day, but does not imply it went no further, stopped 
short, li journey meant a day's work, as Johnson 
supposes, a month's journey, would be an impossi- 
bility ; and a day's journey, tautology. When used 
in relation to other than Man, it is metaphorical. 

A JORDEN ; a very lately disused term for a piss 
chamber-pot ; seems, er j' orden ; q, e, there's that 
which is ever according to order ; that which is always 
necessary ; can't be done without ; in relation to the 
bed or other room of a house, were the wall or comer 
won't serve, as in the open air, for so doing ; f^je^ 
ever; orden, rule, order ; regulated affair. 

" They will allow us ne'er a jorden, and then rceledk 
" in your chimney ; and chamberlye breeds fleas like 
" a loach." Shakespeare, 

A JOY ; a state of true happiness, delight ; seems, 
erjou hij ; q. e. Heaven is where happiness, delight is 
for Man ; implying and no where below, in regard to ei- 
ther perfection or duration ; nowhere else pure, lasting 
and complete. Subsequently used in the modified sd- 
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rial import of an indefinite state of happiness, hilarity. 
Hence the Italian giqfa^ french joie^ and its \erhjouir 
(to rejoice, enjoy), the obsolete Spanish goya^ 9oyo^ 
(now alegrta) in a same import; and possibly the 
latin gatidium. Jou hij, sounds j'o^. The toper says, 
true joy^s in drinking; the sober one, true joy*s in 
Heaven ; inferring above our state here, more than can 
be had below. What's a joy to one is often a grief to 
another. 






JOY is a delight of the mind, from the consideration 
of the present, or assured approaching possession 
** of good." Locke, 

** The roofs with joy resound ; 

" And hymen, io hymen, rung around." Dryden, 

Low ; seems the dutch loo floj ; q, e. depressed, 
base, inferior ; low-spirited, is depressed in spirit, ani- 
mation; a low-minded man, is a base-minded man, 
one with a mind inferior to the due standard of his 
kind, fellows ; a low piece of ground, is a piece of 
£[round inferior in height to, below that which surrounds 
It ; low water, the opposite of high water, in relation to 
ebbing flood ; a low tricky word, is the trick, word of 
a base mind. In low, the w has no sound any more 
than in know, tow, flow, &c. Possibly the dutch lau^ 
lauWy lukewarm, belongs here; lauwhertig, is indiffer- 
ent hearted, neither warm hearted nor cold hearted, 
between both. Lauwe and louwe (law) are a same 
word. TO TEACH ; seems the present englished form 
of toe teeckenen ; q. e, to instruct, to denote, to de- 
signate; in french enseigner, in latin insignire ; the 
verb of teecken, token, sign, notice, character; in A. 
S. tcecan, Ck transmutes dialecticaliy with ch^ kirck, 
chirch, church, area same word, so are rifckenid rich; 
reeckeUy raecken and to reach ; bleecken and to bleach, 
&c. But taught, its ingrafted praet. seems, toogt, 
the true prset. oi toogenyU) demonstrate, show; sub- 

T 
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Btituted, as in numerous other analogous instances, in 
the place of the original prset. teach&i. I taught Atm 
his ieasofiy I demonstrated to him his lesson ; he taught 
her to dance, he showed her how to dance, yili, 
hase, ahject ; seems, veyl ; q, e. venal ; a vile num^ is 
a venal man, one that any one may have for any pur- 
pose, for money or interest ; a slave to money ; and 
the lowest mark in the standard of human degrees; 
subsequently modified into the adjective quality of any 
thing spoken of as base of its kind ; a vile speech^ is 
a speech of a base mind ; a vile dinner ^ a dinner of a 
low degree of its kind. Scriptor venaliSf is a writer 
who may be had by any one for any purpose for money ; 
t. e, the basest of his kind ; in french une plume 
venule. Hence the french vil, italian vile, ana latin 
viUs, Veyl, sounds vile. In french un homme venaly 
is the equivalent of a vile, base person. 

** I disdaining scom'd, and craved death 

'' Rather than I would be so vilb esteem'd« Shakesp. 

To RUN FROM POST TO PILLAR ; a kuowu expressiou 
in regard to some unsteady-headed reasoner, writer, 
politician ; seems, toe ra^'n voor hdm post fu pille 
Haere : q. e. admit the Friar*s bolus is that which 
takes you post to Heaven and there*s an end of your 
store-room ; turn Papist and the Friar will get all your 
provisions from you ; fleece you. In literal sense the 
expression is absurd, has no meaning at all. jPille^ 
pill, bolus, a Saxon type of the real-body-sacrament- 
wafer; rae, raede, provision, store ; post^ as with us 
in all the imports of that word ; and m that of a post 
(an upright stake) the source of the latin postisj in 
that of the letter-post, carrier, the source of our post^ 
and french poste. 

Faith ; seems, fahet fvahetj ; q. e. held, compre- 
hended, conceived within ; in substantive sense tenet ; 
the prset. part, of the antiquated ^^», vaen^ now 
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vanffefif to hold, to grasp, to catch, to comprehend, to 
take. The Christian jakth^ is that which is held hy 
the Christian firom within him ; his trinitarian tenet ; 
the Heathen faiths that which is held within the 
Heathen; his unitarian tenet. I give you my faith 
for doing it^ I give you what I hold by, that is, all that 
is of consequence to me (my conscience), as the pledge 
for doing the act promisea to be done. / have no 
jftxith in him^ I have no hold in him ; I have no trust 
in him. My faith in God, my hold (trust) in God. 
And in this sense we say, I hold by what he says; I 
hold that to he the truth ; &c. The Italian ^^, latin 
fides, and frenchybi in the same sense, seem mere dia- 
lectical differences of the same word. Hence the obso- 
lete verb to faith, to hold by, to trust to, as well as to 
mthfaithe, to make to hold together, unite, combine, 
amalgamate. And our old^i^, fay, as faith, seems, 
fahe, vae, the part. pres. of the above explained 
fahen,vaen; and thus holding, conceiving, compre- 
hending within. The verb to faith is omitted in all 
. our dictionaries. 



it 



Would the reposal 



*• Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee 
'^Make the words faith 'n." Shakesp, 

And faith, the asseverating monosyllable, is the im- 
perative of to faith. Faith / I do'nt mean to do it, 
IS, make sure, hold within you I won*t do it. 

^^That, that the world withfaithe, which that is stable 

*' Diversith so his *stoundis according, 

** That dementis that bethe discordable 

** Holdin in bonde perpetually during." Chaitcer. 

^Moments (in relation to action, times, turns, ways 
of doing, making ; here in relation to the workings, 
makings of the Deity) the plural of stound, the dutch 
stand, and german stund m the same import. 

t2 
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** Andpliffhtin trouth right folly in their VAIB 
" That like same night to steal awaie." Idem. 

'* FAITH is a pure confidence of thjnges which are hoped 
** for, and a certayntie of thynges which are not sene." 

Tyndale^a N. T. 

As PLAIN AS A pikb-staff; seems, aUplee'n ctse er 
Hye ick *8 f of; q, e, when once the feeding of the 
Friar becomes official, there's an end of the Saxon ; as 
soon as it is a matter of duty my having to provide for 
the Friarhood, it*s all up with me (myself) ; inferring 
the entire destruction of all the institutions as well 
ceconomical, as spiritual and political of the indepen- 
dent self-providing naturally religious contented un- 
friarbepestered Saxon Heathen. Ple^^ pl^ge^ pleechy 
pleckt, plichtj office, duty, whence our to pUght^ to 
make a duty of; and to pledge^ to make a duty toper- 
form the object in point. To pledge your nord^ is to 
engage by word, promise to do what is then in question. 
To pledge an article for money advanced, is to make 
that article the practical equivalent of your word, inten- 
tion to repay the sum lent, a pike, as the shark of the 
river ; seems, er Pye ick ; q, e. I say there's the very 
Friar himself, in my mind that's the type of the Monk; 
a Saxon sneer at the crafty rapacity and selfishness of 
the Friarhood. A jack ; another denomination of the 
Pike fish ; seems, er JacJce ; q. e. there's the Friar, the 
Man of the Gown ; in the same import as that given 
under the foregoing head Pike, Johnson says, as 
plain as a pikestaffs is in its literal sense 1 

" To me it is as plain as a pikb-staff, from what 
" mixture it is that this daughter silently lowers, and 
" t'other steals alook." Tatler. 

** The PIKE, the tyrant of the flood." Pope. 

No fish will thrive in a pond where roach or gudgeons 
are, except jacks." Mortimer. 
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Apitohsb; KemSy er pit sehere; q. e. here that 
which is the form, imitation of a pit ; in reference to 
intemal appearance, exclusive of dimension; the pit 
in itself b^ing as an indefinite cavity in the ground ; in 
dutch pet J pity put; schercy part. pres. of scherefi, 
seheereriy to imitate in form, to co^y^jingere ; pitschere 
sounds as we pronounce j^i^^r. to pit, as to match, 
set against, in relation to contest ; seems taken from 
the final word of the term Cockpit^ as the formerly 
well known spot allotted to the fight of Game Cocks 
trained and iron-spurred for the occasion. A verb 
omitted in all our dictionaries, though as usual as any 
in our language, pitchers have ears ; at present used 
as a warning against unguarded inconsiderate disclosure 
in talk ; in literal import nonsense ; seems the sound- 
sense travesty of pit schere's Heve hij er*8 ; q. e. the 
pit aSair (the Friar's hell-concern) is all a joke of his 
own,, we have it from our Mother's breast heaven is 
where Man goes ; there (pointing to the sky the type 
of Heaven) is where we ascend when off from here; 
aehere, part. pres. of scheren^ to make fun of, to mock, 
laugh at ; and, as well as schaercriy has also the import 
of to cut off, to divide into parts ; whence our to sheer ^ 
and also to share. 

** PITCHERS HAVE EARS, and I have many servants : 
** Besides old Gremio is hearkeuing." Shakesp. 

A PiCELE-uERRiNO ; a wag ; a reparteeist; seems, er 
pick el herringe; q, e, let any provoke him, the strug- 
gle begins , pique him and he's up to the struggle at 
once. Picky the imperative of pickeuy to pinch, to 
peck, and thus to irritate ; whence our to pique^ and 
the french piquer ; ringe^ the pres. pot. and part. pres. 
of rtngeUy to struggle, to contend with ; whence the 
Boxer's term the ring^ as the contest ; to enter the 
rirtgy is to go to fighting with the opponent in question ; 
and has nothing to do, as usually supposed, with the 
ringy circle of the attendant mob ; no relation to any 
other blackguards than the two Boxers themselves. 
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At 



Thb pickle-herring found the way to shake him, 
*^ for upon his whistling a countiy-jig, the unlucky wag 
^' danced to it with such variety of ffrimaces, that the 
** Countryman could not forbear smiling and lost the 
"prize. Addison. 

To LEARN ; is the dutch leeren^ to teach, to inttrpct ; 
also to acquire instruction, which seems the conti^Ek^ion 
of the phrase toe laer in; ^. e. to put into where 
empty, to put something into the place where 
there was nothing of the sort in point before. He 
learnt to play at cards ^ implies the one in point's not 
knowing how before ; the knowledge of it did not exist 
till then. Laer^ empty, void. The learned piffy that 
not many years ago excited the attention of tne Lon- 
doners, was as that which had had that imparted to him 
by his Exhibitor, which had not till then been imparted 
unto him^ that of which it was before entirely empty 
ofi clear of, free from. 

A HEATHEN ; the dutch heyden in the same import; 
and seems grounded in er heyd hen ; q. e. there work, 
labour ordained at once; that which is here is from 
thence the one who works, labours ; implying, or c^ 
at an end here; and, in relation to Man m his original 
state, how else was he to subsist ? Bakers and Butoiers 
not having yet set up shops, or the mint coined money. 
And thus Man in his primitive state, that ordained him 
by his Maker ; one in which all that he did, all that he 
thought, all that be wished or expected was the inspi- 
ration of the nature allotted him by his Creator ; and 
thus the one endowed both with the means, power and 
will of self-subsistence. The term has been subse- 
quently, by the Friarcraft, perverted into a nickname 
K)r a Deist, Atheist, Infidel; one holding the only 
Faith, Religion he was inspired with by his Maker ft. e. 
his Natural Religion), instead of the inventive or arti- 
ficial one of either the Jew or the Papist. Heyd^ the 
pres. of heyeriy to work haid ; and also suha^itare, 
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ffUuere^ in which sense it may also imply the genitive 
means Plotted for his continuance here, a heath ; an 
indefinite extent of unpeopled uncultivated land, a 
iinlderness, such as were, not long since, Putney Heath, 
Hounslow Heath, Bagshot Heath, &c., is the dutch heyd^ 
in the same import, and seems the ellipsis of er heyd ; 
q. e. that which is there, let it be worked ; there's that 
which when duly worked will subsist the one destined 
for that purpose; in reference to the primitive state of 
land ana the first existence of Man. Hence also its 
import of heath, as the kind of shrub assorted to the 
wilds both of Europe and other districts of the globe 
in various variety of species. A hide of land ; is the 
dutch heyd-lands ; a large piece of land for cultivation, 
settlement; an extensive district of the territory in 
question ; a separate estate, and has nothing to do with 
hide^ the skin of an animal as usually supposed, in 
reference to an extent of land comprised within the 
compass of it when cut into strips. An idle fanc^ 
arising from conformity in sound between the dutch 
heyd and our hide (skin of an animal) the s:mie word 
with the dutch huyd in the same import ; whence our 
to hidej as to cover, to conceal, that is to do as the 
hide does in regard to the frame of the animal. A 
hide^ as the skin of the animal from the size of a 
mouse to that of an elephant, could never be adopted 
as a standard of measurement, either when en lire or in 
slips by any rational being. 

" One of the first things was a more particular inquisi- 
" tion than had been before of every hide op lanp 
** within the precincts of his conquest^ and how they 
"were holden." Wotton, 

Well ; the adjective ; the dutch wel^ in the same 
import; and seems the contraction of wee el; q, e, 
woe elsewhere; distress away, off from, every shade of 
pain, grief away ; and thus a due state ; one which is 
as it should be; can be required. li^eey woe, in refer- 
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ence to every degree of sorrow, pain, distress, mental or 
corporal; el^ elsewhere, not lliere, alibj aiUA. And 
what truer type of bein^ wellj than that of the absence 
of all pain of mind or body ? JFelcomey is the arrival, 
presence of that which is the reverse of disagreeable, 
painful, and thus an agreeable, pleasing arrival, pre- 
sence, ff^ell in healthy is health as it ought to be, on- 
mixed with illness, without a shadow of disease ; Well ! 
he it 80, imports, there bein^ nothing bad in that in 
poiut, let it be doue, take place. Well meaning^ b 
mtention clear of all bad design. Well donejjperfecHj 
done, done free from any shade of bad. Well n^h 
as near as it should be Well enough, sufficiently nee 
from evil, bad, and thus as that which will just do, 
serve the purpose. Welfare^ is fere as it should be, 
could be reauired. battle (formerly hattayle) ; the 
dutch batalie (whence the french hataille, italian 
hatafflia and Spanish hatallaj, seems to come from hey- 
tel; q. e, club ; as that which was, and still is with un- 
polished tribes, the general arm used in all wars. And 
even now the spear of the savage is an ironless pointed 
club or staff. Hence the dutch batalien, to battle, to 
fight. See, to 2)lay at haitledoor and shuttlecock, a. 
\, p, 188 of this supplement, bat; as the cricket 
and trapball club, is the ellipsis of the above beytelf 
and implying less in size of a same kind ; a smialler 
club. 

** And let us runne with pacience imto the *battaylb 
*' that is set before us." Tyndale*s N. T, 

*Here in the metaphorical sense of struggle, as the 
type of the human career of life. 

To DISCARD ; to reject, eject, turn off, out, displace ; 
seems, toe dies hard; q. e, to this is turned out, off; 
the object in point is that which is dismissed, turned 
off, out ; and thus the object, subject in point turned off, 
out, dismissed ; to discard a minis ter^ a cooky &c., is 
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to turn a minister, a cook, out, away, &c. Kard^ the 
past part of karen, keeren^ keren^ to turn from, o£Fl 
up, round, and so to displace in r^ard to position (and 
nothing can either turn or he turned without consequent 
change of posture, position) ; karen^ keeren is also to 
vomit, fetch up, bring up, empty out. Johnson grounds 
the verb in dis and card ; but what is that ? It's trtie, 
we may say, have you discarded f and mean, have you 
put out such cards as you think proper ? hut that is 
only said to one who has cards in handy and merely 
means have you turned out, discarded those cards you 
thought fit ; but the word d^card has there no relation, 
in pomt of either sense or etymology, to the word card 
any more than to any other object. Haw you dis- 
carded your footman ? don't imply have you picked him 
out as you would a card too much for your purpose f 

'* Justice DiscABDS party, friendship, kindred, and is 
** always therefore represented as blind." Addison. 

'* They blame the favourites, and think it nothing extra- 
'' ordinary, that the queen should be at the end of her 
*^ patience, and resolve to discard them.'' Swift. 

A master (formerly maister ; in the feminine import 
maistris, now mistress J : the dutch meester (in the 
fem. meestersse) ; and seems, er meesf ee W ; q, e, 
there the case is the principal, chief, greatest ; in that 
the order of the day is that which is above the rest of 
its sort, kind ; meeste, principal, chief, greatest, most. 
The term has no essential relation to mankind, more 
than to any t hing else, ui master key^ a master-piece^ 
a master stroke^ are as genuine phrases, as a mobster ^ 
man. Hence the french ma\tre,fiA well as our verb to mas- 
ter^ (that is to become the principal, uppermost) and rhe 
french maXtriser (to master). A schoolmaster, is the 
chief, principal of the school. The term is also used 
now in relation to servant and master ; i, e. inferior and 
superior. When used in relation to a boy, as in Master 
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John, &c., it is only as from servility to superiority ; no 
one of the upper classes calls his friend's son Master 
John, &c., though the servants may. Mr., the cus* 
lomary abbreviation in writing of Muster ; now in 
social import, as one above the inferior class, or at least 
one who is deemed his superior by him who uses the 
term ; seems, mutse f ee r ; q. e. the cap, bonnet is 
the rule there ; taking the cap, bonnet in hand is the 
order of the day there ; and thus as the sign of respect 
or attention by the one to the other. Cap in hand, as 
in, 7ie stood cap in hand, implies he stooa with his cap, 
bonnet in hand, as the mark of respect to the other. 
To cap the Proctor, was, and perhaps is still, a usual 
expression at Oxford, for to salute the Proctor. E.ai 
is now that which bonnet, cap formerly was. And to 
touch or take off the hat, is a mark of respect, if done 
upon meeting a person. Mutse f ee V, sounds muster ; 
now written Mr. which has been generally deemed the 
representative of Master ; but ungroundedly and mis- 
takingly. None of our Dictionaries have even attemp- 
ted to account for Mr. in its true sense. Must and mutse 
have a same sound. 

" The noblist of the Grekes that werin there 
" Upon their shulderes carry ed the biere 
" With a slake pace, and eyes redde and wete 
" Throughout the Cite, by the umsTEB.'Streetej 
" "Diat spradde was all with blake." Chaucer. 

" mister; a title of address to men {Mr,).'' Maunder' s 

Diction. 

A CHANCEL ; the enclosed part of the interior of a 
church where the altar, communion table stands ; for- 
merly where the Friar performed his church service ; 
the dutch kancel, kantsel; and seems, er Ka '« sel 
fer Ka 'nt sel) ; q. e. there the Friar admits his fellow, 
the one of the same way of Faith as himself, his co- 
:&ncier; and is as the expression of one Saxon to the 
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Other while pointing to that place. Sely seUe, gezel^ 
companion, associate ; kancel, kantsely pulpit, ro«/r2<m, 
place to speak from. Johnson grounds the word in 
eancelli (lattice-sticks) ! But hansel, the dutch term 
for writing desk, escritoire ; seems, er kans el ; q, e, 
there every accident, all that passes, takes place, there 
every thing we wish to notice, keep an account of is had 
recourse to, in reference to that suited to the writing or 
setting down of it. Kans, accident, event; el, any, 
every. 

** Whether it be allowable or no that the minister should 
" say service in the chancel." Hooker. 

" The chancel of the Church is vaulted with a single 
*' stone of 4 feet in thickness and 1 14 in circumference." 

Addison. 

keep batard in the stable ; Camhd. rems, seems, 
kip Baije aerdin t^Hifs f ee bp el; q, e. let the Friar 
hatch (come into existence) and your nature inspired 
doctrine of returning to your Maker is all gone (changed 
into something else) ; if the Man of the Baize-frock 
once gets a place among you, your natural religion and 
way of life will be converted into that of the stranger. 
Kipy imperative of kippen, to hatch, to come out of 
the shell, as the chick does ; a type of coming into ex- 
istence, appearance ; aerd, aard, nature; el, elsewhere. 
In literal import the phrase is absurd. Bayard, is an 
obsolete term for a horse of value. -Bay, hojeij, has 
both the import of Baize and of the Baof Tree, from 
which the triumphal crown of the Conqueror, Victor 
was made; that tree being an ornamental evergreen, 
was adopted for the type of everlasting, evergreen fame, 
glory ; never-fading honour. So that a Bayard (the 
ellipsis of a Bayard-horse) inferred one noble, valu- 
able, famous of its kind. Hence the Bamrdo of the 
italian romances ; Kip, sounds keep, 

" Though ye proUe aye, ye shall nevir finde ; 
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*' Ye bin as bolde as is bayards the blinde 
*' That blonderith forth, and peril castith none ; 
'' He is bolde to renne ayenst a stone 
'* As for to do beside it in the way/' Chaucer. 

JUST ; the dutch just^ jfltijst^ in the same sense ; 
seems,^** huijst (fhuit) ; q, e, yourself at home, where 
you ought to be, not abroad ; and thus you as Man 
ought to be in relation to your intercourse with others ; 
equal in what you do, to all men alike ; now used in 
the adjective import of exacts true towards others; 
doing as you would be done by ; also adverbially in the 
sense of precisely, exactly, equally. Hence the firench 
juste,justementj IsiiiaJustuSjJueti, and italian^iusio ; 
as well as our justice and hXmju^titia^ with which the 
dutch has no corresponding suDstantive in form of let- 
ter or sound sense. Just sOy is exactly so ; a just man, 
is a man who acts towards others as he would thej 
should to him, of right conduct to all. 

A CUB ; now a vituperative term, in regard to either 
human or animal progeny ; and, in social use, implying 
the young of either ; seems, er Ka up ; q. e, there, 
that which is up to the mark of the Jack-Daw (Friar), 
implying as mischievous and hatefuU as the Friar was to 
the Heathen Saxon ; and so any being troublesome to 
aoolher. P and h being interchanging consonants the 
phrase sounds as we pronounce a cub, where the u 
sounds as in tub, lubber^ blubber, snub, &c. Kappe, 
kobhe, hop, kob (cock, hen) are a same word in a same 
language. Johnson says the word is of uncertain ety- 
mology, and offers none himself When used in relation 
to animals the term is always employed in regard to the 
young of either the mischievous or the monstrous kind ; 
we never say, the cub of a sheep, a horse, a turbot, a 
cow ; but we do of a bear, a fox, a whale, a lioness, a 
wolf, &c. ; nor do we ever call a gentle harmless boy or 
girl a cub, but we do a mischievous troublesome one. 
u^n unlicked cub, is an ill-behaved boy, person. 
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" I would outstare the sternest eyes that look, 
*^ Pluck the young suckling-cuss from the she hear.** 

Shakespeare* 

*' In the eagle's destroymgoneyb^r*^ cubs, there's power 
'' executed with oppression/' L' Estrange. 

^* Oh thou dissembling cub ! what wilt thou be 

** When thou hast sow'd a grizzle on thy facc'^Shakesp^ 

'^ Two mighty whales^ which swelling seas had lost, 

'^ One as a mountain vast, and with her came 

" A CUB, not much inferior to his dame.*' JFdller. 

unDERTAKBR ; in the absolute sense of the ^neral 
performer ; seems, u 'nd er, te eck ee 'r ; q, e, you (the 
soul ; that which constitutes the human being) already 
received in Heaven, this is the rule (the order of things) 
with the carrion ; the soul with its Giver, this is what 
is done with its shell, carcass (corruptible rubbish). 
The phrase sounds as we pronounce the word under- 
taker ; ecky corrupting matter ; er^ Heaven ; ee^ rule, 
custom. A phrase, subsequently to the loss of our 
national use of the pure Saxon dialect, englished into 
the present word ; one which has no correspondence 
with undertaker, as when we say, he is the under- 
taker of a hazardous enterprize, which seems the eng- 
lished substantive of the dutch underteekenen (to sub- 
scribe to, to specify the resolution to do the thing in 
point). 

A PISMIRB (formerly pismierj ; a now seldom used 
term for an ant (in dutch pismierj and elliptically 
mierej ; seems, er *p is my er ; q, e. there's the cause 
of my getting up ; in reference to the place where I was 
laying on thebare ground for rest, and implying disturb- 
ance from the well known effect of the insect m point. 

'' Predjudicial to fruit are pismires, caterpillars and 
" mice." Mart. 
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A RBNSOADs {renegodo ; by Chaucer renegate^ ren- 
negate J ; now used in the import of an apostate, an 
infidel, in regard to the one who does not put trust in 
the Church doctrine of the place in view ; seems, er 
ree*n hij gade ; q, e. Heaven for him if he uses his 
fellow-creature like mutton ; Heaven is for the one who 
treats his fellow (equal) as he would a bit of mutton ; 
t. e, eats him ; in reference to the Papist doctrine of the 
real-body-wafer being a concretion of every thing hu- 
man as well as divine ; the swallowing of which was the 
type of conversion to the Roman Catholick Faith by 
the Heathen. A Saxon sneer at the Missionary's doc- 
trine. When used with the terminal o, it is as the 
Spanish form which had been adopted by the Friars of 
Spain, who borrowed the term from us during our for- 
mer intimate national intercourse with them. So that in 
fact a r^w6?y<K^ implied, with the Saxon Heathen,a Papist. 
Renegado^9A an original Spanish word, is the past part, of 
rcnegaVy to deny, without relation to tenet, either reli- 
gious or political ; in french renter ; and has nothing to 
do with the friarly import of the substantive renegodo ; 
with which the french renegat is the same word. Ree^ 
sheep, mutton, ovis ; gade^ companion, fellow, equal.' 
A Renegade^ is also used by us for a political deserter, 
one who turns from professing the Hadical for the sake 
of popularity, to the professing of whigism or toryism 
for selfish purposes and want of self-respect. 

AN INFIDEL ; uscd, since the eclipse of the original im- 
port, for one who rejects the form of worship established 
by the government of the place in point, the official reli- 
gion ; seems, een in vied el ; q. e, one who introduces 
that which is a disgust to all here ; and is the expression 
of the Heathen Saxon in regard to the Papist doctrine 
of the real-body- wafer urged upon him by the Mission- 
ary. Derived by the true churchman Johnson, from 
the lat. infidelis (treacherous ; not trust worthy) and 
defined a miscreant y a pagan ! Een in vied el, sounds 
an infldeL Infidelis is no substantive, but an infidel 
Js, and one for which the lat. has no equivalent. 
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HS SLEEPS LIKE A TOP; 

lOw used in relation to one seen in sound, profound 
leep ; seems, hij sy li/e *p'Sy lycke er f op ; q, e. he 
limself is passing up, the body being upright, at an 
nd ; the soul (that which constitutes Man) is on its 
vay to Heaven, and consequently the body no longer 
capable of keeping itself up, supporting itself ; and thus 
I mere corpse, a dead thing. La literal sense the phrase 
s absurd, for though the plaything top, when spinning, 
8 upright, it is kept so by the rapidity of its circulating 
ivhirl, which is any thing but the type of the motionless 
repose, which sound sleep imphes. Original and trav- 
esty have a same sound. H^ sijy he himself, homo 
interior; i, e, life, soul ; li^e, part. pres. of li;en9 lijden^ 
to pass on, slide by ; '^, up, upwawls, indefinitely ; op, 
upright ; /', te, at an end. A Heathen expression of 
bis nature-inspired belief. 
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%7 .'^Yankey Doodle came to town^ 

How do you think they served him f 
One took his hag, another his scripy 
The quicker for to starve him. 

y an key d' Hoed el, ke me t'u t' ho uw'n, 

Houw du, uw t' hincke, fee 's ervd Hij'm ; 

SV'onne toe ick Hij's by hagge, er n'ho t'ee'r Hij's, 's 
krije'p 
T'hij Quick er, Foey'r t'u *s t'haere w' Hij 'm. 
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All these Men of the Hood (Friart) have certainlj a 
twist in the hrain (something amiss in their understand- 
ing), they tell us Saxons, our Faith in heing destined 
for Heaven (our Natural Beligion) will he the entering 
of us into a futurity of misery (Hell) ; if we are mar- 
ried and hecome suddenly cripples (fall into a delicate 
state of health ; in allusion to his having debauched 
and infected the wife and she the husband) they tell us 
it is an inheritance bestowed uponus by our Maker (not 
by him, the Friar, as the Saxon foolishly supposes) ; 
but when they tell me, I (the Saxon) am, beyond all 
dispute [undoubtedly], a being the Deity has introduced 
into existence, and that the same Deity excludes me 
from Heaven as a matter of course for being a Heretick 
(for not being what I ought to be) it excites in me the 
exclaiming, when I become a bodiless soul (pure, sheer 
spirit^ it IS for the disgusting Being you are to tell us 
that that which the Deity has endowed me with (the 
soul he gave me and brought into existence himself) is 
that which is as that which he intended for future 
scorching (that He made me what I am merely for the 
sake of being smoked and burnt in your Hell). 

AU the tenna here used have been explained and exemplified. 
Another Heathen posing address to the Italian Missionary. Yak- 
KBT Doodle, was adopted by the English as an opprobrious appel- 
lation for the Rebel-American, and the two words bemusicked into 
a march for the Regiments sent to subdue him ; a sort of tune of 
defiance ; one as properly disused on the unforeseen termination of 
the attack, as improperly used at the beginning of it. ▲ tankeb is 
still a mob-name for an American. D* hoed el^ sounds precisely 
doodle, which in it's Nursery import will be accounted for in a sub- 
sequent page. 

88. — There was an old man in a velvet coat. 
He kiss'd a maid and gave her a groat ; 
The groat was crack' d and would notgo^ 
Ah old man ! do you serve me so, 

T'ee'r wo as een Ouwel-Mr n in er w'el wet koe et, 
Hick bissd er meede Hand geeve her er groete ; 
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T*hij groete wars krackd, Hand woeld n'hot gij ho ; 
Harr Ouwel-Man du, uw's erve m' hij sij ho» 

Wherever there is provision you are sure to see the 
Man of the Wafer (Friar) in the house where he knows 
there is dairy and meat stuff (a good pantry) ; a con- 
vulsive sob (hiccup) informs you a sore groin (bubo) 
for the previously healthy Saxon is the consequence of 
the visit (habitual coming to your family ; in allusion 
to the here often explained influence of, and its abuse 
by the Italian Confessor with the woman) ; if we show 
any aversion to this visiting of his, he snaps out, the 
Heathen Saxon is doomed to a state of torture, his 
idea of going to Heaven (his Natural Eeligion) won*t 
be affirmed to him; let, says the Saxon, the Man of the 
Wafer remain among us and it is an ulcerous infection 
for you all, along with the establishing him here as the 
one who is to get you admitted in to Heaven (you will 
have established his national disease among you and 
his onerous and absurd papal worship instead of your 
own costless rational Natural Beligion). 

Koe et, implies all the eatables produced by the Cow ; cheese, 
butter, milk, veal and beef; hick, a sob, hiccup; meede, hvibo ; 
krackd, pres. of krackeny to utter snappishly, to burst out noisily ; 
harTy imperative of Aiirreii, to remain, abide ; erve, disordered state 
of the skin ; parrigo,aehor, W el wet, sounds velvet ; kick hissd, 
he kUa*d ; gyho^go; ay ho, so; harr, MI geeve (sound, healthy) 
gave ; woeld (past part, of woelen, to torture, to cause turmoU) 
sounds wotdd, 

89. -^There was an old woman she Iw'd in a shoe^ 
She had so many children she didnH know what to do ; 

She gave them some hroth without any bread ; 

She whipped all their hums and sent them to bed, 

T'ee'r wo aseettOuwel-Wijehumme an schie lijvdin er 

schuw ; 
Schie hij hadde sij ho m'ee'in hij schie ijle d'ree'n, 

schie d'hijd int*n'ho Waet toe du , 
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Schie gij Heve t'hem sij om broeije's wis, ho nit ee*n 

hij bereed ; 
Schie wippd all t'ee 'r buije*m8 hand*s ent t'hem t'u 

bij eed. 

Wherever provision is to be got you have the buz- 
ziDg of the Holy- Wafer One among you and are at once 
incorporated with a perfect Scarecrow [frightful mon- 
ster] ; as soon as he has swallowed your meat (meal) 
you are told your established Eaith of being destined 
for Heaven is sheer madness, and the Sharp Fellow 
(Friar) says when you are at an end [die] you are not 
only the one excluded from Heaven, l)ut that you are 
also the one destined for a state of torment (Hell ; as 
the Heathen) ; he tells you at once your Mother (Eve) 
makes a scalding (scorching ; Hell) a certainty for you 
Heathens, but that he is the one who will prepare the 
means of puttiog an end to your exclusion from Hea- 
ven ; but let me tell you, if once he is permitted to 
settle himself upon you, all those of you who are mar- 
ried are promised the being punished by the introduc- 
tion of a pestiferous carbuncle (Bubo; Ncapohtan in- 
fection). 

JVaet, sharp, acute, a Saxon jeer for the Friar ; broeiie, parr, 
pres. of broeijen, to scald, to scorch ; wippd, past pres. of wippen^ 
to punish, to whip; buye, pestilent carbuncle, a Saxon type of 
luesevenera; broeije'a sounds broth; buye 'm*8, bums ; b^ eed^ bed. 

90. — Singji^myjoley the pudding howl, 

The tabic and theframcj 

My Master he did cudgel me 

For kissing of my dame. 

Sing j' hijge m'hij j'ho el, t'hij Puijd-ding by ho el ; 

T'Hij fee bij el hand t'Hij vre^ hem; 
M*Hye m' as t'ee'r hij, d'hijd kuijd j'el m*Hij ; 

Foeij cr kiese, sing of m'hye d'ee Hem. 

Let him (the Friar) sing out the Saxon's Faith that 
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Heaven is destined for every one will bring upon him 
a state of gasping [panting ; a Saxon type of the effect 
of the hot atmosphere of the Friar's Hell upon its con- 
victs] and that the Pulpit Concern is as the possession 
of Heaven for us all ; every one of us Heathens con- 
tinue in the certainty of returning to his Maker, arid 
that his Maker ha^ a state of content and peace for him. 
Along with the Industrious One being ruled to find food 
for him, he tells us if we will eat each other (type of the 
real-body-sacrament- wafer) the Heathen who is destined 
for a state of torment (Hell) will be received by his Ma- 
ker ; the Saxon replies, let the Filthy Fellow keep his idea 
that Heaven is had by chawing [by eating his wafer] 
for himself ; let us sing out to him, our destined task 
at an end here (all over), our eternity is with our Maker 
(our nature inspired belief is that we return to whence 
we came). 

Sing^ the imperative of singen, to sing, here used as by the Sailor 
when he says, sing tnU to himy and means tell him, let him know ; 
kieae^ part. pres. of kiesen^ to chaw ; rest pre-explained. J*hoelj 
soxmdsjole ; by ho el^ bowl; f ee bij el, table ; m^ei Hem, frame ; 
Hem, both the ablative and dative of He ; kui^fel, cudgel ; kiese 
sing, kissing ; d'ee Hem, dame, h no letter. 

91.^ — Trip upon trenches, dance upon dishes. 

My Mother sent me for some harm, some harm, 
, She hid me tread lightly, and come again quickly. 
For fear the young men shou'ddo me some harm. 
Yet didn't you see, yet didnH you see. 
What naughty tricks they put upon mef 
They broke my pitcher, 
jlnd spilt the water. 
And huff'd my Mother, 

And chid her daughter. 
And kissed my sister instead of me. 

Trip up ho'n t'ree'n schie's, d' Hanse up ho'n dij schie's ; 
M'Hye m'ho t'ee'r 's ent m'hij, Fo\je'r sij ho'm baer*m, 
sij ho'm baer*m ; 
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Schie bij hijd m' hij t' redde laeije t*el hij. Hand Kom, 

er gij ee'n Quick el Hij ; 
Foije'r viex t'hij j*ho u inge me'n, schie houd du m'hij 

sij ho'm Haer'm. 
J* et d'hijd in t'uw'^s Hij, j' et d'hijd in t'uw's Hij ; 
Waet nauwt hij t'rije ick's, schie 'p uit up ho 'n m*Hij- 

T'ee bij roocke m'Hye Pije i* scheere; 

Hand's Pije ijlt t*hij, warre t' ee*r; 
Hand ho heft, m'Hye m' ho t' ee 'r, 

Hand schie hijd her d*auwe t' ee *r ; 
Hand kissd, m'hye sij's t' ee 'r in 's feed of m' hij. 

All-Gut (a Saxon nickname for the idle guttling 
Monk) the moment he has eaten your dinner comes up 
with the subject of getting to Heaven^ he tells you the 
Great Cup makes the going to Heaven a certainty (that 
a sup of this Chalice unlocks Heaven for you at ooce) ; 
the Saxon says the assurance of Heaven for our eternity 
is innate in us [a part of the Nature of the Heathen] ; 
Our Mother from our childhood has been repeating to 
us, when the body is on the bier (death-bed) the Soul 
is in Heaven ; the Friar says, the whole of the work 
undertaken by me here, is to save the Heathens from 
the flames destined for them ; the Saxon says. My Man 
of the Bowl (Cup), there (pointing to Heaven) is where 
our Maker receives you when each of you became a 
bodyless Spirit (a Soul free'd from its flesh) ; the Friar 
says, your Mother by feasting (stuflSng) you with the 
notion of the Heathen being destined for Heaven brings 
upon you the consequence of a state of anguish for 
your hereafter [Hell] ; the only way you can realize 
(make good) your idea of getting to Heaven, is by 
letting in among you the Man of the Sackcloth (Friar) ; 
the Sa^on^ays, I tell you again and again, it is your food 
(livdihocd) that is the source of your telling us Our 
Maker has denounced us the one for a state of tor- 
ment (the true Hell-Stuff) ; the Sharp One (Friar) 
replies, all that is necessary is the conforming to. my 
regulation (to Jiiet me have the management of you) ana 
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tlien instead of being ousted from Heaven the Saxon 
will be let into it ; the- Saxon says, the doctrine of a 
smoking for us when we are off for our eternity, is mak- 
ing the Man of the Cowl a laughing-stock to the In- 
dustrious Heathen ; the Man of the Cowl is in a rage 
when he hears this, and a quarrel is the order of the 
day ; with uplifted hand the Friar exclaims, the holding 
that Heaven is for his eternity by the Heathen will be 
the cause of the whole population of this Land (Coun- 
try) being as that for which a state of torment is a 
certainty; the Saxon says, in a spiteful tone, having 
the one among us who tells us when we are off for our 
eternity it is to be a state of torment makes us swear to 
within ourselves that we will send him off for ever from 
^ hence [makes it a sacred duty to get rid of him any 
way we can]. 

Hanse, as the Great Cup, is the substantized part. pres. of hanaen^ 
to pledge (drink to) the one intended to be admitted into the in- 
corporated body (society) in point ; an ancient established Custoa 
with the Saxon ; Trip, tryp, guts, contents of the belly ; whence 
our term tripe ; .there the type of the gormandizing Monk ; 6aer, 
bier,/ere<ruj» ; redde, part. pres. of redden, to save ; Quick, soul, 
spirit, life ; roocke, part. pres. of roocken, to smoke ; rest pre-ex- 
plained. Tree *n schies, sounds trenches ; di; 8chie '$, dishes ; s\} 
kd'4Bi, some ; laeije fel hy ; lightly ; Quick el Hif, quickly ; vier, 
fear ; schie houd, sUou'd ;f hou inge, young ; f rije ick\ tricks ; 
*p uit, put ; by roocke, broke ; Pije f scheer, pitcher; *s Fije ^U, 
spilt ; warre f ee*r, as we pronounce water; hoh^, ht^ft; d*auwe 
Vee'r, daughter ; s\j *s fee'r, sister. 

92. — Old Mother NidcHty Nod swore hy the Pudding 

She would go to Stoken Church Fair ; \hag 

And then old Father Peter said he would nie^t 

Before she got half way there. \h^9 

Hold m'ho t'ee'r, nie dit t'hij nood, cij w'ho er by t'Hij 
Puyddinge, bij hagge; 
Schie w'hold go6 t'u ; stoke hen ; schie hersche vee'r ; 
Hand t' hen hold vaer t' ee 'r ; Pije, ter sede hij w'hold 
m'Hij t'her ; 
Beffe oor ! schie gote, bye af, w'ee t' ee 'r. 
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Being to be put into a bottomless pit (a Saxon type of 
the Friar*s Hell) is something which was not quite ne- 
eessary in this place (a thing we did very well without; 
a doctrine we did notfeel the missing of ),says the Heathen 
Saxon ; that you are of that set to whom the exclusion of 
Heaven for your next world is denounced by your Maker 
himself (in allusion to the denunciation on the sin-bom 
race of Adam and Eve ; subsequently redeemed in behalf 
of true believers) admits of no dispute, is the reply of the 
Man of the Pulpit (literally Pulpit-thing); with this a 
quarrel takes place, the Saxon says at on^e, your being 
tne one who puts people into HeU is your Estate (in al- 
lusion to the Papal dogma of the unabsolved being des- 
tined to Hell for the omission of havine, and conse- 
(^uently paying, the requisite performer of uie absolution 
rite at the demise) ; the Friai* retorts with, you prepare 
a furnace by this for yourselves (make your own Hell) ; 
the strife is now a head between the two ; the Saxon 
replies, keep the dread of being holed [put into a bot- 
tomless pit] for yourselves (impfying, we can do without 
it) ; the Fnar concludes with, conform to custom (turn 
Papist) and you who as Heathens are destined for the 
bottomless pit will return to their Maker ; the Saxon 
concludes with, Hear the Scaramouch [Friar], he says, 
one souse, and away with Hell, and Heaven is a certainty 
(let him anabaptize you, a state of torment is escaped, 
and Heaven secured). 

Stoke, part. pres. of gfoken, to stir up a fire; whence our present 
term stoker, the one who has the care of keeping up the furnace 
nre of the Brewer's Copper ; gate, fusion, a pouring of liquid, a 
sousing ; type of the anabaptist mode of christening, as identical 
with the original form of baptism. Other terms pre-explained. 
JVoodf sounds ^od ; s^ w* hoier, swore ; by hagge, bag ; uj'hold, 
would; schie hersche, chwch; vee 'r,fair\ vaerf ee *r, father; 
m'HtJ V her, meet her; Beffe our, btfore, ; hye qf, as we pionouncf 
half, where the I is mute ; f ee'r, there. 

93. — Three ohildren sliding on the ice 
Upon a summer' 8 day ; 
As it fell out, they all/ell in 
TJie rest they ran aroai/. 
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Nam had these children been at hame^ 

Or sliding on dry ground; 
Ten thousand pounds to one penny 

They had not all been drown' d. 

You parents that have children dear^ 

*dnd eke you that have none ; 
If you will have them safe abroad^ 

Pray keep them safe at home, 

T'rije schie ijle d' ree 'n, sij, Leyding, up ho'n t'liij ijse ; 

Up ho'n er sij oih, m^ er's d*ee ; 
As hitte velle ho uit, fee all fel lije 'n, 

T'hij 'r est fee rae'n er w'ee. 

N'ho uw hye hadde t'hij 's schie ijle d' reen bij'n at hom, 

Oor sij Leyding ho'n d'rye grouw' nd ; 
T' ee 'n t' hou's Hand, 'p hou 'nd's toe w'onne Penne 

T'ee Hye hadde no t' all bij'n d' rouw'nd. [hij, 

Uw Parheer ent's t' at Heve schie ijle d' Been dij er, 

Hand ijck uw t' at Heve Nonne, 
Huijf uw w' hille heve t' Hem sij heffe er brood ; 

Prek hij'p t' Hem, sij effe at ho 'm. 

As a matter of course the moment the dinner is 
swallowed, if the Lazything (Friar) is of the '•ty, the 
Saxon hears his Eaith of being destined for Heaven 
will ensure him a horrifying hereafter ; the Saxon says, 
up there on high (pointing upwards) is where we enter 
\dien all is over here, that's the doctrine with the one 
you call the Heretick, and adds, when the Saxon has 
fed this fellow [the Friar] there, he comes in with, the 
moment he enters upon his eternity the Heretick [Sax- 
on] will find, as a matter of course, he is the food for 
fire, the one cast out from Heaven, and that we all of 
us enter into an eternity of fearful suffering [Hell], 
The Friar tells us our being excluded from Heaven and 
doomed to a state of torment will all terminate the 
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moment we have swallowed our own family [in allusion 
to the doctrine of the Wafer being the compound of 
both divine and human kinds] ; the Saxon says, listen 
to the Lazything [Friar] and the mode he proposes for 
getting to Heaven fills you with horror; the Friar 
says, your doctrine is, that as the Heathen Saxon you 
go to Heaven when all is up with you here, why has 
not your going to Heaven been put an end to by the 
message announced you by the feathered one [Bird, 
Dove]? the Saxon replies, if once we adopt among us 
Heathens your doctrine there's an end of all our former 
state of peace and content. The Saxon says, if once 
the Friar of the Village is fixed as an associate of your 
family meak if you have a Woman (wife) you are a 
Rein-Deer [Stag, Horned beast. Cuckold] in a trice, 
and up to the mark of the Pimp [Woman-provider] for 
the Eunuch [professional castrato ; Friar] ; the Friar 
tells us, when we go to the grave ascension to our Ma- 
ker is the being taken there by the means of his piece 
of bread (baked dough ; a Saxon type of the Wafer) ; 
let us say to him with a grave face [as if we were preach- 
ing] the way you propose for us to ascend to Heaven 
is by putting ourselves upon the level [footing] of an 
eatable [a crumb ; implying, of course, one toa absurd 
and ridiculous for our adoption]. 

Lb Y, lazy, dingt thing, a Saxon type of the Monk ; veUey the substan^ 
tized part. pres. of veUen^ velden^ to cast down, and thus implying 
that which has faUen down, from ; reen^ has both the import of iet' 
mtnadon, end, limit, and also of Rein^er (Buck, Stagj an animal 
conspicuously homed, the implied ensign of the Cuckold; prek, 
the imperative of preken, to preach, to address with an assumed 
gravity of manner ; heffe, the part. pres. of heffeUj to elevate, 
raise on high ; effe, the part. pres. of efferiy to make even, to put 
on a level with; Sij Leyding, sounds sliding; hye hadde, bad; 
schie yle d* ree 'n, reen, Keen, sounds in all three forms chUdren ; 
velle he uit,feU out ; fel lye *n,feU in ; Parheer, par, and means the 
Parish Friar, Priest ; s^f heffe and sy effe, both sound si^fe ; er 
bred, sounds abroad ; est, past. part, of esen, to feed, to eat ; fhij 
r'est, sounds the rest. 

94. — As I was going up Pippen HUl^ 
Ptppen Hill was dirty ; 
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Th^re I met a pretty Miss, 
And she dropt me a curtesy. 

Little Miss^ pretty Miss, 

Blessings light upon you ; 
If I had a half a crown a day, 

Td spend it all upon you, 

Als Hye wars gij ho hinge up, Pippe hen hille, 

Pippe hen hule wars dert hij, 
T'ee'r Hye m' et er Pije rett hij misse ; 

Hand schiehijd roept, m'Hij er kure t' sij. 

Lije t' el misse, Pije.rett hij misse ; 

Bles, sij hinge 's laeyt up, hon uw ; 
Huijf Hye hadde hye af, er ke rouw'n, er d*ee ; 

Heyde's pend Hij t' all u'p, hon uw. 

The Friar says, as the perverse (disobedient) Heathen 
(Man) your destined admission to Heaven was lost for 
ever; it was the Apple whence the doom of death came 
upon you ; the Saxon replies, the Apple being the doom 
of death for us, and a pitiable state for the hereafter of 
the disobedient race, is all a story of your own ; the 
Friar says, if you will but adopt as a aoctrine that an 
eatable [our wafer] is the way to get to Heaven, the 
Man of the Cowl saves you from the consequences of 
your past mistake (erroneous Faith); the Saxon, per- 
fectly worried at this, exclaims, the One there [pointmg 
to Heaven] has the care of us (He that made us will 
be careful of His creatures). It was doing amiss (being 
disobedient) which was the source of future suffering 
for you all, says the Friar, and I am the one who saves 
the Heathen from the consequences of his disobedience ; 
the Saxon says, My bald-pated Friend (type of the 
shom-headed Monk), our bemg permitted to be scorched 
(allowed a place in your oven ; Hell) is a favour we owe 
to you (a kmdness intended for us which we never heard 
of till you came) ; the Friar goes on with, if the Sax- 
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on will admit the Friar to be establisfied h^re, his des- 
tined state of torment is done away at once (let the 
Heathen convert to the true &ithed one, and Heaven is a 
certainty) ; the Saxon concludes, with the asserting that 
the Heathen Man (Natural-Religionist) is to be punish- 
ed by Him who made all of us what we are, entaQs, en- 
sures disgrace (contempt) for the assertor [the Friar]. 

Misse, part. pres. of missen, to be in error, to act or thioV amiss ; 
dert, past part of deren, deeren, to be in a pitiable statej one that 
excites fellow •oompassion, commiseration ; Pippe, (the pip) tlie seed 
of the Apple, hence the inlay of the origin ana continued duration 
of the fruit itself, and thus essentially its typfs; kiire, care, whence 
the latin cura ; and our curet is that which is accomplbhed by care, 
attention ; the cure qf a disease, 1$ the consequence of attending to 
it ; BleSy bald, a Saxon emblem of the shorn crown of the Friar; and 
thus his type ; laeyt, part. pres. of Uieyen, to scorch, to flare, pend, 
past. part, of penen, pgnen, to pain, to torture, whjpnce the latin 
pa?na, and our pain and to pine ;*spentl{ Hiji', aQunda spend it; 
schie hyd roept^ she dropt ; laeyt, light, 

95. — Doctor Foster was a good man^ 

He whipped his scholars now and then^ 
And when he had donCy he took a dance^ 
Out of England into France ; 
He had a brave heaver with a fine snout; 
Stand you there out. 

Dock ! t' oor ! fosse t' ee 'r wars ! er gij houd m'an ; 
Hij wie*pp' eed Hij's keye, al haere's, n'ho uw hand 

t'hen ; 
Hand w'ee'n Hij hadde, done Hij toe ick er d'Hanse ; 
Ho uit of in gij, el hand in t'u vier hanse; 
Hie hader, Bije reve, Bije w'er w' ijse er fyn, snuijt, 
'S t' Hand uw t'ee'r ho uit ! 

Be baptized ! go to confession ! put an end to playing 
the opponent to the true doctrine ! is what you Friars 
keep yourselves by (live by ; your stock in hand), says 
the Saxon ; the Friar replies, the Heathen Saxon being 
the one who deems ascension to Heaven as that pro- 
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mised by his Maker is a madman, the true sort for a 
proper scorching (Hell), the one who is the instrument 
of his own exclusion from Heaven when he departs 
from hence (dies) ; the Saxon says, I am one who holds 
the Faith that when I am at an end here, I am received 
by my Maker, and deem the one who holds the doctrine 
that the Great Cup (Friar's Chalice) is the true passport 
for me to my Maker, a sheer Buffoon (trickster ; Pun- 
chinello) ; the Friar replies, exclusion from Heaven is 
inherent to you, each of you are upon the brink [close 
upon the point] of becoming a fire-citizen (of becoming 
a member of the Fire Company ; a Saxon type of the 
Friar's Deal's Office ; his Hell) ; now the battle is 
rife ; the Saxon, in a rage, exclaims, if there is one of 
us Industrious Saxons who fears that Heaven is not for 
the end of our worldly career, snap your fingers at him 
[let him see how you despise him] ; that's the way the 
Saxon should treat the one who holds the doctrine of 
exclusion from Heaven for Mankind. 

Hanse in L 5. is the part, presr. of hanseti, to make free of a Society, 
Company, Combination ; also to make a citizen of a town, place ; 
doney part. pres. of donetij to play foolish tricks, to act the Buffoon, 
Monkey ; snuyt, the imperative of snuyterif to blow the nose with 
the fingers, as the only way to empty it of its superfluous secretion 
before the use of the handkerchief; a mode once usual with both 
high and low ; now confined to the latter, and requiring the force 
of the snap ef the fingers to clear them ; since adopted as the signal 
contempt with the offended one. Wie^fyp* eed, sounds whipped, as 
in the original text of this travesty ; tier hanse, sounds France ; in 
g\j el hand, as we pronounce England ; Bye reve, brave ; Bije w*er, 
beacer. 'S f Hand, stand. Rest pre-explained. In whip^ A is no 
letter, toMp and trip* sound alike. 

96. — Up hill and down dale^ 

Butter is made in every vdle ; 

And if that Nancy Cock 

Isagoodgirl^ 

She shall have a spouse. 

And make butter anon ; 

Before her old Grandmother 

Grows a young man* 
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Up hille, Hand, d' ho uw'n d^^ee el ; 

Botter ijse m' eed in ijvere hij w'ee el ; 

Hand Huijf t' at, nae'n 's hij koke, 

Ijse er goud gij er el ; 

Schie schie all Heve er spie houw ijse, 

Hand maecke Botter er Nonne ; 

Beffe hoor, her hold graend, m'ho t'er ; 

Grouw'serj'houingem'an. 

The Saxon*s creed is, the mound of the Grave over 
the body, the entrance into Heaven is ruled for each of 
us ; the Impostor [Friar] strives to introduce a state 
of horror as promised along with the grave for him who 
holds a different Faith from himself. If the Saxon has 
the Friar to his meal, he begins with, after you are dead 
there's a roasting for you (a Saxon type of the Devil's 
entertainment of his guests); your iaea that each of 
you are destined for Heaven (your Natural Religion) 
will ensure you a state of Horror (Hell), and to. a cer- 
tainty all that have a Woman may spy the marriage 
state to be an alarming one ; the Impostor's being a 
Eunuch [a professional abstainer from the Sex] is all a 
made up story (a humbug) ; let this Buffoon get the 
upper-hand here, and that which is dear to us all 
(Woman) will be covered with spots [pimples ; venereal 
blotches'], and your Faith in Heaven deemed a Heresy; 
it is havmg here an object of disgust, as well as he who 
converts your destined Heaven into a state of torment 
[Hell]. 

Koke, part. pres. of koken, to cook, to dress food by means of fire, 
to roast ; maecke^ part. pres. of maecken, to make up, invent, to 
make believe ; her, the publiek ; graend, past part, of graenen, to 
become full of little hard spots, lumps, as com does in the ear (a 
Saxon type of the effect of the, to him till the arrival of the Italian 
Missionary, unknown venereal infection); Bvtter, deceiver, im- 
postor ; a Saxon type of the Friar. Best pre-explained. 

97. — Bounce BticJcram velvet* s dear ; 
Christmas comes but once a year. 
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Bo u 'n's beuck, rae'm, w'el w'ets dij er ; 
Krij 's t' mij ase ?Kom's hot, w'ons er j' hij er. 

The one who fills his belly (lives) by giving you a sup, 
the moment he enters your house begins with, he who •■ 
uses his fellow creature like an eatable has the assurance 
of Heaven for him; let the Saxon call out to him, is 
what you did eating me ? why the Man of the Great 
Cup [Friar] is making fool of himself, is'nt he still 
there as before, as well as we? [implying, which the if 
Wafer doctrine of swallowing one another was true 
could not be the case]. 

Bo, a sup, here used as the ceremonial sip from the Friar'e Cup ; 
heuck, beUy, that by the fiUing of which life is continued. The 
phrase Bo u *n *8 Beuck, was a Saxon nickname for the Friar ; ase, 
part. pres. of asen, esen, to take as food, to make food of. Beuek 
roe* my sounds Buckram ; w*elw'et, velvet; Kty «* t\ christy where 
the A is no letter, christ and crist sound alike; n^j ase, mas ; tr'oiM, 
as we pronounce cnce, and as we formerly spelt it ; j* hy er, yew, 

98. — Three wise men of Gothaniy 
Went to sea in a bowl ; 
jind if the bowl had been stronger^ 
My song had been longer, 

T'rije w'hye's m^'n of, got ham ! 

Wee 'nt toe sij in er Boel; 

Hand Huijf t'hij Boel hadde bij 'n ster-honger ; 

M' Hye sog 'n hadde bij'n longe er. 

It is the order of the day when you admit the Torment 
(Hell) Man [the Friar] to be along with you, he sets off 
at once with, let the people of tms place (house) have 
water poured over them (be baptized; originally per- 
formed by immersion ; «. e. convert to my doctrine) ! 
and if you are married it is the introduction of a bed- 
fellow for your wife [in allusion to the usual influence 
of the Confessor over the Woman, and his consequent 
abuse of it]; and by the Friar being always about ys, 
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we have not only a whoremonger but stark starvation 
into the bargain (a consumer of our provision besides), 
it is the having among us Saxons a disgusting beast 
along with lungs for raise doctrine Gungs, source of 
speech ; voice employed in behalf of Heresy ; as in the 
eye of the Saxon, the Papist doctrine was). 

Hanit hamme, place, also house; abode of the people or fkmily 
in point ; honger^ hunger, starvation ; longe, longer, the lungs, source 
of speech, and as with us at present, the metaphor for and type of 
speech ; he used his luns^s to no purpose, means he expended his 
talk without the desired effect upon the case, person in question ; 
boel, adulterer, whoremonger. Oot ham, represents Gotham (the 
name of a village in Northamptonshire) not only in sound, but let- 
ter ; Sij, sounds sea ; l>oel, bowl ; 9og*n, song ; b^n^ been ; sler 
honger^ stronger', Hu{jf, (/*; tr* hy^s, wise; h no letter. Ster, 
stark, rigid ; er, false doctrine. 

99.-/7/ sin^ you a song ; 
The days are long ; 
The woodcock and the sparrow ; 
The little dog he luis burnt his tail 
And he must he hung tomorrow, 

Yle 's inge, uw er soge'n ; 

T'Hij d'ee's, haere logen ; 

T'hij woed koke hand t'hij spaer'r ouwe ; 

T'hij lije t'el, d'hog hij base buer'nt, hisse fee ijle ; 

Hand hij Mutse bij nuijg'n toe morre houw. 

The Saxon says, the torment-affair is an idle fancy, 
it is the food store of you Friars, our eternity is with 
our Maker ; the scorching-concern a lie ; if once we 
Heathens adopt your mad-headed roasting business 
[soul bumidg dogma] there's at once an impoverished 
country for the Saxon (if once we become rapists the 
Friar will eat us up, in allusion to his keep where estab- 
lished) ; to us a state of suffering for a next world. 
Heaven attained by treating our fellow-creatures like a 
piece of meat (swallowing him in the Wafer) speaks to 
mihin us the doctrine of one out of his mind ; and 
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concludes with, if poce the Saxou has the Man of the 
Amice (Friar, Popish Priest) for a neighbour there's aa 
end to the use of his throat [his uvula is destroyed; a 
symptom of the Neapolitan infection], and marriage 
becomes a mere state of grumbling [ill humour between 
Husband and Wife ; in reference to the one wishing the 
Friar out of his house from the consequences he expe- 
riences, and the other wishing to keep her Confessor 
for the physical use she finds he is of as a coadjutor to 
the IJusband ; a sort of Husband & Co.)* 

Huijg^ uvula ; hu\jg*nf sounds hung ; spaere, part. pres. of spae- 
rm<, to stint ; also to get by setting a part, and is the same word with 
our to ipare, in the sense of to saye, lay by ; hog, on high, indefi- 
nitely, hence the type of the unseen abode of the Maimer ; Heaven; 
morre, part. pres. of morren^ to murmur, grumble ; hase^ flesh with- 
out bone. Morre houto, sounds morrow ; fee ijk, tail ; haere, are; 
buefnt, burnt \ Mvtse, must* 

100. — Old woman/ old woman/ shall we go a 

shearing ? 
Speak a little louder^ Sir^ lam very thiek of 

hearing ; 
Old woman / old woman / shall I kiss you 

dearly f 
Thank you, kifui ^ir, I hear you very clearly. 

• 

Ouwel- Wije hu|l^^e an,Ouwel-Wije humm^, schie all wij 

goe er schie'r inge ; 
Spie ick er lije t'el louwd er sij er, hye'm w'ee rije t'ick 

of hier hinge ; 
Ouwel- Wije humme an, Ouwel- Wije humme an, schie 

all hye kisse uw dier el hij ; 
T*ancke uw Keye'nd sij er hye Hij ?» uw, w'ee'r hij 

klier'el hij. 

All the good we get by having the Holy Wafer Man 
continually buzzing about u^ is that we are decidedly 
destined for a state of future torment [Hell] ; but I 
spurn, says the Saxon, the idea that our Faith in^ being 
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destined for Heaven b to bring pnnishment on us here-, 
after, the introduction of a state of torment for me as 
a matter of course is owing to our permitting the one 
who broaches the doctrine to remam here ; the Holy 
Wafer Man is continually spitting out at. us ^telling us 
spitefully) that that which is the Dear One to every 
Saxon fi. e. Woman ; type of Eve) is the cause of a 
state of torment for us (referring to the scriptural record 
of the sentence on the Sin-bom Bace of Eve) ; and 
adds, let us have done with keeping among us the Mad- 
man who tells us our Maker has ordained a state of tor- 
ment for those whom he has created, and who is also 
the one who, if we are married, has insured his Bubo 
(his Neapolitan infection) to every one of us. 

Spte, first person pres. of vfien, spuweUy to spit upon, to treat with 
scorn ; dier^ dear, beloved ; ancket part pres. of anchen^ to fix, 
settle; Klier^ bubo, the principal venereal symptom; spie iekj 
sounds speak; fick, thick; qf hier hinge, qf hearing ; f aneke, 
thank ; Keye'ndf kind ; klier el hy, clearly. 

• 101.—^ man of words and not of deeds 
Is like a garden full of weeds^ 
And when the weeds begin togrow^ 
It's like a garden full of snow ; 
And when the snow begins tofall^ 
Ifs like a bird upon a wall; 
And when tlie bird away does fly ^ 
Ifs like an eagle in the sky ; 
And when the sky begins to roa/r^ 
Ifs like a lion at the door ; 
. And when the door begins to cracky 
Ifs like a stick across your back ; 
And when your back begins to smarts 
Ifs like apen'knife in your heart ; 
And when your heart begins to bUed^ 
You're dead^ and dead^ and dead indeed. 

Er m'an of w'oord 's Hand, n'ho t* of d'hij hijd's ; 
Ijse lyck er ga erd, hen vulle of w'hij iijd's ; 
Hand w'ee'n t'Hij w*hij hijd's, bieg, in t'u grouw ; 
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lyck er ga erd, hen vulle of s n'ho uw ; 
w' ee 'n t'Hij 's n' ho uw, bieg, in *s t'u valle. 
lyck er bij erd up ho*n er w' alle ; 
w' ee 'n t Hij bij erd er w *ee du *s fel hye ; 
lyck an hijge el in t' hij 's ke Hye ; 
w' ee 'n t' Hij 's ke hye, bieg, in *s t'u roer j 
lyck er el Hye ho *n, at t' hij doe* r ; 
w' ee 'n t' hij d' ho er, bieg, in 's t' u ke racke ; 
lyck er 's t' Hij ick, er ke rosse uw er backe ; 
w' ee 'n uw er back, bieg, in 's t' u 's m' haert, 
I lyck er 'p hen, n' Huyf, in uw er haert ; 
w* ee 'n uw er haert, bieg, in *8 t' u bij lied ; 
T d 'eed. Hand d'ee hijd, Hand d 'eed in died. 

>axon says Heaven for us, as soon as we are off 
here, is as sure to me as if I heard it from there 

onr Maker himself) ; the Friar says, this is what 
ies you from Heaven and makes you the object 
,ure torment (it is this natural-religionist-Heathen 
ince within you that makes you the stuff for our 
; the Saxon says, a state of horror (hell) for a 
e [a lump of carrion] must be a mistake, that goes 
he ground (is buried), and it is the Friar's busi- 
;o make out how a Soul [that which constitutes 
[uman Being] is to be tormented [he must make 
' he can, how that which is freed from flesh and 
I can be the subject of bodily pain, torment]; tiie 

says, it is the Saxon's doctrine, that when he dies 
>es to his Maker (his Natural Religion), which is 

makes him the object of future torment, but let 
jubmit to our rule, and there's an end to his futu- 
)f horror ; the Saxon says, that which is called the 
;e (body) goes to the ground (grave), it is for them, 
Friars) to make out (to bring evidence) that the 
(that which constitutes us what we are) is not that 
h goes to Heaven [how is it the Friar knows when 
►oul is parted from the body it is not then in Hea- 
] ; the Friar says, the Saxon's Heathen-assurance 
eaven, is that which assures him exclusion from it ; 

z 
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but let him submit to our doctrine, and his Fallen State 
is at an end [in allusion to the Scriptural Story of the Fall 
of Man ; of his, and his consort's beinff turned out of 
Paradise] ; the Saxon says, when the body is in the 

frave, that which is all we are (that which makes us 
[iiman Beings; i.e., the Soul) is in Heaven; the 
Friar says, the Saxon^s holding the Faith that the body's 
being put into the earth (buried) brings the Soul to its 
Giver, contains a doctrine which assures him a fearfiill 
state of torment ; the Saxon says, he who, when the 
body becomes a corpse, adopts the idea that he Tthe 
Soul) is changed into a thing that gasps (a Heamen 
fancy of the effect of the heat of the Friar's Hell upon 
strangers) is but a miserable sample of the Saxon race; 
the Friar says, the Saxon's Faith of being destined to 
go to his Maker [his Heathen doctrine] is the insurinff 
a state of miserable torment (Hell), but let him bend 
to us [let us have the management of him] and we will 
put the helm in his own hand [implying, and he may 
then either steer himself to Heaven or Hell as he likes 
best] ; the Saxon says, when the body becomes a corpse 
that's the moment every Heathen Saxon holds he [the 
Soul] is in Heaven, and yet the Friar lives by telling 
us, it is he to whom the doing of this for us belongs 
(that he is the only one who can get us there) ; the 
Friar says, the fac( is, the Heathen holding he is the 
one for Heaven as such, is a mistaken idea, let him sub- 
mit to our doctrine, and there's and en to all his future 
state of misery and torture [he'll escape the being rack- 
ed by our Devil] ; the Saxon says, the body becoming 
a corpse is the going of Myself [of me, the soul] to my 
Maker, the copulation affair (the doing of that whicn 
Adam and Eve disobediently did) being the source of 
a futurity of misery, is what you Friars get your Pies 
and Pasties by (your meals by ; your bakings, the mode 
of dressing the meals before the introduction of either 
Turn-spit, Wheels, or Jack) ; the Friar says, it is true 
the Saxon's doctrine will ensure him a baking [i. e., in 
my Devil's oven; a Saxon type of Hell], but let him 
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submit to 118, and there's an end to all idea of his being 
scorched hereafter ; the Saxon says, when this body is 
a corpse, up there (pointing to Heaven) is where we 
go from hence, it*s you Friars and not Woman (Eve) 
uiat has made us the objects of a future scorching 
[Hell] ; the Friar concludes with, my good Heathen, 
that which is your Faith, is in fact that which ensures 
you the Heretick's allotted scorching but submit to our 
doctrine, which is, that the way for you to get to Hea- 
ven is psalm-singing (singing the canticles, hymns of 
the Popish rites and thus oecoming one of us) ; the 
Saxon concludes by, with the Heathen, Heaven is as 
that which is his Maker's promise to him ; when he has 
worked out that ordained him [when he has acted the 
part set him] it is the signal for his going to where he 
was promised (his admission to his Maker ; the One 
who allotted him the part he was to act, perform while 
here). 



l*yck, as the substantive, is the human carcass, corpse, cadaver 
hoimini8,/unu8; as the adj., the same word with our like; bieg^ the 
imperative of Idegen, to bend humbly, to bow down; roer^ rudder, 
helm, means of steering, in what direction it is wished the vessel it 
belongs to, should go; doBy part. pres. of doeWy to do, to transact; 
tecAe, part. pres. of backen, to bake, the substantive of which is 
htck (dressed victuals of any kind) ; rosset part. pres. of roasen, to 
cover as the stallion does the mare ; also used as a general term for 
to copulate, inire femaUam ; died, the pres. of dieden, duyden, to 
signify to ; the other terms pre-explained. D'hy h^*8, sounds 
ieed8f h no letter, and consequent similar vowels sounding as one ; 
ga erd hen, garden ; *8n* ho uw, snow; w* ee *n, when ; b\j erd, 
bird ; hijge el, eagle, h no letter ; doe *r, door ; er el Hye ho*n, a 
turn ; he racke, crack ; *8 f Hij ick, stick ; er ke rosse, across ; 
*s m'haert, smart ; *p hen n' Huijf, penknife, where the k has no 
sound ; knife and n(/e, sound alike ; by lied ; bleed, where lied has 
the import of song, hjrmn, psalm, cantilena, cantio ; d'ee hyd and 
d* eed, both sound dead, Backe has the same import as the french 
cicttfoit, that is, all manner of baked victuals. Fidle, is here the 
part. pres. of vuUen in the import, to supply, to make up what it 
necessary, to make complete, to make out, supplere, and sounds 
full, Hiet and U (formerly hit) are a same word see p. 127. qf 
this vol, 

Z2 
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102. — Danty baby diddy^ 

JVTiat can mammy do wid'e; 

But sit in a lap 

Andgivun a pap; 
Sing danty baby diddy. 

Da 'nt hij, beeb Hij d* hijd dij, 
Wacht Ka* n m' Amme hij du w'hijd ee ; 

Botte 's hiet in, er lape ; 

Hand gij w 'u'n er Pape ; 
Sing dan t'hij, Bije ee bij dijd dij. 

Let the Friar contrive his entrance here, and he bleats 
out to you, you are the one your Maker has denounced 
the subject for torment (Hell, as a Heathen) ; expect 
the moment the Friar is among you, to hear that by 
your Mother (Eve), thou art as the one to be tormented 
(destined for Hell), and you may consider as certain the 
introduction of the bubo-infection, and that your going 
to Heaven depends upon a lap (a hasty sup, as when 
the dog laps his milk ; in allusion to the sip of the 
Friar's Chalice, here used as the type of becoming a 
Papist) ; this is what you get by letting in the Itahan 
Pnest (Missionary) ; Sing out to the Fellow then, the 
Industrious Heathen's doctrine is when he departs from 
hence, a better place is intended for him (he returns to 
the abode of his Creator). 

Wacht, the imperative of wachten, to expect, wait for, to be on 
the look out for, whence our to watch ; lape, the substantized part, 
pres. of lapen^ to lap, take up liquid by the action of the tongue, 
like the cat and dog ; Pa^, paepe, italian priest ; also Pope ; tfo, 
the imperative of daeUy daeden, to make, to cause, to do : cfan, then ; 
other terms pre-explained. Beeb hy, sounds baby ; drhjjd hij and 
dijd dij, diddy ; Botte *8 hiet, but sit ; gy w 'u*n, give*UH ; Bfje et 
bij, (like beeb h\fj baby ; wacht, what. 

103. — There were two birds sat on a stone ; 
Fa la, la, la, lal de; 
One flew away, and ther^ wats one ; 
Ftt lay la, la, lal de ; 
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The other flew after ^ and there was none ; 

Fa la, la, la, lal de ; 
And 80 the poor stone was left all alone ; 

Fa la, la, la, lal de. 

r'ee'r Weer Tuw By herde's 's Hatte oa er stoeije'n 5 

Fael lae, la^, lae, ijl dij ; 
V*on Fel uw er w'ee hand t'ee'r was woune ; 

Fael lae, lae, lae, ijl dij ; 
t^'hij ho t'ee'r, Fel uw haft er hand t'ee'r wara Nonne ; 

Fael lae, lae, lae, ijl dij ; 
land Soe t'hij puer stoeije'n wars, el^heftall er loeije'n ; 

Fael lae, lae, lae, ijl dij. 

f you are married and admit the Ram (a Saxon type 
>f the Friar, the sexual accomodator of his flock, the 
>he's under his charge) as the companion of your fire- 
ide it is bringing in to the Woman (your wife) the 
aeans of playing the wanton (of acting the part of the 
rag with him) ; inviting him again and again, as you 
lo, is a mistake, you are the cause of your own dilem? 
Qa ; he who introduces this Savage (the Friar) into hijj 
louse, when he has a wife, may at oqce say to himself, 
arewell to all pleasure (joy, happiness) ; inviting him 
igain and again, as you do, is a mistake, you are the 
jause of your own difficulty ; the Eunuch (Friar ; pro- 
essional abstainer from the Sex) adverse to your Hea- 
hen doctrine, tells you, your Faith in being destined 
ieaven (your Natural Religion) will be the cause of hifii 
Javage (a Saxon type of the Friar's Devil) catching 
lold of you (making your soul his prisoner) ; inviting 
lim again and again, as you do, is a mistake, you are 
he cause of your own scrape ; the Saxon's having an 
.version to their yet untainted She (Wife) being con- 
'^erted into a wanton (a wagtail ; made a whore of by 
he Confessor's intercourse), all of them fall to roaring 
shouting) out let every man of them (all those fellows ; 
i^riars) be hung up [to the gallows with every one of 
hem] ; inviting |him again and again as you do is a 
listake, you cause your own misfortune. 
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Weer, Wtder, Ram, the male of the flock ; uejof. 162 and 238 
qf vol. 1. qf thi88Uffpl. ; herder hearth, fire>place ; atUte, head dress 
peculiar to the Woman, and thus her type ; Hoeife, part. pros, of 
stoeyen, to wanton, lascivire ; hi, laede, part. pres. of laeden, 
to invite ; Wfmne, pleasure, delight, gaudium ; hqfi^ pres. of 
hqfterin to catch fast hold of; h^y imperative of heffen, to ele- 
vate, raise on high, to ascend indefinitely ; loeije, part. pres. of loe^ 
en, to roar out, to louw, mugire ; Bif herde *8, sounds birds, h no 
letter ; *a hatte, as we pronounce sat ; stoeije *n, stone ; lai yl dij, 
lal dee ; tv*on, as we pronounce one, and as we formerly wrote that 
word ; see Ttjndale's JV. T, passim ; fel uw, flew ; hqfi er, qfter ; 
er loeij *n, alone ; wars el h^, was left, 

] 0^,'-^There was an old woman. 

And she sold puddings and pies ; 
SJie went to the mill. 
And the dust flew into her eyes ; 
Hot pies and cold pies to sell ! 
Whereioer site goes you may follon her by the smell. 

T'ee'r wo as een Ouwel-Wije humme an 
Hand, schie sold Puijd, ding 's hand'p hye's; 
Schie wee 'nt t'u t'Hij m'hiUe ; 
Hand t'Hij deyst ; Fel uw in t'u her hye's ; 
Ho t' "p hye's hand Ka; hold'p Hye 's t'n selle; 
Wee'r eijver schie goe's uw mee vol! ouwe her hy 
t*Hij's melle. 

Where there is provision the huzzing of the Holy-Wa- 
fer-Man (Friar) about the vicinity is a sure thing ; the 
moment he jumps on his Preaching-Stool he sets off at 
once with the subject of torment (Hell) ; he says, for 
you Heathens your Maker has denounced nothing but 
a state of woe when you die (when the body goes to 
the grave) ; the Saxon says, I go back to my Maker; 
the Savage (Friar) says again to me, when you become 
that which constitutes you fi. e. a fleshless soul ; type 
of being dead) your state is torment (Hell) ; your idea 
of being the ones for Heaven (your Heathen natural 
Beligion) is the cause of an hereafter of torment ; the 
Saxon saySf your beloved torment-concern for us when 
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we die is. your Shop (Magazine; Store; your Hell- 
afl&ir b what you live by) ; and concludes with, the as- 
surance here is that industry is our only estate (property 
means of living) ; with you it is the repeating to us, 
let the earth be filled over you (only let the body be put 
in its grave) the exclusion of its Soul from its Maker's 
presence has been brought upon you for the act of sexual 
copulation (in relation to the sentence denounced upon 
Adam, Eve, and their Sin-bom-progeny for their dis- 
obedience). 

Sold, past part, of aoUen, to jump, leap up ; seUe, part. pres. of 
seUen, to sell, to carry on a trade by sale ; voU, imperative of voUen, 
to fill in ; meUe, part. pres. of mellen^ maeleriy to conjoin, to copu- 
late, also to marry, conjugare, co^jungere. 'P hye*8, sounds ynfs, h 
no letter ; deyat^ dust ; fel uw, flew ; her hye^Sy her eyes ; Ka hold, 
cold ; voU ouwe, follow ; smelle, smaU ; hola, has both the import of 
dear, beloved, and also of holed, put into a pit. 

105. — Says fauld man tit oak tree. 

Young and lusty was I when I kenn'd tJtee 
I was young and lusty ^ I was fair and deary 
Young and lusty was I mony a lang year, 
But sairfaiVd am /, sairfaiVd now, 
SairfaiVd am I sen kennd thou. 

Saije 's t'auwe ijld Man t'hitte, ho ack t'rije 

J* ho u inge hand Luij's t'hij, wars Hye w'ee'n Hye ke 

'nnd t'hij, 
Hye wars j' ho u inge hand Luij's t'hij, Hye wars veeV 

hand klier, 
J' ho u inge hand Luij's t'hij, wo as Hye moe'n hij el 

hang j'hier, 
Botte seer, feijld Am Hye, se er feijld, noeuw, 
Seer feijld ham Hye 's hen kennd touw. 

If the Gown-Man (Friar) is admitted into the Country 
it becomes bewildered with his doctrine of the Heathen- 
Man being mere stuff for fire, and that the ordained 
means of getting to Heaven is a bit of rotten flesb- 
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(Saxon type of the real-bodj- wafer) ; it is this Lazy 
Fellow (IViar) to whom the Saxon owes the doctrine 
that his Faith of being destined for Heaven [his natural 
religion] ensures him a state of torment, and it is to 
him we owe the story of the disobedient Heathen when 
he enters into eternity (dies) being as the one brought 
into existence for a state of future misery (Hell) ; the 
Saxon is averse to the Lazy Fellow as the one to whom 
he owes the doctrine of his Faith in Heaven being the 
assurance of a sttae of torment, the Saxon is also averse 
to the Lazy Fellow as the cause of contention (doctrinal 
controversy along with his being the cause of an infec- 
tious ulcer (bubo) ; the Lazy Fellow along with his as- 
suring you your reliance upon Heaven as Heathens will 
assure you his hell, if you happen to have any provision, 
is an affliction upon the pantry of every one in the 
place, says the Saxon, and then adds, an infectious ul- 
cerated blotch (bubo J ^ the destruction of our wife, the 
Soul failing Heaven [our Heathen Soul being excluded 
Heaven], a state of penury [distress], and your family 
(home) failing in that to which it had been used, are 
things which make it known [evident] to the Industri- 
ous Saxon, the rope is wanted (gives him a hint not to 
forget the halter ; reminds him that his remedy for all 
this is hanging the Friars and thus getting rid of them 
for ever). 

Auwet ouwe, land, country in point ; ack, ecky purulent flesh (a 
Saxon type of the real-hody-wafer) ; kliery ulcerous infection (a 
Saxon type of the Missionary's newly imported lues venerea) ;fe^ld% 
part. pres. of feylen^faelen^ to fail, to miss the object in point ; te, 
soul, self; seer, very much, a great deal, to much, sadly; Aom, 
hamme, family, house, home ; ke*nnd (put into a state of misery) 
and kennd (made known, aware of) have a same utterance ; Umw, 
rope, halter. Auwe yld man, sounds auld man ; V hitte, tit; se er and 
seer, both sound sair ; mo^ n hy, many ; el hang, a lang; yider, year ; 
lA^j *s fhijy lusty ; *s hen, sen, h no letter ; touw, thmi ; fho u inge, 
young. In the sound-sense travesty of this Saxon flurt at the Friar 
hood, the Scotch manipulation of the English dialect has been used 
throughout. Hang, provision store, camarium (meat store). 

106.— ^Up street and down street ectch mndonl'smade 
ofglassy 
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If y(m go to Tommy Tickler'a home you'll find a 

pretty lass ; 
Hug her and kiss her and take her on your knee^ 
And whisper very close y Darling girl do you love m^ f 

Up 's t'rije hiet, Hand d'ho uw'n 's t'rije hiite, hij 
hische w'ind ho uw's mede of gij el as ; 

Huijf uw goe toe t' om m'Hij tick el er's huijse, uw 
ijle vij and er Pije rette hij el as ; 

Huijg her, Pland kiss her, te eckher ho'n,uwern'hij; 

Hand wis Pije er wee rije klos, dare linge gij er el du 
uw love m'hij. 

The Saxon says, an end to our regulated order of things 
is announced, our assurance of Heaven (our natural re- 
ligion) is now the regulated order for a hot-birth (the 
fire of the Friar's Hell), the Monk is telling us our being 
received in Heaven is with the provision tf we make an 
eaiable of one another (allusively to the Wafer-System 
of the Papist) ; my Good Man of the Coif, that which 
is your estate is the putting an end with me to my 
Maker's promise, that when I go hence to there (change 
my present station) it is as the being housed (having 
my abode, home) with Him that made me ; for all you 
(Monks) that which is food to each of you is the whim- 
ming, fancying up an enemy to all that is [type of Satan, 
as the Scripture recorded rebel to his Master and his 
Creatures] and that the Friar is the one who saves us 
from him ; if the Country has one in it with the use of 
his throat left (undestroyed by the Missionary's infec- 
tion, p — x) let him say with warmth, the one who is the 
introducer that rotten flesh is the passport to Heaven, 
is himself the Heretick (false doctrmist) not the Saxon 
Heathen, and then let him add it is certain the Friar 
(Missionary) has produced a woeful state for our geni- 
tals [his Neapolitan infection), and if there is any one 
of us who is longing for a scorching for his next world, 
he is the Fellow (one) who promises it us (tells you he'll 
eusure you his Hell as a Heathen). 
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Hisohe, pres. pot. and part. pres. of hischen^ hiaen^ to speak in 
a spitefiill tone; vyand, fiend, in the absolute sense universal 
enemy, enemy to all that is ; type of the rebel Satan, the Friar's 
Devil; huijse^ part. pres. and pres. ipot. of hu^jseny to ^ve house 
and home to, to entertain ; huyg, a disordered uvvla, consequently 
a damaged throat and hence the cause of enfeebled articulation ; 
kloSt testicles, type of Manhood, at least of not being a Eunuch ; 
dare, part. pres. of ijUiren, to scorch ; linge, pres. pot. of lingen, to 
long for, desire ardently ; hve, pres. pot. of loven, to promise. *S 
Vfije hiet and *8 trjje hitte, both sound street ; JbyAijcAe, each ; 
gij el aSt glass, formerly spelt glas, glasse, the dutch glas in the 
same sense ; Pye rette J^; el as, pretty lass ; t* ick eler^s^ Tickler's; 
uw yle, you*U ; vyand, find ; te eck, take ; n*h\jj knee ; where k is 
no letter, nor is A in n*hy ; nee and knee have a same sound and so 
have ny and n'Ay ; itm Pye er, whisper ; gv^el, girl, 

107, -^Here stands a fist ; 
Who Bet it there f 
A better man than you ; 
Totich him if you dare. 

Hij eir 'a t'handse er vite's ; 

Who sij et hiet tere ; 
Er beheet t'ee*r m'an fan uw ; 

T*ho u's hij'm Huijf uw dere. 

The Saxon says, that my getting to Heaven by taking 
hold of the handle of the Cup [as is done when we 
drink from it] is a mere trick (device, feat) ; that those 
who eat themselves are as in Heaven [referring to the 
swallowing of the real-body-wafer on the death-bed, as 
the Papist's established passport to eternity] bespeaks 
a pro vision- job (a mean of acquiring a living by; in 
allusion to the Friar) ; and adds, the Heathen Saxon 
holds that Heaven is ordained him at the moment he 
passes into his eternity ; holding his getting to Heaven 
to be dependent upon having the Friar with him when 
he dies, is an offence to him [an affront for him ; a slur 
upon him]. . 

Handse, handle ; here as that of the Papist's true-blood Com- 
munion-Cup, that which was alone distributed to other than the 
Friar, at their communion service ; the wafer being removed for 
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themselveg for general use at church, and only administered to the 
laity on the death-bed, or in dangerous sickness ; vUe, a trick, cheat, 
whence possibly onr feat, as when we say ; that's one of his feats, 
and mean one of his tricks, deceptions; tere, part. pres. of^^en, 
teeren, to eat, as at a meal ; dere, an offence, injury. *S Vhandse^ 
sounds, stands ; vite^s, fist ; sij et, set ; Met, it ; tere, there ; the 
Teutonick dialeos has no <A ; beheet fee* r, better; fhot^SyUmch, 

108. — jii duck and a drake y 

A nice barley cake^ 
WUh a penny to pay the old baker; 

A hop and a scotch 

Is another notch ; 
Slitherum^ slatherum, take her. 

Er d'Huijck hand er d'ree ick, 

Er n'Hye's baer lij ke ick, 
Wijse er Penne Hij t'u, 'p ee t' Hij hold Beker ; 

Er ho'p, Hand er schots 

Ijse er n'ho t*ee'r n'hot's ; 
Sij lij ter h'om, sij lat er ho'm, t'eck her. 

This is what I get from the Man of the Cowl (Friar) 
who is always at hand when I have my mutton on the 
table; Heaven is not for the Heathen Industrious 
Saxon ; the bier is his conveyance into a state of future 
misery ; the plumed thing (Dove) has announced your 
being shut out from your Maker ; that which makes 
ascension to your Maker a certainty is this precious Cup 
of mine [this Beaker you see here; a Saxon type of the 
Chalice of the Papist] ; what the Friar gets from the 
Saxon in return for this, is when all is over with me 
here I go on high (to Heaven) ; your deeming the 
Saxon a Heretick shows you in our eye to be a pitiftill 
Fellow ; your attempting to imbue us with the fear, we 
are not as Heathens to expect Heaven for our eternity 
won't do here [is a humbug which will not succeed 
with us as you wish] ; the road you point out to us to 
get to the abode above, the way you propose for our 
admission to Heaven excites disgust in the Publick 
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Hisohey pres. pot. and part. pres. of huchen^ hitaen^ to speak in 
a spiteful! tone; vyand, fiend, in the absolute sense universal 
enemy, enemy to all that is ; type of the rebel Satan, the Friar's 
Devil ; huijse^ part. pres. and pres. pot. of hu}jaen, to ^ve house 
and home to, to entertain ; huyg, a disordered uvvla, consequently 
a damaged throat and hence the cause of enfeebled articulation ; 
IdoSt testicles, type of Manhood, at least of not being a Eunuch ; 
dare^ part. pres. of d^reiit to scorch ; Zifi^e, pres. pot. of UngeUy to 
long for, desire ardently ; (oee, pres. pot. of loven, to promise. *8 
t'rp'e hiet and *8 tr\je hUte, both sound street ; hifhiache, each ; 
g\j el as, gla88, formerly spelt gUUy gkuae, the dutch glas in the 
same sense ; Pye rette hij el 08^ pretty loss ; t* ick el er'a^ Tickler^s; 
uw yle, you*U ; vyand^find ; te eck, take ; iChjjy knee ; where k is 
no letter, nor is h in n*kij ; nee and knee have a same sound and so 
have nij and n'Ay; ipm P\je er, wliMper; gij er el, girl, 

107,'^Here stands a fist ; 
Who set it there f 
A better man than you ; 
Touch him if you dare, 

Hij er 's t'handse er vite*8 ; 

Who sij et hiet tere ; 
Er beheet t*ee'r m*an fan uw ; 

T'ho u's hij'm Huijf uw dere. 

The Saxon says, that my getting to Heaven by taking 
hold of the handle of the Cup [as is done when we 
drink from it] is a mere trick (device, feat) ; that those 
who eat themselves are as in Heaven [referring to the 
swallowing of the real-body-wafer on the death-bed, as 
the Papist's established passport to eternity] bespeaks 
a pro vision- job (a mean of acquiring a living by; in 
allusion to the Friar) ; and adds, the Heathen Saxon 
holds that Heaven is ordained him at the moment he 
passes into his eternity ; holding his getting to Heaven 
to be dependent upon having the Friar with him when 
he dies, is an offence to him [an affront for him ; a slur 
upon him], . 

Handse, handle ; here as that of the Papist's true-blood 'Com- 
munion-Cup, that which was alone distributed to other than the 
Friaa, at their communion service ; the wafer being removed fat 
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tefr« :■- t:a'- a.- a ^ lavL ufi a: •-■if-:' :; ■' ' *to'«<« 

wta'jL giaaor : r«: ^ **" m r w i*«f ". :•" "«" - 
Teumxatt cause: tuL i- U . msmt • r- * yeur ' * - ««Kii- 

JTiz'h ajtriLiii tc pot r/«? olc uu^r 

A hi*} aim c isroiirr 

It auo:ltC*' uaicl 
Sialarram. siazitcruft.. luki ief* 

Er d'Huiick baud e: d ret ict. 

Er li'HTe't baer ii' kt ict. 
"Wijse er Penne E:j I'l;. "i et t" li:; iidil I>=ke: . 

£r bo'p- Hazid er szhau 

Ijse er bIio T"ee"r n'hDit : 
Sij lij ter h'om, cdj l&i er bo'in. t'eck be: 

This is what I get from tiie Man of *Jat C^v. ^Tru^: 
\rho is always at hand when I have tlj muiLcm oi. ihi 
table; Heaven is not for the Heaihen IndusrniiLi 
Saxon ; the bier is his conveyance into a state of :i:;ure 
misery ; the plumed thing (Dove^ has aLnoTiiiced } : iir 
being shut out from your Maker ; that ii hich rihkes 
ascension to your Maker a certainty is this precioiis Cup 
of mine [this Beaker you see here'; a Saxon type of the 
Chalice of the Papist] ; what the Friar gets from the 
Saxon in return for this, is when all is over with me 
here I go on high (to Heaven) ; your deeming the 
Saxon a Heretick shows you in our eye to be a pitif ~ 
Fellow ; your attempting to imbue us with the fear, 
are not as Heathens to expect Heaven for our etem' 
won't do here [is a humbug which will not Bucct 
with us as you wish]] ; the road you point out to ub 
get to the abode above, the way you propose for ottt 
admission to Hea.veii adtes disgust m lVi« ^^ 
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here (makes eveiy one ready to vomit; in allusion to 
the Catholick doctrine of the actual consistence of the 
real-hody-waier, which it was necessary to swallow for 
admission into Heaven). 

Beker, beaker, drinking vessel ; hold, dear, valued ; baere, bier ; 
Mchota, fitifulL, foolish, idioticed; <(;, road, via: /a^, past. part, of 
UUen, laeten, to let in, to admit. lyHuijck, sounds duck ; d'ree ick, 
as we pronounce drake ; n'hye*8, nice ; ke ick, cake ; er n*hofee*r, 
another ; n*hot8, notch ; 8chot$, scotch ; fecke her, UJc$ her, Ecie, 
part. pres. of ecken, acken, to disgust, of which ackeien, eckelen, is 
the frequentative. 

109.—/ doubt, I doubt. 

My fire is out ; 
My little dame attt at home^ 

Come bridle my hog. 

And saddle my dog ; 
And fetch my little dame home» 

Heye douwt ! heye douwt ! 

M*Huyve Hye'r ijse ho uit ; 
M'Hye lije t'el d'ee'me an t*Hatte horn ! 

Kom hereyde hel m'Hye hoge 

Hand sij hadde el m*hye doge ; 
Hand, vet schie m'Hye lije t'el d'ee'me horn. 

The Saxon says, it makes me gasp again and again with 
astonishment, when I'm told "Woman (Eve ; the Mo- 
ther of all Women, and thus the type of her Sex) is 
the cause of a state of horror [HellJ being denounced 
upon me from above ! to hear the introduction of the 
doctrine of the Saxon's bein^ to have a state of suffer- 
ing for his next world brought home to Woman ! and 
adds, the Man of the Tankard (Cup; i. e., the Friar's) 
making up his Hell out of that which is the delight of 
the Saxon [the ytmost &vour his Maker has bestowed 
on him] would be the means of its availing the whole 
set a proper torturing (punishment) anywhere else (im- 
plyingy they would s^er for it anywhere else, but with 
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the kmd-Jiearted hospitable Heathen-Saxons); and 
concludes with, the true source [homej of the doctrine 
of the Saxon's having a state of suffenng for his next 
world is the fattening of the Friar (is his means of 
getting some fat on him along with what he had before; 
2. e. Hell is his kitchen, his means of living ; in allusion 
to the influence the fear of it has over the minds of hii^ 
dupes). 

He^e^ part. pres. of A€yen, Ay^n, to gasp, pant, to affect the state 
of breathing, as surprise or astonis^ent does ; douwt, pres. of 
douwen, to press, oppress, to squeeze out or from, to extort ; Huyve 
and Hatte, are both as the head-dress peculiar to the woman of that 
day, and thus her type ; hoge, heuye, delight, happiness to its utmost 
extent ; doge, part. pres. of dogen, deugen, to avail ; horn, family, 
home ; type of source, of the place or race from which the object 
in point comes ; he brought it home to him, he brought the subject 
in point to the one in point as it's source, origin ; vet, fat ; scAte, 
entirely, only. Douwt, sounds doubt ; where the 6 is no letter, 
dout and doubt, sound alike; m'huyve hye*r, my fire; iJ8e,i§i 
d*ee*me, dame ; an t Hutte, ant at ; bereyde hel, bridle : gy hadde 
el, saddle ; vet schie, fetch. Horn and ham, on the sense of family j, 
home, are a same word. 

■ 1 10. — Gay go up and gay go down 

To ring the hells of London town. 

Bull's eyes and targets. 

Say the hells of St. Marg'ret'$, 

Brick hats and tiles^ 
Say the hells of St. Giles. 

Halfpence and farthings. 
Say the hells of St. MartMs. 

Oranges and Lemons, 

Say the hells of St. Clemenfs., 

Tancakes and fritters. 
Say the hells at St. Peter's, 

Two sticks and an apple. 
Say the hells mt WTitteehnpel. 
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Old father haldpaUy 

Say the slow heUs at Aldgate. 

You owe me ten shUHnffSy 
Say the bells at St. Helenas. 

JPlien will you pay me f 
Say the hells at Cud Bailey, 

When I shall grow rieh^ 
Say the bells at Shorediteh. 

Pray when will that be f 
Say the bells at Stepney. 

lam sure IdorCt know^ 
Says the great bell at Bow. 

(jraij goS up Gaij goed ho uw*n 

T*u*r hinge t'hij Bije helle 's of Loen done t'ho uw'n. 

BuUe 's yse Hand t* haere gij et's; 

Saije t'hij Bije helle 's of Saije 'nt mare gret 's. 

Bruijk bij Hatte's hand t'hye el 's, 

Saije t'hij Bije helle 's of Saije 'nt j'hye el 's. 

Hye af 'p ee 'n's Hand Va^r t'hinge 's ; 

Saije t'hij Bije helle 's of Saije 'nt m'haert in 's. 

Ho'r an j' ese hand Leij m* on *8, 

Saije t'hij Bije helle 's of Saije 'nt klemm* ent 's. 

Pije an keke 's Hand verhit t^ee'r 's 

Saije t'hij Bije helle 's, at Saije 'nt *p hij te er's. 

Toe 'st'Hij ick 's hand an Appel ; 

Saije t'hij Bije helle *s, at wyte schap' el. 

Hold vaer t' ee 'r behaeld Pije ete, 

Saije t'hij 's louwe Bije helle 'b at haeld gij ete. 

Uw ouwe m' Hij t'hen schille Inge 's, 

Saije t'hij Bij helle % at Saije 'nt hel hen !s. 
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Wije ee'n w'hille uw 'p ee m'hy ; 

Saije t'hij Bge helle 's, at hold Baeij el hij. 

Wije ee'n Hye schie all grouw 'r hische ; 
Saije t'hij Bije helle 's, at schore dit schie. 

Peije er ee Wije ee 'n w'hille t'Hatte bij ; 
Saije t'hij Bije helle 's, at step 'n hij. 

Hye Am schie u 'r hye d'Ho 'nt No; 
Saije's t'hij grete Bije helle at Bo. 

The Jay (Friar) picks up his living (collects his pro- 
perty) by tdiling us (makmg people believe) that he is 
the one who tranfers you into Heaven [avails your 
being the true sort for Heaven) says the Heathen 
Saxon, and then adds, let us have done with permitting 
to be among us the one who tells us the the Industrious 
Saxon is the property of his Devil (his HeU) imless 
this Clown (Mountebank's understrapper) has the get- 
ting you into Heaven by his buffooning [in allusion to 
the farcical manoevures of the Papist Priesthood, iii the 
eye of the Saxon, such as finger crossings, dancing about 
and up and down while saying the Mass, distributing 
the sups of his Cup, sitting on his box to hear con- 
fessions, giving absolution, &c.). His commission is to 
inspire terror into us, and when the Saxon bestows his 
food upon him, it is bestowing it upon one who holds 
him as the subject for a futurity of scorching (in his 
Hell) ; the having the Friar among us is the having the 
one who tells us, we are his Devil's Property, unless 
his introduction among us is met by our wishes for his 
remaining here (unless we ^ive him a hearty welcome, 
and beg him not to leave us). The use of him to your 
Woman [Wife] is that she has another bedfellow (copu- 
lator) besides yourself; the Friar among us we are held 
by him to be his Devil's property, unless by his intro- 
duction he gets our destined state of torment (Hell) 
commuted for another fi, e. Heaven). The permitting 
the Father (the papist term for a Friar) to remain here. 
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is ejecting the Industrious Heathen's inborn Faith of 
ascension (Heaven) for his eternity ; the Friar among 
us, he tells us we are his Devil's property, unless by his 
introduction our destined futurity of scorching is put 
an end to by his means. If this L^zy (Listless) Fellow 
[Friar] is once admitted here, he tells you your getting 
to Heaven depends upon making food of yourself (swal- 
lowing yourself in his wafer, of which you, with the 
rest of your fellow-creatures are held by the Papist to 
make a part) ; the Friar among us, he tells us we are 
his DeviPs property, unless by his being here a ladder 
(means of indefinite ascension, type of going to Hea- 
ven) is brought in by his means. The Man of the Cowl 
(Friar) goes on gabbling to us, the Saxon Heathen's 
doom for his next world is a state of burning (a place 
in the midst of fire ; Hell) ; the Friar among us, he 
tells us we are his Devil's property, his living is the being 
the one who has the gettmg us up to Heaven. The Friar 
informs us, our exclusion from our Maker's presence was 
brought upon us by laying the hand upon an Apple (in al- 
allusion to the Adam and Eve affair) ; the Friar among us 
he tells us we are his Devil's property, his food is the 
getting this penalty changed, shaped into some thing 
else (Heaven.) The being put into his bottom- 
less pit for our transmigration into eternity is that which 
brings the Friar's means of eating (his provision, t. e. 
Hell is his budget, ways and means) ; the Friar among 
us, his law is we are his Devil's property, his Uving 
is the making us eat each other (the Wafer Svstem). 
The Saxon Heathen holds, when his Body goes 
to the ground his Soul is with his Maker, the tor- 
ment concern for an hereafter is the Friar's patent for 
fleecing, stripping his customers ; the Friar amongst us, 
he tells us we are his Devil's property, his living is keep- 
ing Hell from us (saving us from his HeU). The 
Holy-One (Friar) if we should adopt his doctrine, is 
ready to assure us ascension (going to Heaven) for our 
eternity is made a certainty for us by him when we go 
to the grave, die ; the Friar among us, he tells us we are 
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his Devil's property, his living is the letting us know 
the Man in a Baize Frock (Friar) gets the one destin- 
ed for Hell (the Heathen) into another place (Heaven). 
If the Holy One (Friar) estahlishes his dominion here 
he keeps spitting out at us, ever3rthing that is horrify- 
ing [his hell-threatenings for the Heathen Saxon) ; the 
Friar among us, he tells us we are his Devil's property, 
his living is that he is the one who can smash (shiver, 
put an end to) all this for us. If the Friar has the 
rule among us, he tells us our destined state of peace 
and quiet in Heaven when we go to the grave (die) is 
renounced us through Woman [Eve ; lost to us by her ' 
misbehaviour] ; the Friar among us, he tells us we are 
his Devil's property, his livelihood is his stepping in 
on our behalf [coming in between his Devil and us, and 
so saving us from his clutches]. The Saxon exclaims. 
Woman, the Mother of Man that which is the sole cause 
of a destined state of future torment for him! why 
Heaven itself inspires the denial of it (puts its Veto, No 
on it ; in allusion to her being a Creature from the 
hand of the Deity like the Man, and consequently made 
such as consummate Wisdom and Benevolence intended 
her to be for the happiness and perpetuation of Man) ; 
and then concludes with, when the Friar comes to your 
house, let the Saxon salute him with, it is as clear as day 
light to me that your Sup-concern [Cup] has no other 
source than its being a means for your provision (liveli- 
hood ; that without which you would starve). 

Helle, has the substantive sense of HeU, and also the adjective 
sense of clear, evident, palpable ; goed, the pres. of goeden, to 
transfer as property ; to make what was mine your's ; donCf part, 
pres. of donen, to play ridiculous tricks, to act the fool ; Loen, loon, 
clown; buUe, diploma, commission; trtdjk, custom, manner of 
acting, doing ; hye, part. pres. of hyen^ which has the import both 
of to work hard, to suffer torment; and also of to copulate, subc^- 
tare^ ftduere ; klemme, part. pres. of klemmen^ to ascend, to climb 
up, type of a ladder; Gay, Jay, the noisy tawdry coloured bird, 
thus the Saxon type of the Mass-gabbling bedizenedly decorated Ga- 
tholick Priest ; schape, part. pres. of schaepen, achapen, to shape, 
put into due form ; BchiUe, part. pres. of aehUUn, to strip, to decor- 
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(Saxon tjpe of the real-bodj-wafer) ; it is this Lazy 
Fellow (Friar) to whom the Saxon owes the doctrine 
that his Faith of heing destined for Heaven [his natural 
religion] ensures him a state of torment, and it is to 
him we owe the story of the disobedient Heathen when 
he enters into eternity (dies) being as the one brought 
into existence for a state of future misery (Hell) ; the 
Saxon is averse to the Lazy Fellow as the one to whom 
he owes the doctrine of his Faith in Heaven being the 
assurance of a sttae of torment, the Saxon is also averse 
to the Lazy Fellow as the cause of contention (doctrinal 
controversy along with his being the cause of an infec- 
tious ulcer (bubo) ; the Lazy Fellow alon^ with his as- 
suring you your reliance upon Heaven as Heathens will 
assure you his hell, if you happen to have any provision, 
is an affliction upon the pantry of every one in the 
place, says the Saxon, and then adds, an infectious ul- 
cerated blotch fhuhojy the destruction of our wife, the 
Soul failing Heaven [our Heathen Soul being excluded 
Heaven], a state of penury [distress], and your family 
(home) failing in that to which it had been used, are 
things which make it known [evident] to the Industri- 
ous Saxon, the rope is wanted (gives him a hint not to 
forget the halter ; reminds him that his remedy for all 
this is hanging the Friars and thus getting rid of them 
for ever). 

Auwe^ ouwe, land, country in point ; ackj eck, purulent flesh (a 
Saxon type of the real-hody-wafer) ; klierj ulcerous infection (a 
Saxon type of the Missionary's newly imported lues venerea) ;fe^ldn 
part. pres. of feylen^faelen, to fail, to miss the object in point; se, 
soul, self; seer, very much, a great deal, to much, sadly; ham, 
hamme, family, house, home ; ke*nnd (put into a state of misery) 
and kennd (made known, aware of) have a same utterance ; touw, 
rope, halter. Auwe yld mant sounds auldman ; V hitte, tit; $€ er and 
seer, both sound sair ; mo^ n hy, mony ; el hang, a lang; fhier, year ; 
Luy *s fhy, lusty ; *s hen, sen, h no letter ; touw, thou ; fho u inge% 
young. In the sound-sense travesty of this Saxon flurt at the Friar 
hood, the Scotch manipulation of the English dialect has been used 
throughout. Hang, provision store, camarium (meat store). 

106.-^27^ street and down street each window^ s made 
ofglaBSy 
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If you go to Tommy Twiner's house you' II find a 

pretty lass ; 
Hug her arid kiss her and take her on your knee^ 
And whisper very close. Darling girl do you love me f 

Up 's t'rije hiet, Hand d'ho uw'n 's t*rije hiite, hij 
hische w'ind ho uw's mede of gij el as; 

Huijf uw goe toe t' oni m'Hij t'ick el er's huijse, uw 
ijle vij and er Pije rette hij el as ; 

Huijff her, Hand kiss her, te eckher ho'n,uwern'hij ; 

Hand wis Pije er wee rije klos, dare linge gij er el du 
uw love m'hij. 

The Saxon says, an end to our regulated order of things 
is announced, our assurance of Heaven (our natural re- 
ligion) is now the regulated order for a hot-birth (the 
fire of the Friar's Hell), the Monk is telling us our being 
received in Heaven is with the provision if we make an 
eaiable of one another (allusively to the Wafer-System 
of the Papist) ; my Good Man of the Coif, that which 
is your estate is the putting an end with me to my 
Maker's promise, that when I go hence to there Tchange 
my present station) it is as the being housed (having 
my abode, home) with Him that made me; for all you 
(Monks) that which is food to each of you is the whim- 
ming, fancying up an enemy to all that is [type of Satan, 
as the Scripture recorded rebel to his Master and his 
Creatures] and that the Friar is the one who saves us 
from him ; if the Country has one in it with the use of 
his throat left (undestroyed by the Missionary's infec- 
tion, p — x) let him say with warmth, the one who is the 
introducer that rotten flesh is the passport to Heaven, 
is himself the Heretick (false doctrinist) not the Saxon 
Heathen, and then let him add it is certain the Friar 
(Missionary) has produced a woeful state for our geni- 
tals [his Neapolitan infection), and if there is any one 
of us who is longing for a scorching for his next world, 
he is the Fellow (one) who promises it us (tells you he'll 
ensure you his Hell as a Heathen). 
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HiiAf, prn. pou uid part. prei. of kucAm. WMni, to i 
s ipitefujl tone ( vaand, fiend, in the ainalute seme a 

enemy, eneiDy lo all that is ; type of the rebel Satan, tlie 
Devil; haijie. part. preg. and pres. pot. of Aii{Wii, to ^i 
and home tn, to enlerUua ; taivti a diiordered uvvla, codk 
a damaged throat aod hence the cause of enfeebled artici 
feftu, testicles, type of Manhood, at least of not being a £ 
dan. pan, pecs, of daren, to scorch ; ItNf e, prei. pot. of Iv 
long for, desire ardently; hxie, prea. pot. of loMn, to prom. 
t'lyehiet aud's tryt hilti. both sound dreet; li^kiaeK 
g\j el lu, gUm. formerlj spelt gloM, giatte, the dutch gli 
saraesense; Pijt relit hy el ai. pMty latt ; fkkettr'i.J 
uieyle, you'U; vytad.find; Iteck.tatie; n'hy, knet ; wl 
no letter, nor ii h in nhy ; nee and knee iave a same soun< 
have nif and n'k^j; mil Py'eer, tchiiper; g^er ei, girl. 

1 07. Sere stand* a fiat ; 
Who »el U there f 
A better man than you ; 
Tottch him if you dare. 

Hij er 's t'handse er vite'a; 

Who Bij et hiet tere ; 
Er beheet t'ee'r m'aii fan uw ; 

T'ho u'fl hij'm Huijf uw deie. 

The SaxoQ says, that my getting to Heaven by 
hold of the handle of the Cup [as ia done wh 
drink from it] is a mere trick (device, feat) ; thai 
who eat themselvea are as in Heaven [referring 
swallowing of the real-body-wafer on the death-l 
the Papist b eetahliahed pasBport to eternity] be 
a proviaion-job (a mean of acquiring a hving I 
allusion to the Friar) ; and adas, the Heathen 
holds that Heaven is ordained him at the mom 
passes into his eternity ; holding his getting to I; 
to be dependent upon having the Friar with him 
he dies, is an ofi^nce to him [an affront for him; 
upon him]. 

HandM, handle ; here as that of the Papist's true-blool 
nmnion-Cup, that which iras alone distributed lo other tl 
i'fjar, et thtJi conunanion service ; the (rafto being remc 
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themselves for general use at church, and only administered to the 
laity on the death-bed, or in dangerous sickness ; vite, a trick, cheat, 
whence possibly out feat, as when we say ; that's one of his feats, 
and mean one of his tricks, deceptions ; tere, part. pres. of teren, 
teeren, to eat, as at a meal ; dere, an offence, injury. *S fhandse, 
sounds, ttands ; vite*Sy fist ; sij et, set ; hiet, it ; tere, there ; the 
Teutonick dialeos has no th ; beheet tee^r, better ; t*ho u% touch, 

108. — ^ duck and a drake ^ 

A nice barley cakcy 
With a penny to pay the old baker ; 

A hop and a scotch 

Is another notch ; 
Slitherum^ slatherum, take her, 

Er d'Huijck hand er d'ree ick, 

Er n'Hye's baer lij ke ick, 
Wijse er Penne Hij t'u, 'p ee t' Hij hold Beker ; 

Er ho*p, Hand er schots 

Ijse er n*ho t'ee'r n'hot's ; 
Sij lij ter h'om, sij lat er ho'm, t'eck her. 

This is what I get from the Man of the Cowl (Friar) 
who is always at hand when I have my mutton on the 
table; Heaven is not for the Heathen Industrious 
Saxon ; the bier is his conveyance into a state of future 
misery ; the plmned thing (Dove) has announced your 
being shut out from your Maker ; that which makes 
ascension to your Maker a certainty is this precious Cup 
of mine [this Beaker you see here; a Saxon type of the 
Chalice of the Papist] ; what the Friar gets from the 
Saxon in return for this, is when all is over with me 
bere I go on high (to Heaven); your deeming the 
Saxon a Heretick shows you in our eye to be a pitifrill 
Fellow ; your attempting to imbue us with the fear, we 
ire not as Heathens to expect Heaven for our eternity 
won't do here [is a humbug which will not succeed 
with us as you wish] ; the road you point out to us to 
jet to the abode above, the way you propose for our 
idmission to Heaven excites disgust in the Publick 
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here (makes eveiy one ready to vomit; in allusion to 
the Catholick doctrine of the actual consistence of the 
real-body-wafer, which it was necessary to swallow for 
admission into Heaven). 

Beker, beaker, drinking vessel ; hold, dear, yalued ; baere, bier ; 
tchots, pitifiill, foolish, idiotical ; lij, road, via : lat, past. part, of 
UUen, laeten, to let in, to admit. lyHu^ck, sounds duck ; d'ree ick, 
as we pronounce drake ; fChye% nice ; ke ick^ cake ; er iChot^ee'r, 
9iMiher\ n*hot8, notch ; schots, scotch ; fecke her, take her. Eeie, 
part. pres. of ecken, aeken, to disgust, of which aek^en, eckelen, is 
the frequentative. 

109.-^1 doubt, I doubt, 

My fire is out ; 
My little dame arCt at home. 

Come bridle my hog. 

And saddle my dog ; 
And fetch my little dame home. 

Heye douwt ! heye douwt ! 

M'Huyve Hye'r ijse ho uit ; 
M'Hye lije f el d'ee'me an t^Hatte horn ! 

Kom bereyde hel m'Hye hoge 

Hand sij hadde el m'hye doge ; 
Hand, vet schie m'Hye lije t'el d'ee'me hom, 

The Saxon says, it makes me gasp again and again with 
astonishment, when I'm told Woman (Eve ; the Mo- 
ther of all Women, and thus the type of her Sex) is 
the cause of a state of horror [HellJ being denounced 
upon me from above ! to hear the mtroduction of the 
doctrine of the Saxon's being to have a state of suffer- 
ing for his next world brought home to Woman ! and 
adds, the Man of the Tankard (Cup ; i.e,, the Friar's) 
making up his Hell out of that which is the delight of 
the Saxon [the ptmost &vour his Maker has bestowed 
on him] would be the means of its availing the whole 
set a proper torturing (punishment) anywhere else (im- 
plyingy they would s^er for it anywhere eke, but with 
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the kind4iearted hospitable Heathen-Saxons); and 
concludes with, the true source [home^ of the doctrine 
of the Saxon's having a state of suffenng for his next 
world is the fattening of the Friar (is his means of 
getting some fat on him along with what he had before; 
t. e. Hell is his kitchen, his means of living ; in allusion 
to the influence the fear of it has over the minds of hi« 
dupes). 

JSeyet P&^t. pres. of heyen, hyen, to gasp, pant, to affect the state 
of breathing, as surprise or astonisimaent does ; douwt, pres. of 
douwen, to press, oppress, to squeeze out or from, to extort ; Huyve 
and Hatte, are both as the head-dress peculiar to the woman of that 
day, and thus her type ; hoge, heuye, delight, happiness to its utmost 
extent ; doge^ part. pres. of dogen, deugen, to avail ; horn, family, 
home; type of source, of the place or race from which the object 
in point comes ; he brought it home to him, he brought the subject 
in point to the one in point as it's source, origin ; vet, fat ; schie^ 
entirely, only. Douwt, sounds doubt ; where the 6 is no letter^ 
dout and doubt, sound alike ; m'huyve A(/eV, my fire ; v^ , u ; 
d*ee*me, dame ; an t Hutte, ant at ; bereyde hel, bSridle ; sy hadde 
e/, saddle ; tet schie, fetch. Horn and ham, on the sense of family, 
home, are a same word. 

' 110. — Gay go up and gay go down 

fo ring the bells of London tonm. 

BulVs eyes and targets^ 

Say the bells of St. Marg*ref$. 

Brick bats and tiles^ 
Say the bells of St. Giles. 

Halfpence and farthings^ 
Say the bells of St. Martinis. 

Oranges and Lemons^ 

Say the bells of St. Clemenfs. 

Pancakes and fritters^ 
Say the bells at St. Peter^s, 

Two sticks and an apple^ 
Say the bells at Whtteehapel, 
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Old father baldpatey 

Say the slow hells at AJdgaie. 

You owe me ten ihtUkngs^ 
Say the hells at St. Helenas. 

Wlien will you pay me f 
Say the hells at Old Bailey, 

When I shall grow rieh^ 
Say the hells at Shoreditch. 

Pray when will that hef 
Say the hells at Stepney. 

I am sure IdorCt know^ 
Says the great hell at Bow. 

(laij goS up Gaij goed ho uw'n 

T'u'r hinge t'hij Bije helle 's of Loai done t'ho uw'n. 

Bulle 's yse Hand t' haere gij et's ; 

Saije t'hij Bije helle 's of Saije 'nt mare gret 's. 

Bruijk hij Hatte's hand t'hye el 's, 

Saije t'hij Bije helle 's of Saije 'nt j'hye el 's. 

Hye af 'p ee 'n's Hand Va^r t'hinge 's ; 

Saije t'hij Bije helle 's of Saije 'nt m'haert in 's. 

Ho'r an j' ese hand Leij m' on *s, 

Saije t'hij Bije helle 's of Saije 'nt klemm' ent 's. 

Pije an keke 's Hand verhit t^ee'r 's 

Saije t'hij Bije helle 's, at Saije 'nt 'p hij te er's. 

Toe 'st'Hij ick 's hand an Appel; 

Saije t'hij Bije helle 's, at wyte schap' el. 

Hold vaer t' ee 'r hehaeld Pije ete, 

Saije t'hij 's louwe Bije helle 's at haeld gij ete. 

Uw ouwe m' Hij t'hen schille inge 's, 

Saije t'hij Bg helle 's, at Saije 'nt hel hen 'j. 
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Wije ee'n wTiille uw 'p ee m'hij ; 

Saije t'hij Bije helle 's, at hold Baeij d hij. 

Wije ee'n Hye schie all grouw 'r hische ; 
Saije t'hij Bije helle 's, at schore dit schie. 

Peije er ee Wije ee 'n w'hille t'Hatte bij ; 
Saije t'hij Bije helle 's, at step 'n hij. 

Hye Am schie u 'r hye d'Ho 'nt No; 
Saije's t'hij grete Bije helle at Bo. 

The Jay (Friar) picks up his living (collects his pro- 
perty) by tdling us (makmg people beUeve) that he is 
the one who tranfers you into Heaven [avails your 
being the true sort tor Heaven) says the Heathen 
Saxon, and then adds, let us have done with permitting 
to be among us the one who tells us the the Industrious 
Saxon is the property of his Devil (his HeU) imlesa 
this Clown (Mountebank's understrapper) has the get- 
ting you into Heaven by his buffooning [in allusion to 
the farcical manoevures of the Papist Priesthood, iii the 
eye of the Saxon, such as finger crossings, dancing about 
and up and down while saying the Mass, distributing 
the sups of his Cup, sitting on his box to hear con- 
fessions, giving absolution, &c.). His commission is to 
inspire terror into us, and when the Saxon bestows his 
food upon him, it is bestowing it upon one who holds 
him as the subject for a futurity of scorching (in his 
Hell) ; the having the Friar among us is the having the 
one who tells us, we are his Devil's Property, unless 
his introduction among us is met by our wishes for his 
remaining here (unless we give him a hearty welcome, 
and beg him not to leave us). The use of him to your 
Woman [Wife] is that she has another bedfellow (copu- 
lator) besides yourself; the Friar among us we are held 
by him to be his Devil's property, unless by his intro- 
duction he gets our destined state of torment (HeU) 
commuted for another ^i, e. Heaven). The permitting 
the Father (the papist term for a Friar) to remain here^ 
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18 ejecting the Industrious Heathen's inborn Faith of 
ascension (Heaven) for his eternity ; the Friar among 
us, he tells us we are his DeviFs property, unless by his 
introduction our destined futurity of scorching is put 
an end to by his means. If this I^zy (Listless) Fellow 
[Friar] is once admitted here, he tells you your getting 
to Heaven depends upon making food of yourself (swal- 
lowing yourself in his wafer, of which you, with the 
rest of your fellow-creatures are held by the Papist to 
make a part) ; the Friar among us, he tells us we are 
his Devil's property, unless by his being here a ladder 
(means of indefinite ascension, type of going to Hea- 
ven) is brought in by his means. The Man of the Cowl 
(Friar) goes on gabbling to us, the Saxon Heathen's 
doom for his next world is a state of burning (a place 
in the midst of fire ; Hell) ; the Friar among us, he 
tells us we are his Devil's property, his living is the being 
the one who has the gettmg us up to Heaven. The Friar 
informs us, our exclusion from our Maker's presence was 
brought upon us by laying the hand upon an Apple (in al- 
allusion to the Adam and Eve affair) ; the Friar among us 
he tells us we are his Devil's property, his food is the 
getting this penalty changed, shaped into some thing 
else (Heaven.) The being put into his bottom- 
less pit for our transmigration into eternity is that which 
brings the Friar's means of eating (his provision, t. e. 
Hell is his budget, ways and means) ; the Friar among 
us, his law is we are his DevU's property, his living 
is the making us eat each other (the Wafer System). 
The Saxon Heathen holds, when his Body goes 
to the ground his Soul is with his Maker, the tor- 
ment concern for an hereafter is the Friar's patent for 
fleecing, stripping his customers ; the Friar amongst us, 
he tells us we are his Devil's property, his living is keep- 
ing Hell from us (saving us from his Hell). The 
Holy-One (Friar) if we should adopt his doctrine, is 
ready to assure us ascension (going to Heaven) for our 
eternity is made a certainty for us by him when we go 
to the grsLve, die ; the Friar among us, he tells us we are 
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his Devil's property, his living is the letting us know 
the Man in a Baize Frock (Friar) gets the one destin- 
ed for Hell (the Heathen) into another place (Heaven). 
If the Holy One (Friar) establishes his dominion here 
he keeps spitting out at us, everything that is horrify- 
ing [his hell-threatenings for the Heathen Saxon) ; the 
Friar among us, he tells us we are his Devil's property, 
his living is that he is the one who can smash (shiver, 
put an end to) all this for us. If the Friar has the 
rule among us, he tells us our destined state of peace 
and quiet m Heaven when we go to the grave (die) is 
renounced us through Woman [Eve ; lost to us by her ' 
misbehaviour] ; the Friar among us, he tells us we are 
his Devil's property, his livelihood is his stepping in 
on our behalf [coming in between his Devil and us, and 
so saving us from his clutches]. The Saxon exclaims. 
Woman, the Mother of Man that which is the sole cause 
of a destined state of future torment for him ! why 
Heaven itself inspires the denial of it (puts its Veto, No 
on it; in allusion to her being a Creature from the 
hand of the Deity like the Man, and consequently made 
such as consummate Wisdom and Benevolence intended 
her to be for the happiness and perpetuation of Man) ; 
and then concludes with, when the Friar comes to your 
house, let the Saxon salute him with, it is as clear as day 
light to me that your Sup-concern [Cup] has no other 
source than its being a means for your provision (liveli- 
hood; that without which you would starve). 

Helle, has the substantive sense of HeU, and also the adjective 
sense of clear, evident, palpable; goed, the pres. of goeden, to 
transfer as property ; to make what was mine your*s ; done, part, 
pres. of donen, to play ridiculous tricks, to act the fool ; Loen, loon, 
clown; buUe, diploma, commission; brvijk, custom, manner of 
acting, doing ; hye, part. pres. of hyen^ which has the import both 
of to work hard, to suffer torment ; and also of to copulate, subagi- 
tare J futuere ; klemme^ part. pres. of klemmen, to ascend, to climb 
up, type of a ladder; Gay, Jay, the noisy tawdry coloured bird, 
thus the Saxon type of the Mass-gabbling bedizenedly decorated Ga- 
tholick Priest ; sckape^ part. pres. of schaepen, schapen, to shape, 
put into due form; wMUe, port. pres. of aehiUen, to strip, to decor- 
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ticate, to ihell ; nham, part. pret. of iclwrm, tdMrett, to iluver, 
teartopiecei; restpre-explained. GfbMiA«tiMPii,«mnd8^odoiim; > 
fttf^e, Ting; Bye helWs, beUs; bru^^ Mek; h^ HatUTs, bai$; 
fhyeeVSy tiles; hyeqf'pe^n'Sy as we proxioun<;e kaffpence; ho'r 
tmfeeet oranges ; 8a\je nt^ Saint ; fkye eft, fHleB ; l^e cm keke% 
pancakes ; verhit (a state of fire, degree of heat e^ld to bonung) 
•oundsyH^ ; step, stip, stop, (step), wlience stepi^en^ to titep ; Un^i 
VH\j ick*8, two sticks ; wyte (mulct, penalty) whUe; behaM,bald; 
haeld, old, h no letter; pife ete, pate; gifete, gate ; 'pee, pay; 
pe^e r ee, pray ; V hisehe, rich ; dtt sckie, dUchi no, kmw, where 
the k and w are no letters, know, and no, sound alike ; adUe «'r, 
snre ; bo, bow. 

1 11. — Bell horses y hell horses^ 
Time to away ; 
One o'clock, two o'cloekf 
WTiat time of day f 

Bij helle Hoer sij's, bij helle Hoer bij'b^ 

T'hye'me t'u er w'ee. 
Wonne ho Elo^, ick toe ho, Klocke, 

Wacht t*hye'me ho d'ee. 

The Friar keeps on tellmg us Woman (Eve) is the cause 
of his HeU being the destined place fcnr us when all is 
over here [when we die], that is the cause of you Hea- 
thens entering into a state of torment when off for eter- 
nity ; the Saxon replies, what ! the one who is the 
bringing in [the proauction] of Heaven itself the cause 
of my being excluded from Heaven [she who is given 
me from the hand of Him who made us both, to be the 
inborn means of being excluded His presence hereafter) ! 
it's a mere story out of the Man of the Cloak's [Friar's] 
own head (a huitibug of his own) ! let the Saxon await 
the termination of the work destined him to do here 
and Heaven is for his Eternity. 

Another rejection of the perverse Heathen's faith in the History 
of Adam and Eve, previous to his conversion to the Papist doc* 
trine. Bij, by, set aside, gone hy, type of death; Hotr, an anti- 
quated term for Her, She, type of the Sex, Woman ; KM, kioece, 
slit, Rima, type of the Woman ; Klocke, cloak, gown, type of the 
Friar ; toe, diut, out, at an end. KU»% ick, sounds clock ; ko, O!, h 
no letter; tVacht, whaJt\ toe, ftoo; Hoer sifs, horses, Bestpre- 
exemplified. 
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1 \%^7^here mas an old man 
And he had a calfy 

And thafs half. 
He took him out of the statt^ 
And put him on the roally 

jind thafe all, 

T'ee'r wo as een Ouwel-Man ; 
Hand hij hadde ecke-alf. 

Hand t'Hatte's half ; 
Hij toe ijck hij'm ho uit of t'Hij 's t'aU 
Hand put hij'm, ho'n t' Hij w'adOi, 

Hand t'Hatte's all. 

Wherever there is provision the presence of the Wafer- 
Man [Fiiar] is of course, and at once the Saxon finds 
that, along with a disgusting object to him, he has only 
half the use of his Woman (only a partnership in his 
wife; in allusion to the Friar, as Confessor, having se- 
cured an equal share in the main matrimonial concern). 
His object, when he is once admitted here, is to make 
tis believe we are all excluded from Heaven (t. e.j as 
Heathens) by the will of our Maker ; and if, says the 
Saxon, we once had him in the Condemned Hole (the 
dungeon which leads to the Gallows) our national doc- 
trine of all of us being to return on high to our Maker 
(our natural religion) and all of us having the use of 
his Woman to himself would then be restored to us as 
Was the case before he came (we should then be no 
longer duped and cuckolded by the Missionaries). 

• 

IHrf, di^-fut, the condemned-hole of the Saxon day. Other 
terms pre-explained« Eek&-a^, Bormds a ca{f; fJUdtU^f that's; '• 
fatt^staUi ufaUfWaU. 

John Cock had a little grey mare : he haw hum ; 
jffer tack stood up aafid her Jfones they roere hare; he 

haw hum ; 
John Cock was riding vp Shuier's hank ; he haw. 

hum: 
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And there his nag did kick and prank ; he ham hum ; 
John Cock was riding up Shuter^s hill; hehan> 

hum; 
His mare fell down and she made her will; he ham 

hum; 
The bridle and saddle were laid on the shelf; he ham 

hum: 
If you want any more you may sing it yourself; he 

haw hum ; 

J'ho'n koke hader? lije t* el gere hij m*ee'r; hie hauw 

humme ; 
Her backe 's t'Hoed up, her by hoVs fee w'er bee'r; 

hie hauw humme ; 
J'ho'n koke, wars reyd inge up schie u t'ee'r's bij ancke ; 

hie hauw humme ; 
Hand t'ee*r Hij's knag d' hijd, kijckhand Pge rancke; 

hie hauw humme ; 
J'ho'n koke wars reyd inge up schie u t'ee'r*s 

hille; hie hauw humme ; 
Hij's m^ er velld ho, uw 'n, Hand m'eed her w'hille; 

hie hauw humme ; 
T'hij beryde el hand sij hadde hel w'ee'r el eed ho'n, 

t*hij schelf; hie hauw humme ; 
Huijf uw w*an t'ee'n hij m'ho er uw me^ sij inge hiet 

uw er self; hie hauw humme. 

The Friar says, your deeming yourselves as Heaven- 
bedestined [your Natural ReligionTwill ensure you a 
roasting (in our kitchen; i, e., the "Friar's Hell; both 
as his means of living, and means of torment for 
others) ; here a tussle (dispute) begins ; it was your 
Heathen Concupiscence (wantonness; in allusion to 
Adam and Eve) which ensured a state of suffering for 
your next place; here the storm (quarrel) becomes 
loud [rages] ; the Saxon says, your baking affidr (a 
Heathen type of the Friar's oven ; Hell) is a thing of 
the Man of the Hood's (Friar's) making up , that the 
people of this place are excluded Heaven for their eter- 
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nity as Hereticks is your own bleating out (your own 
nonsense) ; here the storm rages on ; the Friar says, 
you perverse Fellow, your Heaven-bedestined-Belief 
secures you a roasting, a state of torment is ready for 
you the moment you are anchored [fixed] in your eter- 
nity as being off from here (dead) ; nere the storm rages 
6n ; the Saxon says, you tell us, let the one destined 
for torment (the Heathen-Saxon) gnaw, and he is at 
once assured of going to his Maker (let him chaw your 
wafer and he is sure of Heaven); why I see at once this 
is all a trick (device) of the Friar (a humbug of your 
own) ; here the storm rages on. The Friar says, I tell 
you again, you perverse One, your Heaven bedestined 
fancy will ensure you a proper roasting for you here- 
after, a state of torment is ready for you the instant 
your body's in it's grave ; here the storm rages on ; 
the Saxon says, that I am excluded Heaven as holding 
a false doctrine, is a dogma, introduced by yourself; the 
return to his Maker is that which the going to the 
grave assures the Saxon-Heathen (the Saxon's Faith is 
that the grave is the channel destined for his return to 
Him who sent him here) ; here the storm blows on ; 
the Friar says, Copulation (the Adam and Eve job) is 
the cause of each of you Heathens having Hell as the 
place for passing your eternity in [as your place of 
amusement], your idea that Heaven is destined for you 
is a sheer Fancy (a mere matter of the imagination) ; 
here the storm continues a-head ; my good Friar, says 
the Saxon, you being the one who has the showing the 
Herelick how he is to get to Heaven and that you have 
a commission for ruling his going to your Hell (a Friar 
made state of torment) or not, is all your business (your 
means of living) ; the storm blows on; whistles away. 

Gere, part. pres. of gerefiy geeren, to desire lecherously, to be 
lewd after, to want to copulate, gere h^, sounds gr«y; Acmtr, storm, 
tempest ; knag, imperat. of knagen, to gnaw, eat ; and sounds nag, 
k being there no letter any more than ^ is in gnaw ; reyd, pres. of 
reyden, to make ready ; beryde, part. pres. of beryden, to cover, to 
copulate, in french chnoMCher, in italian eaiedkare ; Khey^ acke^e^ 
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a phantasm, a matter of the imagination alone, somethiiig unreal; 
raneke, trick, jest ; veUd, past. part, of velkn^ to fell, to cause to 
iaH down from the former position ; beryde eh sounds bridie ; ty 
h4dde kd, aaddU ; g^ knge^ wtg ; rest pre-ezplained. M*9^r^ mart. 

\ 1 4.— 0/ic2 Mother Hubbard she went to the Cupboard 
To fetch her poor dog a bone; 
When she came there ^ the Cupiboardwasbare^ 
And so the poor dog had none. 

Hold in*ho t'ee'r, hube baerd, weent t'u t'Hij kui^p- 
boerde; 

T'u vfee hitsche her *p u cr doge er bo*ne ; 
W*ee'n schie ke'me t'ee'r t*hij kuijpboerde wars bere; 

Hand Soe t'hij puer doge hij haade Non^eu 

The one who uiforms you your Faith of Heaven &r 
your hereafter is to cause your being put in a bottom- 
less pit [Hell], the one who broug[ht among us the 
Bubo, does nodiing but can^ and whme out to us, the 
way for the Heathen-Saxon to attain to his Maker is 
the Cup- Joke (a Saxon term for the Friar's Chalice- 
ceremony) ; the Publick (the Community) is excited to 
the point of disgust at the doctrine that our going to 
Heaven depends upon the taking within us a sup ; a 
system which affords the prospect of nothing but eternal 
misery if adopted (Hell and exaction for the Heathens) 

Sroduces of course an opposition to the Cup-joke (a 
islike to have it established among us Heathens) ; fmd 
if the Saxon has a Woman, that was purely for himseli^ 
it avails the Friar the doing that from which he is pro- 
fessionally excluded (it gives him an opportuni^ of 
proving to her he is no Eunuch). 

Hube, bubo ; bere, the pres. pot and part pres. of beren^ baertn, 
to show, to make apparent ; hye, part pres. of kyent heyeu* in tl^^ 
import of to copulate, subagitare,futuere; Kw^,'Cu:p, (type of the 
Friar's Chalice) ; boerde, joke, trick, piece of fun, wUh which oot 
obsolete bowrde la a same word. 

" Herl^enith now of the bourdb 

*' That Gamelyntho dede." Chaucer. 

(i, e, hear the trick Gamelyn then pteyed). 



115; — Theeat 9at asleisp by the Hde ofihejtre^ 
The mistress snored hud map^; 
Jack took up the fiddle by Jenny's desire^ 
And struck up a hit (ifaj\g, 

T'hij Ka, at sat, er sij lije 'p by t'hij-Syde, of t'Huijf 
hye er ; 
T'hij niis-t'-ruwe'«y sij n'hoi erd, louwd as, er Pije 

Wjge; 
Jacke toe ijck up t'hij vied t*^ byge inne hij d'ijse, 

hyeerj 

Hand 's t'mcke up er behiet of er j'bijge. 

If the Saxon has the Friar for a guest, as soon as he haci 
eaten his fill (satisfied his craving), he sets off upon 
the subject of Man's Wife [WotnanJ oeing the source 
of future suffering for all us HeaUiens (in sllusion to the 
Bible-recorded mm of Adam and Eve and its conse^ 
quence), unless by entrusting ourselves to the Friar 
[submitting to his management] our state of torment i^ 
converted to a state of happiness [changed from his 
Hell to our Heaven] ; the Saxon says, tne loss of our 
state of peace and quiet, our being the ones excluded 
from Heaven, our being fidse doctrinists (holders of 
heresy), our being mulcted in our food (punished by 
the loss of our uswil proportion of it), is all the work- 
ing contrivance of the Friar; the Friar says, the object 
of the One of the Long Qown is to set aside the misr 
chief incurred by each of you Heathens, the state of 
foture horror which has been brought upon you by the 
copulating-error (by the fiiult of your first parents com- 
mitted by disobedient sexual intercourse ; always in re- 
lation to the Adam and Eve afiSsdr) ; the Saxon re^es^ 
the self-providing-Heathen holds his returning to Hea^ 
ven where he came from, as (ordained by his Maker, 
have done then with troubling yourself about getting 
him there by your contrivance (working). 

Rucke, part. pros, of mcilB^ii, to turn back, to back into, to return 
to ; 8yde, either i^ife tir hulbfOlU, ca^, aecording to the coniiected 
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pronoun, Hg Sjfde, is the Man's Woman, Wife ; 4ye, part. prei. 
of hyen, heyen^ to copiUate, /utuere, subagUare ; other terms ex- 
plained before. Er sy lije *p, sounds asleep ; Ka at^ Cat ; VHvajf 
hije er, the fire ; mis-f -rutre**, mw^ess, as in other preceding in- 
sunces in these rhymes ; sy n'ho erd, snored ; je inne hy, Jenny ; 
d*y8e hye er^ desire ; *s fruekSf struck ; behiet, Int, 

1 16. — I love sixpence^ ^ a jolly ^ jolly sixpence ^ 
I love sixpence as my life ; 
I spent a penny ofity I spent a penny of it; 
1 took a penny home to my wife. 

J love four-pencCy ajolly^ jolly four-pence^ 

I love four-pence cls my life ; 
I spent two-pence ofity I spent two-pence of it; 

1 took two-pence horns to my wife. 

I love nothing , a jolly y jolly nothing^ 

I love nothing as my life ; 
I spent nothing ofity I spent nothing of it, 

I took nothing home to my wife. 

Hye love Sij, Ick*s pensse, er j'ho faelle faij, j'ho helle 
Sij, Ick's pensse, 
Hye love Sij Ick*s pensse, as m'hye el Huyf ; 
Hye's pent er Penne hij of hiet, Hye's pent er Penne 
nij of hiet; 
Hye toe Ick, er Penne hij ho*m toe m'Hye w*Huyf. 

Hye love Foijeu'r pense, er j'ho helle hy, j'ho helle 
hij Foije u'r pense; 
Hye love Foije u'r pense, as m'hye el Huyf; 
Hye's pent t'up hen's of hiet, Hye's pent t'up hen's of 
hiet; 
Hye toe Ick, t'up hen's ho'm toe m'Hye w'Huyf. 

Hye love no t*hing, er j'ho helle, hij j' ho helle hij no 
t'hing, 
Hye love no t'hbg, as m'hye el Huyf; 
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[ye's pent n'ho t'inge of hiet, Hye'spent n'ho t'inge 

of hiet 
Hye toe lek, n'ho t' inge ho*m toe m'Hye w'Huyf. 

he (Woman ; Eve) being the promise of future tor- 
lent (Hell), I (the Heathen) hold to be an affair of 
le Belly (a concern made up by the Friar for his liv- 
ig), his telling us again and again Woman has com- 
luted your being destined for Heaven into your being 
ut into Hell, I say is his belly-filling means ; I say 
y&in Woman being the promise of future torment 
Hell) is a belly-filling affan* ; denouncing Hell for all 
hose doctrine is different from his is the Friar's provision 
livelihood) ; he tells us again and again the Heathen 
eing the one doomed for punishment in his next 
^orld is that which the bird has been the means of de- 
ouncing (is a message brought by the Bird) ; I answer 
^ I once admit the state of torment for me, there's an 
nd of my being what I am (i. e., to my nature inspired 
ertainty of being the creature of the hand of Him I 
worship) ; for me to admit the doctrine of the Bird 
►eing the messenger of my intended Heaven being shut 
gainst me would be the changing my Maker's inspired 
''aith into that invented by the Friar. That the Mother 
lur Maker gave to Mankind could be the cause of His 
iromising us a state of future torment is a thought 
fancy) of your own [a whim of the Friar's], the telling 
IS again and again, as you Friars do, that our Faith in 
»eing destined to return to Him that inade us our Mo- 
her (Eve) has commuted into our being put into your 
lell, is a thought oi\ly fit for a Friar, says the Saxon ; 
he Friar keeps on telling us, that the Heathen (Natu- 
al Eeligionist) being doomed for a state of punishment 
3 that which comes from above (is denounced from 
leaven) ; I answer, let me once admit a state of future 
orment there's an end of my being what I am (i. ^., of 
aj being a Believer in beiujg the creature of God and 
he worshipper of the Hand that ntade me), I become 
false doctrinist, like the Friar, instead of being the one 
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who holds the Faith which Nature has inspired me wiUi. 
The Saxon says, permit me to say no to your doctrine 
of a promised slate of torment for me (allow me to pro- 
test against your Hell-concern) allow me I say again 
and again to give a flat denial to your assertion that 
from my confidence in Heaven I shsdl be plumped into 
your bottomless pit (that my remaining firm to the 
dictate of my Maker, Nature will be the cause of my 
Soul being burnt) ; permit me to repeat again my de- 
nial of your promised Hell for me, and to aidd that you 
Friars get your provision by denouncing Hell for all 
those who don't think as you do; the Friar keeps on 
with the Heathen is doomed for punishment, no Hea- 
ven for him, a state of torment is that denounced him; 
the Saxon replies, I remain firm to the creed God has 
inspired into me [the natural religion of his Maker's 
creature] ; let the one who is humbugged by the Friar 
hold he is excluded from the protecting home of his 
Maker by his Maker if he likes (implying, I don't nor 
won't). 

PensMe. panstej paunch, belly, and penset the part. pres. ofpenaen, 
to thii.k, have a same sound ; fho helle A(;, soundsj'oUy ; Syieli^$f 
nx ; Fo{je u*r^four; fup hen's, as we pronounce two-pence. Rest 
pre-accounted for. 

J 17. — JfTien I was a batcheloTy 
I lived hy myself; 

And all the bread and cheese I hcid 
I laid upon a shelf; 
The rats and the mice they made stich a strife; 
I was fore' d to go to London to buy me a wife ; 
Th£ roads were so bad, and the lanes were so narron, 
I worS forc'd to bring my Wife home in a wheel- 

barrow ; 
The wheel-barrow broke, and my Wife got a fall; 
Deuce take the wheel-barrow Wife and aU, 

Wije ee'n Hye warser by, at schie el ho'r, 
Hje lievd by m'Hye self, 
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Hand all f Hij breed, hand schie hij's hye hadde, 

Hye laeijd up ho'n er schelf. 
rHij'r at's, Hand t'Hij m'yse t'ee m'eed, 's husch, « 

stierHuyf; 
Hye wars, Foeij'r hissd, toe gij ho, toe loen done t'u 

by m*Hij, er w'Huyf ; 
Thij'r Hoeds w'ee'r See by hadde, hand t'hij leij'n's 

w'ee'r Soe naer rouw ; 
Hye wars, Foeij'r hissd, toe Bije'r inge, m'Hye w'Huyf 

ho*m, in er wie el baer rouw ; 
T'hij wie el baer rouw broke, hand m'Hye w*Huyf, got 

heffe all ; 
Die u's tacke t'hij w'ijle baer rouw w'Huyf, hye end 

aU. 

The Holy-One [Friar] introduces the doctrine of the 
perverse [disobedient] Heathen-Saxon bein'g set aside 
from (excluded) Heaven, that his eatable (Wafer) is the 
only thing for getting on high [into Heaven] ; that the 
Heathen being no longer the beloved of his Maker ori- 
ginates in himself (in allnsion to the Bible-recorded 
sentence on sinfull Man, still unredeemed in regard to 
ihe unconverted Heathen). The Saxon holds for his 
Faith, that all in the broadest sense (i. e., all without 
exception) are destined to return to their Maker, and 
that he (the Friar) is the inventor of Man's being to 
have a state of torment for his hereafter, the Industri- 
ous Heathen being to be flared for his Faith of being 
destined for Heaven (his Natural Beligion)^ is all an 
affair of the pantry (provision-store ; the means of the 
Friar's extorting his living from his dupes). If once 
we adopt the doctrine that the returning to our Maker 
depends on an eatable (the Wafer) and that the Saxon's 
Faith of returning to his Maker is to secure a state of 
horror [the Friar's Hell], it then becomes with us 
hush ! (hold your tongues V) the Man of the Cowl is the 
helm which steers unto our Maker's abode (the true 
means of getting people to Heaven ; and thus the ex- 
tLoguisher of wm^ in the eye of the then unadulterated 
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Saxon, was the true, only, and their Creator's inspired 
Religion); the Filthy-Fellow (Friar) spits out at us 
you perverse (disob^ient) Heathen, have done with 
thunaering out (vociferating) that when you die you 
are at once with your Maker (your Heathen Faith), 
Heaven is only for such as we Friar's (for those who 
hold the same doctrine as the Monk does) ; if the Man 
of the Hood (Friar) settles here, those who are married 
must give up the idea of haviug his Woman to himself, 
and he is told into the bargain Woman is that which 
leads us when we are off for our eternity into a state 
of oppressive misery [Hell ; in relation to the doom in- 
curred upon her race by Eve*s misbehaviour in Para- 
dise] ; the Filthy-Fellow spits out at us, you perverse 
Heathen, when the Industrious-One is at end here (dies) 
his next place is a state of torment (Hell), but if he 
will become such a thing as the Friar (one of our sort) 
he enters Heaven to a certainty, we are the ones who 
get into Heaven those who otherwise (without our as- 
sistance) are doomed to a state of sheer misery for their 
next place (Hell) ; and adds, for him who is otherwise 
doomed to a state of sheer misery (exclusion from Hea- 
ven) for breaking the law (of his Maker, in reference to 
the descendants of Adam and Eve) let him [the Hea- 
then-Saxon] but have some water poured over him (be 
baptized) and he like the Friar himself is relieved from 
all this (is redeemed from his otherwise allotted Hell) ; 
the Saxon sums up with, that which is now our duly 
is to tuck up (suspend on the arm of a tree) he who is 
mad enough to receive the idea of a state of sheer miseiy 
decreed for the Heathen for his future state by Him who 
made him what he is, and then there's an end to the 
being tormented by having the Friar and his scholars 
among us. 

Breeds broad ; adverbially, broadly, indefinitely unbounded ; 
tchelfi psuitry, provision store, ^omptwivivm ; husch, th^ imperat. 
of huschen, to excite, provoke, and thus the type of interruption to 
that which it is provoking to hear ; equivalent to, you provoke me 
to tell you to hold your tongue ; ley, road, passage, means of going) 
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coining on by, via; also, in the adj. sense, lazy; naer^ overwhelm- 
ing, insufferable ; broke, part. pres. of broken, to break the law iK 
point, to do that which is forbidden ; el, otherwise ; tre, he, who ; 
other terms repeatedly pre-explained. W\fe ee'n, sounds when ; 
by at achie el ho'r, batchehr, now bachehi* ; echie hfj'e, cheeee ; '« 
huch, such; FoeyW himd /forced ; slier Ifuyf^ strife ; WHoed^s^ 
roads; UjeW inge, bring; toie el, and w*yle, both sound ii;Ae«2; 
heffe all, afaU^ h no letter ; die u*s, dense ; tacke, take ; hye end, 
und, h no letter, and consequent consonants sound as one ; Jffreneh 
Kodfrenck don't differ in utterance. 

1 1 8. — Oh / that I was where I would he^ 
Then would I he where I am not^ 
But where I am I must he^ 
And where I would be^ I cannot. 

Ho t'at ! Hye wase w'ee'r ! Hye woeld bij ; 
T'ee'n woeld Hye bij, w'ee*r Hye Am knot; 
Botte w*ee'r Hye Am, Hye mutse bij ; 
Hand w'ee'r Hye woeld bij, Hye Ka'n knot. 

The doctrine of Heaven reached by swallowing an eat- 
able (the Wafer), of fire and smoke [HellJ for the In- 
dustrious Saxon when he is off for his eternity, keeps 
the Saxons in a state of turmoil, and besides the tur- 
moil produced by this novel doctrine, if the Saxon is 
married the use of his Woman is cut off from him (in 
allusion to the Missionary by his confessorial influence 
having turned her to his own use) ; a bubo is a matter 
of course for the Woman, and the consequence is the 
ornamenting the Saxon Husband with it Talwa^rs in 
reference to the Friar as the importer of his national 
infection) ; the true way for the Saxon to get rid of 
that which is the source of a state of turmoil to him is to 
cut off the Friar who has crammed himself upon us. 

Knot, knott, the praet. of knodden, knotten, knoten, to cut oil, to 
lop off ; fc is here no letter, knot and not, have a same utterance ; 
mutse, the pres. pot. of mutsen, to adorn, sounds as we pronounce 
must ; w'e^r, sounds where, and woeld, waM, 
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119.— On^/ivo 

Buckle my shoe ; 
Three/our 
Lay down lower 
Fioe six 
Pick up sticks ; 
Seven ei^ht 
Lay them straight ; 
Nine ten 
A good fat hen; 
Eleven twelve 
Jf^/io will delve ; 
Thirteen fourteen 
Maids a courting ; 
Fifteen sixteen 
maids a kissing ; 
Seventeen eighteen 
Maids a waiting ; • 
Nineteen twenty 
My belly* s empty. 

Wije ho'n t'uw 

Beuck el m'Hje scbuw; 

T'rije Foije u'r 

Laeije d*ho uw'n louwe'r ; 

Vee Huyve sij hickse, 

Pije ick up 's t'hij hickse ; 

Se w'hen, ee, Hij heet ; 

Laeije t'hem 's t'er heet; 

N'hye'n t'hen 

Ergoud Vat hen; 

Elheve'ntV Elve; 

Whow'hilled'Elve; 

T'Hirt hij'n Foeij'r t'hij'n, 

M'ee'ds er koere t'hinge 

VeijHuijf t'hij 'n, Sij Ick's tije'n, 

M'ee'd^s er kiese sij inge; 

Se wTien t'Hij'n ee hij et t'Hij'n, 

M'eed's er w'ee t'inge ; 
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N'hye'n t'Wj'n t'w'ent Hij; 
M'Hye bij heUe hij's ee 'm t'Hij. 

J Saxon says, if the Holy-One (Friar) is to become 
established guide to Heaven there will be another 
y to fill, along with the presence of a Scarecrow to 

Saxon ; you will be told your Mother (Eve) was . 
means of the penally of fire for your hereafter being 
ounced upon you from Heaven ; the Saxon says, it 
isgustiug to us lo hear that Woman was the cause 
i state of sighs for us liereafter, and I assert that a 
;e of sighs [Hell] for the Saxon*s hereafter is a thing 
ie up by the Friar himself (a lie of his own) ; the 
:on says, when the Soul isofi'from here, we hold it as 

call of our Maker [when the Soul quits tlie body it 
t the call of its Giver] ; the Friar says, your being 
one as one called to Heaven is that of which he has 
charge of (the managemenl of), and that it is the Cup 
ich avails you the not entering into a state of tot^ 
nt (that a sup of his Chalice saves you from his 
II) ; every one goes to Heaven who applies to 

Incubus (Friar); the Incubus makes the grave 

same thing as being already in Heaven [makes 
ith an assurance of Heaven for those who submit to 

rule] ; if the Filthy Fellow is admitted to your 
lily the Saxon becomes a Stag (a horned-beast; 
ikold) as sure as the Fellow comes to him, besides 

assurance of having to permit the cooing between 
1 and your wife to be carried on before you; intro- 
3ing a stoul Friar to your wife, is carrying in to her 
)ther myself (yourself ; one who supplies your place 
h her in your main marital duty), along with the 
)mise of a troublesome state 6f chawing for both of 
(alluding to the here-often explained consequences 
the Woman's sexual connection with her Confessor^ 
finally the Italian Missionary, of which a sore mouth 
J a usual symptom) ; according to the Saxon the 
»arted Soul is with our Maker, according to the 
ar the way to get to oxa Maker is the having eatei\ 
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one*8-Belf (in the real-body-Wafer), and are promised 
at the same time by him our doctrine of being destined 
for Heaven leads to a state of future torment (Hell) ; 
the Saxon says, our Maker has not brought Mankind 
into existence £br the purpose of passing their hereafter 
in a place of torment (Hell), with him (the Heathen) 
it is as clear as the light of day, when he's offfrom here 
he goes for his eternity to his Maker. . 

Lae^e, the substantized part. pres. of laeyenj Uuden^ to load« to 
charge, put upon, and heijen, to blaze, flare, emit fire and smoke ; 
vee, that which ia hateKill ; hick^e, sigh, sob ; type of a state of 
wretchedness, grief; Fatf liquor- vessel, is an indefinite import^ 
whence our v€U (tub) and probably vase, and the latin vas, vasis; 
here used as a Saxon type of the Friar's Chalice ; Elve, Incubus, 
type of the cause of an oppressive feeling, and thus of the Friar; 
Mve, Alve, E{f, Ay, are a same word ; koere, part. pres. of koeren, 
to coo as the Dove to its mate ; type of love-making ; kiese, keese, 
the grinder-tooth, type of means of chawing ; rest pre-explained. 
Foeije Vr, sounds /our ; si) hickse, tix; huo letter, and consequent 
same vowels sound as one; 8e w*hen, seven; ee JFiy heet^a&we 
pronounce eight; n*hye*n, nine; el heve% eleven; fHirt h^pn, 
thirteen ; koere Vinge^ courting ; veij Hu\jf t*hy*n, fifteen ; se 
w*hen t'hy*n, seventeen ; ee hij et fhij*n, eighteen ; Aj helle Av, 
belly ; ee m*t* H(;, empty, where the p is no letter, emty and 
empty, have a same utterance. Se, Soul, has already been ac- 
counted for. 



120. — Barnahy Bright he was a sharp Cur^ 

He alroays would hark if a motise did hut stir ; 
But now he's grown old and can no longer harky 
He is condemned hy the Parson to he Tiang'd by 
the Clerk, 

Baer'a hab hij bij Ryte hij wars er schaer, 'p kuere, 
Hij al w'ee's woeld, baer Ick, Huijf er m'houw's d'hijd 

Botte's t'u er ; 
Botte no uw, hijs gij er ho uw'n hold, hand K'an no£ 

el honger, baer Ick, 
Hij's kond ee 'md by t'Hij Parheer so'n, toe Bije hangd 

by t'hij klaer Ick. 



I 
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If the Bear (a Saxon type of tbe roaring rough filthy 
conditioned Monk of the Day) is admitted among us, 
he keeps barking out, the Heathen Saxon is cut off 
from Heaven by perverse (disobedient) Woman {Cun^ 
mcs), but here's the remedy at hand [alluding to him- 
self, as becoming the director of the Saxon J; I, the 
Saxon, roar out to him, in return, he is the one by 
whom all those who are married are disturbed, the 
Friar being with us where we are married is that which 
makes us the one tormented by the Bubo (venereal 
disease) ; I roar out to him, the Bubo is not ours [did 
not originate with us, but him), that he is the one who 
made up the story of our creed of when we are off from 
here we go to Heaven (our Natural Religion) ensuring 
us the being holed (put into his bottomless pit ; Hell), 
and that hunger for each of us is the necessary consc- 
ience of the introduction of the Friar among us (in al- 
lusion to the having to maintain him) ; the Saxon being 
thus aware of the Priestcraft [Friarhood] being the en- 
tire bringing of the doctrine of the Heathen being exclu- 
ded (set aside) by his Maker, I then say it is clear it 
belongs to the Industrious Saxon to set him aside [get 
rid of the Friar in any way he thinks best], 

Baer (Bear) is the substantive of baeren, to roar, ick baer^ (I roar 
out) ; Klaer, clear, evident ; schaerSt shears, means of cutting off, 
separating one part from another; Ryie, Rete, the slit per euphf' 
asin ; rimayfissura, inierfendnea ; a Saxon type of Woman, as Cun- 
nus was with the Roman ; Aa6, the pres. of ludfben., to bark, vocif- 
erate, speak with impetuosity ; hab-sacken, is to urge the affair in 
point vociferously, urgently. Btun^n hub bij^ sounds Bamaby ; b^ 
RytCj as we pronounce bright ; kuere (remedy, cure). Cur; '« t'u 
«r, stir ; fn*houw*8t mouse ; no uw, now ; no4 el hanger, no longer ; 
baer ick, bark ; klaer ick. as we pronounce clerk ; kond ee*mdy con- 
demned, where the second n has no more sound than in damn, con" 
temn, &c. ; Parheer par ; ao'n, son. 

121. — The cock* 8 on the dunghill a blowing his horn ; 
The bull's in the barn a threshing of corn ; 
The maids in the meadows are mahing of hay ; 
The dttcks in th& rivers are swimming amay. 
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T'hij koke's ho'n t'hij deuge'n bille, er bij louwe inge 

hij's Hoer'n ; 
T*hij buUe*s in t'hij bare'ner t'ree scbie hinge of koer'n; 
T'hij m'ee'd's in t'hij med-hove's, Haerm'ee iekinge of 

bij ee ; 
T'hij d'Huijk's in t'bij rije weeVs, Haer's wie'm mlunge 

er wij ee. 

Tbe Friar says, our Heatben idea of tbe grave avaibng 
us tbe entrance into Heaven ensures us a dressing 
(roasting ; in bis Hell-Kitcben) ; tbat our predestined 
Heaven was cbanged into a 6tate of torment (in his 
Hell), for such as us, by Woman [Eve] ; that be has a 
commission given him to ensure us the being permitted 
to have Heaven for our station when we are laid on ^e 
bier (on our death -bed ; dead^ if we come to bis holy 
edifice (Church ; turn Papists) ; we are abo promised^ 
if we have him among us, tbat we become his Publick 
House (that our home is made bis place of eating and 
drinking), and to hear that Woman^ when we pass into 
eternity (die), is the insurance of a state of torment fbr 
us, unless we adopt bis doctrine ; tbe Saxon's reply to 
this is, tbe Man of the Gown [Friar] ia the inventor of 
the rule of a state of future woe for tbe Saxon-Hea- 
then's next world, and adds, Woman is that by wfaidi 
we attain the going into the Heaven which is allowed 
us for our eternity (implying if there had been no Wo- 
man there would have oeen no Human Being for to so 
to Heaven ; that without her, the Human race woiud 
have been extinct a6 incepto^ from the beginning). 

Hoer and Haer^ are both antiquated tenns for Her ; type of tlie 
Sex, Woman ; bare, baere, bier ; med-koce, mead-kouae, mead at 
the strong-drink, ak of that day ; koer, A»or, Ohurch, Holy edifi<A. 
also choir; Hu^ck, the Garment peculiar to the Woman, and 
with the Saxon, used as the Nick-name for tbe Friar's gown-like 
Frock, and thus his type. By Unuce hinge, sounds blowing ; free 
echie hinge, threshing ; nud-hove, meadow ;^ hf; ee, hay ; er. 109 ^ 
away ; 's.wie^m m'hinge, swimming ; d*Huifek^s, docks ; rye we^r, 
river ; the Saxon had no v with uie utterance we now giye il^ its 
place was then held by ^ w; Boer^n^ Aom; Hoar drt; i| no 
letter. 
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122 — O ! the little rusty ^ dusty j rusty Miller, 
Til not change my wife for either gold or siller^ 

Ho t'hij liije t'd, rue's t'hij dejst hij, rue*s t*hij Mij 

hiUe'r 
Yle nauwt schie ee'n je m'hye w'Huyf, Foije'r HiJ 

t'ee'r gold o'er sij hille'r. 

The Friar says, the Heathen-Saxon's Paith of being 
the oiie for Heaven, assures a state of suffering for his 
next place, let him but retreat from here [depart firom 
thb world] and a state of misery awaits him (his Soul ; 
that which constitutes the Human Being) ; the way to 
secure the state of peace and ^uiet he expects is to 
have me (the Friar) to attend to his departure for the 
crave (with him by the side of his X)eath-bed) ; the 
Saxon replies, it is insanity in him who thinks when 
he enters on his eternity (dies) that it is to be accom- 
panied with a state of torment, we Heathens have it 
irom our Mother's breast [have b^n brought up from 
ki&ney in the Faith] that when the mould of the grave 
covers the body, it. has already availed us (our Souls) 
the being with our (their) Maker^ 

Ibi-^y ruwis, roMwe, has bot^ tl^e import of 9. .state of sorrow, 
wailing, and aljo of peace and quiet ; gold, pr^t. of gelden, to yield, 
to be worth, to avail the value of; rest explained before. Rue** 
fh^f sounds ruaty ; 4^si Ay, dfaty ; scjUe ei^nie, change, SiUer 
is the Scotehmaii's pronunciation of Silver. Hy fe^r, either, h 
no letter. >^ 

l23.'^There wtzs an old womftn and she had nothing^ 
And there came thieves to rob her ; 
JFhen she cried oftt $he made nQ noise. 
But all the whole country heard her. 

T'ee'r woe as een Quwel-Wije humme an Hand schie 
Jiadde n'ho, t'infi;e ; 
Hand t'ee'r ke'me t'Hij wie's t'u Robbe her; 
Wije ee'n schie kraeye d' ho uit, schie mede n'ho 
hoeije's 
Botte all t'hij wdde kuwe'n t'irije beerd her. 
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It is a matter of course where food is to be got at in 
some way or other that we have the Holy- Wafer-Man 
buzzing out to us, no Heaven for you Heathens, you 
are destined for torment (Hell) ! The Saxon replies, 
that we should be decreed a state of future misery by 
Him who brought us into existence (made us what we 
are) can alone come from the Man in the Gown [Friar; 
as the one who lives by holding such dogmas). The 
Friar*8 rule established with us, we hear at once the 
crowing out of no Heaven for such stuff as you, and 
besides the no Heaven for us, we have the being annoy- 
ed with a Bubo for all of us, and a regular painfull 
chewing of victuals prevails her6 [referring to the sore 
mouth as a usual symptom of the venereal infection 
introduced by the Italian Missionary among his neo- 
phyte Saxons). 

Kraeye^ part. preg. of kraeyen^ to crow, corniculare ; woelet part. 
pres. of woelen, to cause anguish to, to distress ; heerdf pres. of 
heeren, to prevail over, to mle, to master. T*Hy wie*8, sound* 
thieves ; kraeye d\ cried ; woeU, whole ; hum^n t*r^ e, as we pro- 
nounce country t viz. cuntry ; botte, but. Kest pre-explained. 

124. — The rose is red^ the violefs hlue^ 

The honey's sweet and so are you ; 
Thou art my love and I am thine^ 
I drew thee to my F^alentine, 
The lot 7oas cast and I am thine ; 
And Fortune said it shou'd he you. 

Dere ho's ijse reede, de w'Hye ho, el et*s bij lij uw; 
De ho'n hij's w'hiet, Hand sij ho haere uw ; 
T'houw Hart m'Hye love, hand Hye Am t'hye*ne 
Hye d'ruwe t'Hij t'u m'Huyve al ent bye'ne, 
De el hot wase Ka'est, hand Hye Am t'hye ne 
Hand Foey'r t'u 'n 's ee dit schie houd bij uw. 

. Offended feeling is reaching its pitch among us, that 
which is horrifying to us is coming to a head, you, who 
as the Heathen-Saxon^ deemefl yourself t^ one ^*^^ 
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Heaven are now to hear the only way of getting there 
is by seating one another [turning Cannibals; in refer- 
ence, to the real-body- wafer as the Friar's passport to 
Heaven] ; that the getting to Heaven depends upon an 
order from him [the Friar], and your Saxon idea of 
Heaven * is that which will secure a scorching (Hell) ; 
if the Saxon is married he is now sure to be changed 
into a Stag (horned-beast ; i, e, made a cuckold of by 
the abused influence of the Confessor with the Woman), 
and his wife made a torment to him into the bargain; 
You will hear the state of peace and quiet your Maker 
destined you for was changed into a state of torment 
(Hell) by Woman (Eve); a state of fire and smoke 
[Hell] is that which feeds the Friar, as well as gets him 
your wife for his own use (carnal purposes) ; all this is 
what is sure to cling to you if the Filthy Fellow [Friar] 
is to have the direction of you. 

Hart, herty herte, Stag, Hart. Dere Ao'«, sounds the rase ; de 
(the), the; w*Hyehoel et, violet; by ly t^w, blue, formerly spelt 
hlew\ d*ruwe,drew\ m* Huifve al ent Hye*ne, Valentine; deelhot, 
the I6t ; *8 ee dit^ said it ; schie houd, shou'd. All xhe terms are 
pre-explained ones. 

125. — Tom Brown* 8 two Utile Indian hoys^ two, Sf^c, 
One ran away, 
Tlis other wou'd not $tay ; 
Tom Brown's two little Indian boys. 

T'om bij rouw'n's t'uw Lit t*hel in dij an boeye'a, 
t'uw et's ce te rae. 

W'pnne rae'n er w'ee 

T'hij ho t'ee'r woed nauwt's t'ee; 
T'om bij rouw'n's t'uw Lije t'el ind hij an boeye's. 

There's an end of your Faith in a state of peace and 
quiet when dead (Heaven for your hereafter) being as- 
sured you, the Hell-Fellow is admitted intp your dwells 
ing, and you are told making an eatable of yourself -is 
the ^ay to arrive at your station (harbour;; type of rer 
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pose and safety from the stonns of this world). Who* 
ever then, says the Saxon, admits such means as that 
as the doctnne for arriving at Heaven, admits Uie 
doctrine that it is necessary to be in a state of insanity 
in order to reach Heaven (that in order to arrive at 
Heaven you must set out from Bedlam) ; and adds, our 
state of peace and quiet will come round to us again 
(wiU be restored) if this nuisance to us all (the Friar) 
is once put into the Stocks [fastened down so that he 
can't go about preaching his absurd dupe-terrifying 
doetriae]. Another Saxon sneer at this real-body- 
wafer system. 

BoeyCf has both the meaning of house, abode, and ajso of stocks, 
fetters, irons for the legs ; weed, preis. of waeien, to be ipad, to 
rave, ifuanine; and sounds wau^d; as byrouw*n, does Braw»» 
Best pre-explained. Eft ee l^rae, sounds et e^er%o{ which 4*^., 
IS the known and usual type. 

126.— ZT^ hill take care of me; 

Dovon the hill take care of thee ; 
Give fne no water when I am hot ^ 
On level ground spare me not. 

Up hille fee ick ke er of m'hij ; 
Dlio uw'n t*Hij, hij ijle te eck ke er of t*hij ; 
Gij w* m*Hij no^ waer t'ee'r w'ee'n Hjre Am hot; 
Ho'n leve el Grouw'nd 's paije'r m'hij n'hot. 

The Friar says, when I the Saxon-Heathen, die (go to 
Ithe grave) a state of misery (Hell) is my decreed des- 
jtiny unless I have him by me (unless I call him to give 
|ne his absolution) ; the Saxon says. Heaven for us 
when all is at an end here is the inspired promise of 
our Maker, the one who holds that a piece of rotten 
flesh [the Wafer] will save from a state of future tor- 
ment (Hell) is one out of his mind (a madman) ; the 
Friar says, you as the one in regard to whom the doc^ 
trine of being recalled to his Maker for an eternity waii 
frue loet that quaiific^tiotL through your Motbei^ (Eve ; 
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in allusion to the well-known Scriptural account of 
Man's Creation and Condenmation), the Saxon replies, 
if the Savage (Friar) is once established among us his 
means of income depend upon his preventing our as- 
surance of each one continuing his existence in Heaven 
having its due effect (t. e. of destroying the present 
happiness of the Heathen by introducing the terrifjdng 
doctrine of the Papist). 
• 

Holf the pres. of hotUn^ a verb which has the import of to sepa- 
rate into distinct substances, in relation to action of milk when 
turned sour or into curds and whey ; also to eoncrete, congeal ; as 
well as to happen, to succeed, to take place ; imports imparted by 
the substantive hotter hot, (curds; the curdled, souredt spoiled 
mflk) ; peyCf paye<t pay. JV^Aof, ^ sounds not ; troer fe^r, as we 
pronounce water; keer, care; gy v^ give; 'speifr, spare. Hat 
in kot'headed is the above hot in the import of an undue state, one 
whose head is in a wrong state. 

127. — Pillycocky PUlycocJcj sate on a hiU^ 
If he's not gone — he sits there stUh 

Pille hij kok, pille hij kok sate ho'n er hille 

Huijf ! hij ijse nauwt ga6'ne; Hij sij hiet's t'ee'r stille» 

The Friar repeats to us^let me make you a sauss^e (a 
Saxon type of the mixed sorts of flesh held by the Friar 
to compose the rea}rbody-wafer) and it is sufficient ta 
secure your entrance into Heaven when you go to the 
grave ; the Saxon replies, my good Man of the Cowl 
^Friar], its being required of us to swallow (take within 
us) a fellow creature is horrifying to the Heathen ; that 
which is tr^qquilliziog to him [keeps him in a satis&c- 
tory state of mind] is his assurance when he enters his( 
eternity (dies), it is the call [command] of his Maker. 



Pitte, sausage, forced meat stuffing, twrunda ; kok, imperative of 

Mwiiyto dress, cook; gai^ gt4» companion, fellow; tHUe^ part. 
. ^» ^j*ti X i.*ii :^4. 4^»^^..:ii:i.<> . «<.«« ^^■mt ^^^^ --* --^ — 
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128. — TJiere was a little Guinea Pig^ 
Who being little was not big ; . 
He always walked upon his feet. 
And never fasted when he eat, 

Wlienfrom a place he run amay^ 
He never at that place did stay. 
And while he ran, cts lam told, 
He ne'er stood still/or young or old. 

He often squeaked and sometimes violent, 
And when he squeaked he ne'er was silent 
Tho' ne'er instructed by a cat 
He knew a mouse was not a rat. 

One day, as I am certified. 
He took a whim and fairly died. 
And, as I am told, by men of sense, 
He never has been living since, 

T'ee'r wars er lije t*el gij inne Hij Pije hijge 
Who bij hinge lije t'el wars no t* bij hijge ; 
Hij al w'ese w'al keet up ho'n hij's vied ; 
Hand ne w'ee'r f^pt heet w*ee'n Hij hiet. 

Wee'n, voor om er plee's hij ruw'n er w'ee ; 
Hij ne w'ee*r at t'at plee's d*hijd 's t'ee ; 
Hand w'yle hije rae'n als Hye Am t*hold, 
Hij nie er *s t'Hoed, 's file, Foije'rj'ho u hinge cor 
hold. 

Hij of t'ee'n's qtiickd, hand sij om t'hye'm's, w'yle ent; 
Hand w'ee'n Hij's quickd hij nie er wars 's yle eht; 
TTio nie er in's t'rucke t'eed, Baey, eck at ; 
Hij nie uw er m'ho u*s wars no t'er at. 

Wij ho'n d'ee als Hye Am sij er t'Huijf Heyd ; 
Hij toe ick er w'im hand vee'r lij d'Heyd ; 
Hand als Hye Am t'hold, Baey m^*n of seVs^ 
Hij nie er hij als bij'n Lieve, hinge sij 'n's. 
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TheMan of the Cowl (Friar) labours to introduce the 
doctrine, that oar Maker is the bringing in of a place of 
Aiture suffering for all of us when we go hence as per-i 
verse Hereticks (Heathen Natural Beligionists) ; he 
tells us, he whose Faith is that Heaven is allowed, 
when gone from here, to him who perversely says 
No to there being a j^ace of suiSering for our here- 
after ^(obstinately denies the existence of the Friar's 
Hell) is of course destined for a futurity of gasping 
fpanting ; a Saxon idea of the effect of the Heat of the 
Friar's Hell upon incoming strangers] when he dies ; 
the Friar's system that the getting to Heaven depends 
upon all of us looking upon each other as an eatable, all 
01 us as bits of an excrement, is the source of the ut- 
most disgust to the Saxon [in allusion to the tenet of 
the carrion-compost of the W afer to be swallowed as 
the vade mectmi of the Papist for Heaven] ; now says 
the Saxon, don't let us make it an obligation upon our- 
selves to have the cramming (feeding) of the one who 
introduces the doctrine our Maker has ordained a state 
of fire for his own Creatures (for those who ar6 what 
they are through Him; come from his own hand). 
Adopting the doctrine of the Impostor (Friar) is mak- 
ing it a duty (pledge) to hold him to have the power of 
obtaining for us a state of peace and quiet (Heaven) ; 
our feeding him who does not hold the doctrine we do 
of Man being destined for Heaven is giving our food to 
one who holds us ordained for future punishment (as 
his culprits) and who like a madman introduces among 
us the tenet of the Saxon's first-Mother becoming the 
cause of our being to be put into his bottomless pit ; 
the Saxon says, no Heaven for us Heathens is the in- 
vention of the Man oi Hie Hood, I say, it is an inven- . 
tion of the Blood-Suckers (Friars) that the Mother 
which Heaven has allowed us is the cause of her pro- 
geny being to be put into a bottomless pit. The Saxon 
says, that we M^ho are brought into life by the Deity 
are by the same Hand to be destined a state of torment 
when all is over with them here is that which could 
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only have entered the head of one out of his mind ; 
that the self-dependant Heathen Saxon whose faith is 
he was hroiight into life by the Almighty is to excluded 
Heaven as a perverse Heretick (deist) is the idea of a 
bewildered mind ; the Man in a Baize Frock (Friar) 
says, the one excluded from Heaven (the Heathen-na- 
tural-religionist) is promised the returning there, the mo- 
ment he eats a bit of purulent flesh (a Saxon type of the 
real-body-wafer) ; he tells us the cause of our being ex- 
cluded Heaven for our next world is our stedfast denial 
of an eatable (the wafer) insuring our going there. Our 
Faith in being destined for Heaven as the ones produced 
by the Heathen Saxon's Woman is that which makes us 
regarded by the Friar as Heathens (Savages, Wild-men); 
I (the Saxon) say to him, he who brings in a doctriue 
which leads to rancour and strife is the Savage (the 
true Brute) ; the hearing we are destined for the bot- 
tomless pit is our own doing by letting in the Man 
of the Baize frock among us; the Saxon's exclusion 
&om Heaven being brought upon him by the one who 
is the dear object of his Love [Woman], is that on which 
the Friarhood's income hinges, (depends). 

Hinge part. pres. if hingen^ to allow, permit, and also of hingenf 
to depend up, to hinge upon ;/a«^, pres. tense and past part, otfaseUy 
to stuff, to cram in ; quickd, past part, of ^utc/een, to quicken, to 
bring into life ; voor om, is accounted for at page 3 of the first vol. 
of this suppl. ; Hye Am, the first Mother of Man (in the Eye of 
Hebrew) Eve. . Rest pre-accounted for. Gij inne hy, sounds as 
we pronounce Guinea ; by inge, being ; w*al keet, walkfd ; vied, 
feet *t and d interchanging sounds ; hiet, eat, h no letter ; *8 f Hoed, 
ttood; *8file^ as we pronounce «^i/{ ; i/e, bloodsucking leach^ Mii- 
guisuga ; *« quick* d, squeak'' d ; w* yle ent, vVlent, as spelt in the 
present Nursery Rhyme ; tn '« I' rucke feed* instructed^ wh^re rucke 
is the part. pres. of rucken, to return, go back to ; eck at, a cat ; er 
at J a rat ; sy erf Huijf Heyd, certified', vee *r ly^ fairly ; w'im, 
\Dhim ; Lieve hinge, living : er m' hou *8, a mouse ; oor (progeny) 
or ; nie uu, knew, where A; is no letter, new and knew sound alike. 

129. — On looking up, on looking down. 

She saw a dead man on the ground^ 

Andfronn his nose unto his chin^ 

The worms crawVdouty the worms crawV dm; 
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Then she unto the Parson said^ 
Shall I he so when I am dead ? 
O yes ! O yes ! the Parson said, 
You will he so when you are dead. 

Here the Lady screams, 

Q Luij ick inge up, on Luij ick inge d'ho'uw'n, 
ie 's hauwe, er, d'eed Man ho'n t'hij grouwe 'nd; 
id voor ora hisse, n'ho, ijse u'n toe hij*s schie'n, 
3 w' Hoer'm's ke er al'd' Ho'uit t' hij 'w Hqer'm's 

ke'er al, dien ! 
e all hye bij Soe, w'ee'n hye Am d*eed ; 
j' ese, ho j' ese, t* hij paije 'r, Soe'n 'seed; 
wille bij Soe w 'ee' n, uw haere d'eed. 

Hij er, t' hij el eed ijse, keije'r im 's. 

he Lazy- One (a Saxon type of the vagabond Friar) 
me my Faith of Heaven for my hereafter will in- 
me his torment place when all is up with me here ; 
ply, the doctrine of the Lazy-One that my natural 
;ion is to insure me his torment-concern is an inven- 
of his own (a thing I never heard till he came and 
t admit); on this a storm [quarrel] arises; the 
r says, you lie under a mistake, the Heaven pro- 
;d to Man was lost Ibr him and a state of horror 
ight in for him (in allusion to the Eve-affair) ; the 
3n comes to the point at once and says in angry 
I, no heaven for us Heathens, a state of endless ter- 
is a dogma solely due to your being admitted to 
e to here ; the Friar replies, Man born of Woman 
one brought into the world by Her, She ; type of 
nan) is all stuff for a state of future misery (Hell), 
lave it from Heaven itself that the one brought into 
tence by a Woman is all stuff for a state of sighs and 
I ; submit yourselves to us (let me manage you and 
get you out of the scarape ; i.^., by making a Papist 
ou) ; the Saxon says, Woman being brought into 
world is the sole means for any of us, when we are 
for our eternity being admitted to the state o€ 
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peace and quiet pledged to us b? our Maker (voi' 
vljiag ]£ there had been no Woman there would 
oeen nobody to go to Heaven) ; the [Friar] replies, 
Woman has secured a place of torment for all of you 
when set aside firom here (dead), your first Mother, 
(Eve) is that which has promised a state of torment 
tor all of you when you enter your eternity; I 
tell you again and again Heaven depends upon eating 
yourself (making yourself an eatable; in allusion to the 
real-body- wa;fer) ; that's the way to secure you peace 
and quiet in the abode of your Maker, and it is pro- 
mised you (by me) there's an end of the Womaa-a&ir 
[to the scrape you were brought into by Eve] ; the Sax-^ 
on replies, the holding that which is the summit of our 
wishes (that which we are longing for; i.e. Heaven) as 
lost for us by Woman, if we happen to be married, is 
the promise of a terrible bustle (that is, between him, 
his wife, and the rest of her sex, for this, to the Hea* 
then She, absurd charge laid at her door) ; and concludes 
with, Man returns to his Maker, a state of torment being 
promised the Heathen for his next world, is the in- 
vention of the Madman (a Saxon type of the Priar). 

WUle; part. pres. of wUlen, to long for^ coptre ; rest pte-explaiDdd 
and exemplified. The whole of thi^ Heathen diairibi has been most 
studiously diversified by the Monks of England* W Mo€ihn*9 sounds 
worms, 

1 30. — / will tell my &wn Daddy when he eomes hornet 
What little good work my Mammy has done; 
She Jias earrCt a penny ^ spent a groat ^ 
And burnt a hole in the chUd^s new coat. 

Hye w'hille fhelle m'Hye he uw'n daede,. dij wWu hij 

Kom *s hom ; 
What Lit t'hel goud w'orcke m* Hye nuunme hijy hij as 

done; 
Schie hij as Haere 'nt er Penne hij 's pent er groet^ ; 
Hand buej; 'nt er ba elintniij schie jm», nie xm koe ete. 
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The Fiiar tells the Heathen-Saxon when his bod^ goes 
to the grave his soul goes to Hell, and that it is his own 
doing by his holding the Faith of beinjo; destined for 
Heaven when he dies (bis Natural Eeligion), this is 
what the Saxon hears as a matter of course when he ad- 
mits the Man of the Cup FFriar] into his house ; this is 
what the Saxon who is leeding him gets by the Hell- 
Fellow [Friar] if he listens (attends) to him ; he is ever 
making a laugning stock of the one who feeds him. As 
soon as he has had his meal the Man of the Sack-cloth 
(Friar) comes in with, the Bird from Heaven brought 
^e news of the Heathen race being doomed a state or 
future pain (i,e. in the Friar's Hell), this is what he com- 
pliments us with ; but if we have swallowed (put within 
us) our neighbour each of us is admitted into Heaven ; 
why this is sheer mad-stuff; don't let him have any of 
your dairy-produce (don't let us keep among us one 
who holds uie insane doctrine that his wafer is made up 
of the particles of all mankind and that if we don't swal- 
low it we shall remain the ones subject to the penalty 
denounced upon the sin-bom race by the message of his 
Bird] 

Daede, part. pres. of daeden, to do, to make ; horn, home, house ; 
urckey part. pres. of orcken^ horken, to listen to, to barken to ; tvai, 
what ; mamme, part. pres. of tnammen, to nourish, to provide with 
food ; m'Hye mamme hij, still survives in the rustic child's expres- 
sion of My Mammy ; penty the past part, of penen, to pain, to inflict 
suffering; buer, fellow-creature, neighbour; other times pre-ex» 
plainrd; M* hij\ h*o «tp 'n, sounds my otcm, h no letter; hij 0$^ 
kaa; Haere *nt, eamt, h no letter, buer *ntf burnt ; koe ete, coat ;. 
ho el, hole ; sehie yld's, child's^ where the t sounds like y, 

131.— To maJce your candles last for ayCy 
You maids and wives give ear o ! 
To put ^em out '« the only way^ 
Says honest John JRoldero. 

Toe m'ee'ick uw er ka'nd heFs last Foije 'r heije ^ 
Uw m'eed's Hand w' Huyye *s g'ij wie 'r ho; 
Toe put ee'm ho uit 's t' hij on lije w' he^e; 
Sa^e \ hoii est^ X 'onne bol die \ W 
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There's an end of my marrying, if the Friar is intro- 
duced among us, he tells you your mother's copulating 
has brot^ht his Hell upon our shoulders (loaded us 
with his Hell, in allusion to the Mosaic doctrine exem- 
plified in Adam and Eve) ; but he lets you know at the 
same time, if the Saxon once becomes such a thing as 
the Man of the Hood [Friar] he is then as the one al- 
ready in Heaven (he is as sure of it as if he was already 
there if he lets the Friar manage him) ; 'I say the con- 
demned (black) hole is the right place for the one who 
introduces the doctrine that the state of suffering is. de- 
nounced from Heaven for the one who copulates [who 
does that which if omitted would put an end to the 
Maker's creatures and render a desert the earth he has 
allotted for their abode), but the Man of the Long-Gown 
[Friar] is fed by fraud (humbug) ; he tells you, his fa- 
vouring you with a round piece of bread [his wafer] is 
that which takes you to Heaven (that his bit of dough 
is heaven's key; that which lets you into your next 
world). 

Heye, copulation, sexual intercourse, has been explained in fore- 
going pages ; hon, hoon, fraud ; 60/, a round piece of bread, a roll; 
a Saxon type of the Friar's wafer-cake. M*eeickBOVindBmakei 
Ka *n*d hel*a^ candles ; heye, aye, h no letter ; w* Huyce *8, wives ; 
gij wi*e *r hOy give ear o / ; die *r ho, dero. Aye, a now disused term 
for always, for ever, continuously ; 

" Wher' for I prey you hertly, doith hym com home ate ; 
" Nay by trowith, quoth Fawnus, for me comyth he nat yet ' 

Chaau. 

\2^.'^There ^as an old woman t088*d in a blanket 
Seventeen times as high as the moon ; 
But where she. was going no mortal could tell: 
For under hen arm she carried a broom. 

Old woman^ old woman, old woman said Z, 
Whither^ ah whither, ah whither so high; 

To sweep the cobwebs from the sky^ 
And Til be mth you by and by. 
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T'ee'r woe as een Ouwel-Wije humme an, toe hissd in 

er bij el an keet ; 

Se w'hen t' Hij'n t' hye 'm 's, als Hye as t' hij Moon ; 

Botte w 'ee 'r schie wars goe inge, noe m' o'er t' al koeld 

t' heUe ; 

Foeij 'r u 'ndher her arm, schie kare rijd er bij ruwe'm. 

Ouwel-Wije 's humme an, Ouwel-Wije humme an, 
Ouwel-Wije humme an sij eed hye ; 
Wije 's her, harr wis Her, harr wis Her Soe hye ; 
T'u 's w' hij 'p t' Hij, Kob' w' heb's voor om t' Hij 
'skeHye; 
Hand yle bij, w* ijse uw Baeij hand bij Hye. 

The Saxon says wherever provision is got by hook or 
crook we are sure to hear the buzzing of the Holy- Wa- 
fer-Man (Friar) in the place, with the addition of being 
told in a spiteftdl tone, the entrance into Heaven 
when you die depends for each of you on a piece of 
filthy stuff (an excrement ; a Heathen type of the real 
body -Wafer) ; the Soul (self) which your Maker has 
placed within you is put in you for the purpose of being 
tormented hereafter, that as the Industrious Heathen 
when there's an end of you here you are then food for 
his Demon [Devil ; proper stuff for his kitchen] ; that 
your being averse to the admission of the Doctrine of his 
Great Drink Vessel (Cup) is the making you the sub- 
ject of a state of torment, it is the making it necessary 
for all of you when you go from here to there (die) 
to be cooled (refreshed) in his Hell ; let this FUthy 
Fellow be' once engrafted upon us a pauperized Publick 
will be the consequence, and a way of attaining our 
destined futurity of peace and quiet which makes one 
ready to vomit [a Heathen allusion to the propounded 
consistence of the real-carrion- Wafer of the Friar, which 
he insisted upon his auditors swallowing] The Friar is 
incessantly buzzing about in our ears, a state of future 
torment is promised you Heathens ; if we have the Friar 
here he is for ever repeating to us, be assured Woman 
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(mother-Eve) hat ni&ared you a state of torment for 
hereafter ; the Saxon replies, here we hold Maa to be that 
which goes up to his Maker [returns to his Creator 
when at an end here], he who holds the Cup to be that 
which takes him to nis Maker on the change of his pre- 
sent abode for another is but a shabby Saxon, and then, 
in. a rage at this which has been said, adds, he who is 
inspired with any dread of you in the Baize Frock, is 
from that moment no Saxon ^not what a If an should be)« 

8e, Self, Soul, with which the lat. ital. span, and fr. te is the same 
word ; and so is the u in the greek term ietaitan (m^mv, oneself, 
himself) ; botte, drink vessel, doUwn, uu ; also jM|»iila, bubo, swelling 
in the groin from infection ; goi, goede, part. pres. of goeden, to 
transfer us property ; koeld^ past part, of kaeUH, to cool, to refresh ; 
arm, poor, impoveri^ed ; kare, part. pres. of ktiren, to vomit, spue ; 
kob^ kopf koppe, cup, rest pre-explained. Toe kuad, sounds io8^di 
b^ el an keet, bUmket ; aew' ken f Hij*n, aeventeen ; W^m ker and 
tots ker, both sound witker ; karr, the imperat. of Aorreii, to rest, 
xemain ; *8 w* A(; *p« iweep ; voor om,/rom ; baeij, 6y. 

133. — Did you not hear of Betty PringU^apigf 
It was not very little^ nor yet very big ; 
The pig sat down upon a dunghiu; 
And there poor piggy he made hiswiU, 

Petty Pringle came to see this pretty mg^ 
ThcU was not very tittle ^ nor yet 'verylng ; 
This little piggy it laid down and c^'d^ 
And Betty Pringle sat down and cry^d. 

Then Johnny Pringle buried this very pretty pig^ 
That was not very little^ nor yet very b^ ; 
So here'*s an end of the song (fall three^ 
Johnny Pringle^ Betty Prtngte^ and the little 

D' hijd uw no t' hij er of, bet t' hij prij 'n gij el Pije 

hijge 
Hiet wars not* w' er hij lije t* el, no'r j'etew*er hij, 

Bije hijge, 
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Thij Pije hijge *s Hatte d' houw 'n up, ho 'n er deuge 'n 

hille, 
Hand V ee 'r puer Pije gij mede hij swille. 

Bet t' hij prije 'n gij el, ke 'me t' u Sij, t 'Hij's 'p rette 

hij, Pije hijge 
T 'Hatte wars no 't w 'er hij lije t 'el, no 'r j 'ete w' er 

hij Bije, hijge ; 
T 'Hij's lije t' el Pije hijge hiet el eed d 'ho uw 'n hand 

d' Heyd, 
Hand het t 'hij prije 'n gij el, 's Hatte d' ho uw'n hand, 

ke 'r Heyd. 

T 'hen j 'ho 'nn 'hy prije 'n gij el bij u reed t 'Hij 's 

wee 'r hij 'prette hij Pije hijge, 
T 'Hatte wars no 't w 'er hij lije t 'el, no 'r j 'ete w *er 

hij Bije hijge; 
Soe hij er 's an ende, of t' hij soge 'n of all t rije 
J' ho' nn' hy prije 'n gij el, bet 't 'hij prije 'n gij el, 

Hand t 'Hij lije t' el, Pije gij. 

The Friar labours to convince you, you are the one 
destined for torment by your refusing to give up your 
Faith of being destined for Heaven, and by an obstinate 
saying no to, refusal of giving up your Faith of being 
destined for Heaven becoming the cause of suffering in 
your next world as well as that each of you by swallow- 
ing carrion will insure himself a better state when he is 
at an end here (dies) ; the Saxon labours to express an 
obstinate (firm) denial to the doctrine of his Faith in 
being destined for Heaven becoming the source of suf- 
fering in his next world, as well as his denial that the 
eating one another (type of the wafer swallowing) is to 
secure him Heaven ; the Friar labours to convince you 
Woman is the source of your loss of your destined Hea- 
ven, let the Saxon come up at once with, why that (in 
reference to the Woman) is the means by which the be- 
ing put into the grave avails us the being received in 
Heaven (implying, that without Woman there would 
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have been no race of beines to go to Heaven, that the 
world would have been a desert with no one in it to re- 
turn to his Maker); the Saxon adds, I enter the mar-* 
riage state free from infection, the Friar with me, I be- 
come the one with an infectious swelling (in reference to 
the bubo on the groin, a symptom of the venereal infec- 
tion imported by the Missionary). The Friar labours 
to make us believe that our swallowing carrion (his 
Wafer^ will secure us a better state for our hereafter, 
that Sne (Woman) was the bringing in for us of a state 
of future misery (hell), and that he is the one to whom 
your Maker has allotted the freeing (saving) you from 
this state ; the Saxon labours to express a firm denial 
^disbelief) that Woman was the source of a state of suf- 
fering for us in the next world, as well as a denial to 
eating one another securing him Heaven ; the Friar la- 
bours to convince us a state of future sufiering is de- 
nounced by our Maker, let the Heathen reply at once, 
the bein^ received back into Heaven is promised to all 
Mankind ; and adds at once, he who adopts the doctrine 
of a better (happier) hereafter for us, is acquired by 
swallowing carrion, and that Woman was the means of 
our loss 01 Heaven, shows himself by so doing apitiftill 
(shabby) Heathen (Natural Religionist). The Friar la- 
bours to convince us it is our own fault there is no Heaven 
for us, that if each of us will swallow carrion the way to 
Maker is ready for us (is prepared for us), and that he is 
the one who has the saving of you from our allotted 
state of future woe ; the Saxon labours to express his 
obstinate disbelief that Woman is the source of a state of 
future suffering for him, as well as his rejection of the 
doctrine of eating one another securing him the going 
to Heaven ; and adds, the doctrine that She [Woman] 
put an end to our going to Heaven would be the loss of 
the Faith we have imbibed from our Mother's breast 
(from our in&ncy] and the los&.of all that was the esta- 
blished rule (doctrine) of the country ; the doctrine of 
there not being any Heaven for us, that the swallowing 
Qomon assures us a better fate^ that our Maker has 
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denounced a state of suffering for our next world, is all 
owing to our having the Friar among us (all his own 
getting up). 

Bet, better, in an improyed state, better off ; ptife, qarrion ; rette 
part. pres. of retten, redden, to liberate, release ; swiUe, part. pres. 
of swillen, sweUen, to swell ; ende, end ; we and sy are both terms 
for 8he, type of Woman, the female ; soge, part. pres. of aogen, m- 
gen, soogen, to suck. P^e hyge, sounds Ptg ; Bye hyge. Big ; «* 
Hatte, as we pronounce sat ; hyswUle, his wiU; j* ete^ yet ; hiet el 
eedy as we pronounce it laid ; ke V h^d, cry*d ; ft* erhy and wee V 
fty, both sound wery, very ; j *ho 'n n ^fyy, Johnny ; Jofyn was for** 
merly spelt Jhon ; see Tyndale's N. T. passim. 



SAYINGS AND WORDS RESUMED. 



Hold with the Hare and run with the Hound. 
Cambd. rems. seems holdrvisf heife ^rrey Band rue 'n 
wis ^t t ^hy ho u ^nd; q,e, the Friar says, the copu- 
lating error (the original Sin) is the cause of you Hea- 
thens heing put into the bottomless pit (the Monk's 
Hell), the Saxon says it is that which makes the Hea- 
then's going to Heaven a reality (implymg without sex- 
ual intercourse there would be no human beings to avail 
themselves of the admission to the Heaven promised, 
assured, according to the Saxon's creed, to Man by his 
Maker). Heije, part. pres. of heijetiy to copulate as 
Man and Woman, suhagitare ; errey part.pres. of ^rr^n, 
vrren, to erVj to do that which it is a mistake to do ; 
heije ^rre sounds Hare; ivis, with; ho u *nd, Hound. 

Hs that kisses his wife in the market place 
shall have many teachers. Cambd, rems. seems, hy f 
atkisse ifse, hij *' wyfe in f htj m 'arcke heetplee **, 
schie all have mee '« hy t *Hij schere 's ; q.e. when the 
Friar is at our meal, he says to us in a spiteful tone, the 
Heathen has within him the doom of horror (that which 
insures bim Hell), Woman (£ve) is the pledge that 
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when he is put into his winding-sheet [is dead] it is bis 
entrance into a hot-birth (fire-place ; Hell) ; the Sax- 
on's reply is, why this is cutting off all that is of value 
to us in being brought into existence, as well as our 
Heathen assurance of returning to our Maker (implying 
that without Woman and the Faith of returning to Him 
that made us, existence, life is a worthless concern, a 
trumpery affair) Arcke^ winding-sheet, cadurcwmy 
now the shell, inner coffin ; schere, part. pres. of «?Atf- 
ren, to sheer, cut off, part; have^ that which is worth 
having, value, property. 

He loveth well sheep's flesh that dippeth his 
BREAD IN the WOOL. Camhd, rems. seems hij el 
hove ce 's w ^helle, schie* p 'sjiesche, f Hatte die *ppe 
ee '8 hij' 8 bereed in f Hij woel; q.e, the Friar tells 
the Saxon when he changes his abode (leaves this world 
for another) the rule is, it is the same as going to his 
Hell ; that the true way of ascension (getting to Hea- 
ven) is his bottle [true-blood- flask, that from which he 
pours his altar- wine for the faithfull j ; that Woman is 
that which has become to the one for whom ascension 
was ruled the means of his being the one for whom his 
Maker has denounced a state of turmoil (trouble, misery ; 
Hell ; in reference to Eve). Flesche (flask, bottle, la^ 
gena^ in ital. fiasco) sounds ^*A ; ^p ^ppe, up, uppe\ 
up, type of ascension, rising ; woel tumult, indefinite 
state of disquiet, an uncomfortable state ; a Saxon type 
of the Friar's Hell life. 

He hath need of a long spoon that should eat 
WITH the divell. Camhd, rem8, seems hij Jieije ee 
*8 ^n hijd of er, logen spie uw ^n f Hatte schoelde^ 
hietj wis f Hij die w 'el; q,e. the Saxon Heathen sayrf 
the Friar's assertion that sexual intercourse is the cause 
of Man bein^ piit into a state of torment (Hell) when 
he's off for his next world i^ a lie, and don't you see it 
is turning Woman into a fire shovel (an oven-peal; the 
one, OB that which conveys combustibles into the fire 
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place, the Saxon's type of the Friar's Hell ; the other, as 
that which conveys the material for roasting into the 
oven ; another Saxon type of the Friar's Hell); let the 
Saxon tell the Friar, for the one who is off for his other 
place (world), the going to his Maker is a certainty, 
Schoelde, School, oven-peal, fire-shovel ; heije, subu- 
gitatio, type of the Original-Sin ; ilpeccato mortale 
of the ital. Friar ; rest pre-explained. Hejfe ee's, sounds 
as we pronounce hath ; spie uw '72, spoon ; schoeldef 
should : hiet, eat, h no letter; die w* el, divel ; *n 
hijd, need. The lat. equivalent of schoelde (peal) is^ 
mfurnihulum, evidently a sprig from furnus (fur^ 
Tiacejy and grounding in the Teutonick vuer^ vui^r^ 
vier (iire), 

Backare quoth Mortimer unto his sow. Cambd. 
rems. seems, hacke Haere quae ho '*, m ^ho W f im ee*r 
t u' hp *s souwe ; q.e, feeding the Man in Sackcloth 
(Friar) is a highly bad act, his way for you to be received 
in Heaven for your eternity turns you into a Sow (Ho§) ; 
(in reference to swallowing the wafer of which accordmg 
to the Papist doctrine yourself and offspring made a 
part, and thus by eating it acting the part of the Sow of 
which the swallowing her fresh born young is a known 
characteristick). Backe, part. pres. ofbacken, to fur- 
nish with food ; also to bake. jBacke Haere, sounds 
backare, a word of no language ; m ^ho 'r f im ee *r, 
Mortimer ; souwe, sow, hog, for which mor, morre 
and sog are Teutonick equivalents. The subs, back^ is 
food ready dressed in the oven or fire place ; quae ho '« 
loimds quoth, 

God sends meat, the divell sends Cooks. Cambd. 
rems, seems, gelwd sij ende '* mij hiet, t 'Hp die w^ 
eV seride *s koeck '* ; q,e, the Saxon says, when Men 
[Persons] come to their end' (die) ascension (the being 
taken to Heaven) is that which self tells us from 
within (a nature inspired truth); according to the 
Stranger(the Italian Missionary, Friar) that which isj 
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•ending us to our Maker is a crust (bit of baked dough; 
a Saxon type of the Wafer-cake administered at the 
death-bed as the Papist passport to Heaven). Oehody 
as the source of the term God^ has been accounted for 
at page 27, of the first vol. of this 6uppl. ; 8ij^ hu- 
man beings, persons, people ; my, me. Self, the Soul 
within the carcase, that which constitutes the Human 
Being ; sende^ part. pres. of senden^ to send, to trans- 
fer ; koecky cake, baked dough. Sij ende '^, sounds 
sends ; mij hiety as we pronounce meat; die nP ely di- 
veil; koeck '*, cooks. 

He must needs swim that is help up by the 
CHIN. Camhd, rems, seems hij muts *n hpd '#, '« w^ 
im t ^Hatte ijse heeld up^ Baey f Hij schie *n ; q,e. 
the Friar tells us, he is the one by whom our Heathen 
destiny of future torment is cut off, our being the one 
for whom Woman (Eve) has introduced a terrifymg 
state (Hell) entirely remedied (healed up), and that 
the Man in the Baize Frock (Friar) is the oiUy means of 
pur arriving at the abode of our Maker. Jaeeld past 
part, of heelen, to heal cure, remedy ; rest pre-exempli- 
fied. BcieiJ sounds by. 

Cat after kind. Camhd, rems, seems Ka f af 
f ee V ke Hye ^nd ; qx, to have the Jack Daw [Friarj 
at the departure for eternity gives the idea of a miserable 
(trumpery, shabby) Man [Saxon]. Afo% type of in- 
definite departure ; 'nd^ ind^ brings to within us, re- 
minds one. Ka ( aft ee r, sounds Cat after ^ ke Hye 
^nd as we pronounce kindy A, no letter. In literal form 
the sentence has no meaning. 

God sendeth the shrewd Cow short horns. 
Camhd, rems, gehod sij ende ee 's f hif^ schroode 
kouwe, Schort, ho V w' 's ; q,e, the Saxon says, when 
we are at an end here (die) it is the being raised (the as- 
cension) to our Maker, the Petticoat Man [a Saxon type 
gfthe Friar in reference to his WoxnanUke dress] says 
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chaw the slice (Wafer, as that composed of the bits, 
slices of all that is human and divine) and you are the 
same as already in Heaven (as sure of it as if there). 
SchroodCy slice, part of a thing, a bit of something or 
every thing ; a word where the oo sounds as with us in 
food^ soon, moon, tool, fool, Sfc, ; sij ende ee *8 ; seti' 
deth ; Jcouw, imperat. oikouroen to chaw. 

Curst cows hits short horns. Canibd. rems. 
seems, Jce er hist Kouro 's haveschori hoere 'n 'a ; q,e, 
the Saxon says, the having the Friar among us be- 
speaks an unhappy state for us, it is the introduction of 
the means of playing, becoming the whore to our Wo- 
men (in allusion to the celibatarian state and confesso- 
rial influence of the Friar). Ke er hist, sounds curst ; 
see page 52 of this vol. ; Kouwe, kauw, Jack Daw, a 
frequently pre-explained Saxon type of the Friar; 
Schort, petticoat, an article of dress peculiar to the Wo- 
man and Friar, and a Saxon type of both ; hoere, part, 
pres. of hoeren, to play the whore, meretricare ; hocT' 
en-manger, and our Tohoremonger are same words; 
hoere '» 's, sounds horns, 

" To fifty chosen Sylphs of special note 
" We trust the important charge the petticoat ; 
*^ Oft have we known that sevenfold fence to &il; 
" Though stiff with hoops and arm'd with ribs of 

[whale.'* Fope. 

Can Jackanape be merrt when his clog is at 
HIS HEEL ? Camhd, rems, seems, Ka ^nf ack an ce 
*pe, BijerrC err ^hij ni* ee '« hisse ke cl hog, ijseHatte 
htsse hij ifle ; q.e, let the Friar be admitted and he'll 
tell you a bit of your own rotten flesh when you enter 
your state for eternity takes you to Heaven, that the 
Heathen Saxon by his heresy (stedfast Faith in One God 
and not in Three), when he is in his stale of futurity, he 
says the miserable state I am in is all brought upon me 
by my faith in bebg destined for Heaven (my natural 
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religion] I now am convinced has got me into the scrape 
the Friar forwarned me it would, i,e. into his Hell ; this 
is what I get for saying to the Friar your story of Wo- 
man [Eve] being the source of a state of horror for our 
hereafter was all your own mad nonsense. Ho, hogy 
hoogy are equivalent types of the Saxon's Heaven; 
erre^ irre, erring, in alhision to Faith ; Heresy ; rest 

E re-explained. Jackanapes, in its untravestied import 
as been accounted for at p. 142 of this vol. an ee ^, 
sounds an ape ; lie el hog, clog ; Tmse, his ; hif yle, 
heel. 

He needs must goe that the divell drives. 
Camhd, rems. seems, hi) 'n hijd *s muts gij hoe f 
Hatte^ f Hij die w* eldryve 's ; q.e, the Friar tells us 
Heathens, we are to be put into a place of torment, 
that our going on high (our entrance into Heaven) was 
cut off for us by Woman (Eve) and that the way to get 
to our Maker when we are off for our next world is bap- 
tizing {i.e. by becoming Papists). Muts, past part, of 
mutsen, woetsen, to cut apart, to separate from by cut- 
ting ; Aoe, part. pres. of ho en, hogen, hoogen, to go on 
high indefinitely ; dryve, part pres. oi-dryven, to bap- 
tize, to anabaptize by pouring water over the patient, as 
was originally done ; of which doopen, doppen are Teu- 
tonick equivalents, and so is our to dip. Muts sounds 
must ; gij hoe, goe, A distinct sentence from our usual, 
needs must when the devil drives. 

Bate an ace quoth Bolton Camhd, rems, seems, 
heetean ee '«, qua^ ho, ^s Bol V on ; q,e, the Friar says, 
preparing for Heaven the one whose destined eternity as 
a matter of course is a state of evil, a bad affair (i.e. the 
making the Heathen a fit one for Heaven, instead of the 
Hell he was destined for) is the swallowing (taking 
within him) my bolus [a Saxon type of the Friar's Ab- 
solution Wafer. Beete, part. pres. of heeten, hetten, to 
prepare, to make the object in point what it ought to 
he; and sounds hate^ BAanee^s does an aee, and ^[uai 
bo *8j quoth. 
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The blacke oxe has not trod on his poot. Cambd^ 
perns, seems, f hp helacke oock 'a hose nauwt, f JRoede 
on hij ^8 Put : q,e. if the Friar comes to our ho^e he 
coaxes us to the point of the want of meat for ourselves 
(wheedles us oat of our food to the point of destitution)* 
and the Saxon is made, becomes the one who introduces 
a Piiapus to his Woman (a pimp to his wife; in allu- 
sion to the usual abuse of the Friav^s Confessorial in- 
fluence). BelcujJce^ part. pres. of belacken, to entice, 
to allure by deceitful means; oock^ to the point, simi-' 
liter ; liase^ flesh-meat ; roede^ penis^ nientula^ vere-^ 
trum^virga,27riapusy type of the Male; futyfutte^ 
eunnuSy type of the Female ; so that in literal impoit, 
it is the presenting Cunnusvfilh. a Priapus ; i.e, giving 
a Woman a bed-fellow. Betacke, sounds hkick ; oock **, 
Ox ; nauwt^ not ; f roedSy as we pronounce trod; hij ^8^ 
his ; fut^ as we pronoimce/^^. 

He spent his Michaelmas rent in Midsummer 
Moon. Cmnbd. rents, seems, hy 's penty hp ^s nC ick 
el m* as reenty in med'Somme V Moon ; q,e, the Friar 
says the Heathen Saxon is destined for a state of pain 
(punishment ; Hell); that he, like himself (the Friar), 
by making food of his fellow-creature [eating the real- 
body- waler] is kept out of it (stopt from entering Hell 
at the brink of it ; has a narrow escape), and there 's an 
end of making him a burthen on the Devil (that he 
won't then have to trouble his Demon with his com- 
pany (the care of him ; implying, if he will but let the 
Friar make him a Papist he '11 escape the clutches of his 
Devil). Reenty past part, of reeneny to set up at the 
border, to make a termination ; mede by, with ; sommey 
burthen, onus; Moony Demon, Evil Spirit, the Saxon's 
term for an imaginary sprite. Medsomme '/• sounds 
Midsummer y formerly spelt with the o instead of the 
present u. 

Better a louse in the pot then no flesh at 
ALL. Camhd, rems. seems, Bete t' ^r, el 7io u' s in t" 
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hij pot, f hen no^Jlesehe Hatte all; q,e. the One who 
tells you a bite will take you to heaven \ix. the Friar; 
in allusion to his Wafer-concern] says, when you are off 
for the next world, if you have a drink within you (if 
you have taken a sup of his true-blood-Cup] Heaven is 
for you [the place wnere you are gone to], and that his 
Bottle (true-blood-Flask) being necessary for your get- 
ting there is entirely the aflfair of Woman (Eve ; that if 
it had not been for her misconduct you would have 
gone to Heaven without a sup from his Flask ; that is, 
without becoming a Papist, you were sure of Heaven 
though a Heathen). Bete^ a bite, a chaw ; pot^ drink, 
whence the latin potuSy potare, potOTy Sfc, ; fleschcy 
flask, bottle. Echo u 's sounds a louBe^ h no letter ; 
Hatte ally at ally h no letter. 

All shall be well akd Jack shall have Gill. 
Camhd, rents, seems, all schie allBijew' hellej Hand 
Jack schie all have Gijl ; q.e. the Friar tells us the 
Industrious Heathens are all to a man as if already in 
Hell (as sure of going there as if now there) ; we reply 
to him. Humbug (Imposture) is your stock in trade (all 
that a Friar has got to live on). Gijly fraud, guile ; the 
g sounding as in gill (a kept Mistress), not as in the 
gills of a fish. 

Happy man happy dole. Cambd. rems. seems, 
happ hij nC an happe hij d' hole ; q,e, let the Friar 
get the upper hand with the Saxon (get his hold on 
him) and he becomes the dupe of his hottomless pit 
stuff [his Hell affair; a thing unheard of by the Saxon 
till the arrival of the Missionary]. 2>' hole sounds dole. 

He that is borne to be hanged shall never 
BE DROWNED. Camhd. rems, seems, hif f Hatte pse, 
bo V '» t ^u hijy Hye enge eed schie all nCy W* er hij 
d' rouwe ^n eed; q,e, the Friar tells us. Woman (Eve) 
is the cause of a terrifying state for the Heathens, but if 
you take within you a drmk [sup ; in reference to the 
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Friar's true-blood-cup) this is set aside (at an end) in 
your regard [i.e, if you turn Papist your Eve incurred 
consignment to Satan is redeemed by it] ; at once we 
Saxons unanimously say no to the Industrious Heathen's 
being promised a state of torment [anguish ; type of the 
Friar's Hell], by Him who is the One in Heaven (the 
Deity; their Maker) a state of peace and quiet is promised 
us when at an end here [implying that 's our Heathen 
Creed]. /P"', Wie^ He who ; er^ there ; a Saxon type 
of Heaven, already repeatedly accounted for ; en^Cy 
inge^ ange^ are all Teutonick participials, implying a 
state of torment, anguish. Mye engjs eed^ sounds 
hanged^ which is not the metonym of hanged in these 
purposed travesties, any more than drowned is of 
drown'd. 

Hs THAT PLATS MORE THAN HE SEES FORFEITS HIS EYES 

TO THE KINO. Camhd, rents, seems, hij f Hatte plee 
ijse, nC ho W f an hij sij ijse! Foeij 'rfeijt '« hifs hye^s 
t ^u f Hij ick inge ; q,e, the Friar tells us, Woman 
(Eve) is the procm'ing a state of horror (Hell) for the 
Heathen, that the Heathen's idea of being destined for 
Heaven is the cause of a terrifying state for our hereafter 
(that he is condemned to the Friar's Hell for maintain- 
ing the Faith inspired by the Nature his Maker has en- 
dowed him with) ; the Saxon replies, the Filthy Fellow 
(a Saxon type of the Monk) is the making up of the 
story of the Heathen being the one for a state of gasp- 
ing (suffocation in his Hell-Smoke) ; it is to him the 
Saxon owes the story of his faith in returning to his 
Maker being the bringing upon him a state of future 
anguish. P/^e, part. pres. oi piemen ^ plegen^ in its im- 
port of to procure, secure ; feyt^ that which is the act, 
fact, deed, cause, feat; hye, part. pres. of hyen^ to gasp, 
^SLiit; pleei^se, sounds plays; m'ho'r, more, ^, no 
letter ; f an, than, the Teutonick dialect having no ih ; 
sij ijse, sees, consecutive vowels sounding as one ; 
Foey ^rfeij 't 's, forfeits ; hij 's hye 's, his eyes, the 
second h having no sound ; in fact, ys, I is, and eyes 
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have a same utterance; /' Hi^ f ck inge^ the King, 

Give gave was a good man. Camhd. rents, seems, 
gV wj' gaevCy roase erg Hoed m ^an ; q,e. for you who 
are a &ank, honest person {one who speaks unhesita* 
tingly what he thinks, believes, upon all points ; here 
in relation to the Saxon's natural-religious*Faith) the 
rascally Man of the Hood [Friar] tells you by so doing 
you incur fire and smoke (his Hdl) for you hereafter. 
Gaeve, geoe^ endowed with integrity, such as a true man 
ought to be, honest, frank ; erg^ arch, cunning, bad, 
wicked, what a man ought not to be, a Saxon effigy of 
the Friar. Rest pre-explained. Gy w' sounds give ; 
erg Hoed^ a good. 

He that worst vlay must holb the candle. Camhd. 
rems, seems, hij f at worst m ^ee mutse hold t" H^ 
Ka ^ndel ; q,e, he that has eaten the Sausage fa Saxon 
type of the Wafer, held by the Papist to be bits, parti- 
cles, minced pieces of human and divine flesh] 
along with his being to be holed [^sent into Hell] for his 
eternity being cut off, has, the Friar says, also secured 
his admission to his Maker when off for his next world. 
/Pbr«^, sausage, in germ, rourst; also stuffing, black* 
pudding ; m\ ?we, mede^ along with ; ce, eternity ; 
fnuise, past part, of mutseriy molsen, to cut off, ampu- 
tate ; hold, past part, of hQlen, to put into a hole, a 
Saxon type of being put into the Friar's bottomless pit ; 
m 'ee sounds may; mutse, must. 

The divel was well, the divel a monk was he. 
Johnson's diet, seems, f Hij die w el roase roell, f 
Hij die w' el, er, moe incize rcase hij ; q.e. the Friar 
says, that which saves the Heathen from destined fire 
and smoke is the Font {i.e. becoming a Papist by let* 
ting the Friar baptize him) ; the Saxon replies, that 
which is for the one who is off frcmi here is the admis- 
sion to bis Maker [the return from where he came ], 
to the Heathen the Fire and Smoke-concern seems a 
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crack-brained-feincy [^to proceed from an injured, disor- 
dered state of the mind ; type of insanity, madness, of 
being wrong in the head]. Dwel^ is spelt by Cambden 
divelly by T^ndale is his n. t. devyll and dt/vely and at 
present we pronounce it jdvoel; welly font, fountain, 
river ; the font was the water-basin for the Friar's per- 
formance of baptism; the river m^s the original means 
of its performance, as we know by its being at one time 
performed in the Jordan. Mo^^ moedy mind, of which 
the head is deemed the seat ; incke^ injury, infliction, 
wound; also mulct, fine. Die w^el, sounds divel; 
moe inckCy Monk^ which in its imtravestied sense is the 
dutch MoncJc, Monincky Munck^ whence the ital. 
Monaco^ and the dog^-latin Monaciis in the same import. 
Johnson deems the above sentence '' a ludicrous nega- 
tive in an adverbial sense." ! ! ! 

• 

Who mbdleth in all things mat shoe the gos- 
xiNGs. Camhd, rems. seems, ro *ho med' el ee's in all t* 
inge ** m ^ee^ schuw f hijge ho sij linge ^s; he who 
tells the one with wbom tlie Religion is that Heaven is 
vhis next world, that this is the thing which secures his 

foing to a state of torment alon^ wiui his eternity (that 
is Heathen Faith will insure l£n Hell) is a Scarecrow 
to them who when the -destined 'work, task here is over 
expect that heaven is for them (as the nature- 
mspired Faith of the Industrious Heathen). Med^ 
med-ey with; along with what he, it is; linge^ pai't. pres. 
of lingen^ verlangeny to ^pect, to desire, long for ; rest 
pre-explained. Med' el ee >, sounds medlelh ; scJiuWy 
sounds shoe ; f hijge ho sij linge '«, the goslings ^ the 
.2nd. h *no letter ; t hij, the ; ge hOy go ; s^ linge '«, 
slings. 

Three hungry meals makes the fourth a glutton. 
Cambd, rems. seems, € rije heuge 'w ^r hij mij ijle's^ 
me eck *s f Mij Foeij u V ee 's, eig el hull 'ho 'n ; q,e^ 
the Friar tells me my Heathen system of being received 
in a place of delight when I go from hence is «. dx^ass^.^ 
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fancy of my own, the Filthy Fellow says it is by rotten 
. flesh (type of the real-body-wafer) that admission to 
your Maker is made a certainty, the rascal tells us he is 
the safe-guard, the protector of the entrance into Hea- 
ven (its* doorkeeper ; sentinel). Hutt\ huitCj protec- 
tion, custody; also hut, cottage, rustick dwelling. 
Meu^ '«, sounds hun^ ; V htjy ry ; m^ yle 'Sy meales; 
m^ eck *«, makes ; foeij u V ee *«, fourthy in which 
word the t has no sound, fourh and fourihy have a 
same utterance ; erg el huW horij a gluttoUj the hs 
being here mute letters. 

You COULD NOT SEE THE WOOD FOR TREES. Cambd, 

rents, seems, uw koeldy rC ho f Sij f hijy woedy Foeij 
V tier '« ; q,e, the Soul being kept cool (in a cool state, 
out of fire; in allusion to the Friar's Hell-fire), Woman 
being the cause of no Heaven for the Heathen Man, is 
the mad stuff by which the Filthy-Fellow (Friar) arrives 
at, attains importance (a flourishing state ; the figure he 
makes with his dupes). KoeJdy past part, of koeUuy to 
cool, to keep fresh, * to refresh ; uWy you, in the import 
of that which constitutes the human being, ix. the §oul; 
woedy wuedy madness, state of raving; tiery increase, 
progiessive addition, and, with the '^, sounds ^re^; 
koeldy as we utter could. 

He that is afraid of evert grass must not piss 
IN A meadow. Camhd. rents. aeemSy hif f ffatteijse 
af reedy of ijioer hijy ger* as '« muts naure t */;, hisSy in 
f hij med'hove ; q.e. the Friar tells us Woman is that 
wliich has prepared a terrifying futurity for us, but let 
him set to work and that affair is put out of sight (done 
for) ; let the Saxon retort upon him, the cutting off the 
creed that we as a matter of course go to Heaven, is your 
eagerness after provision, it is the affair of victuals and 
drink for you [your publickrhouse]. Af reedy past part, 
of afreederty to prepare, make ready, and soupds afraid; 
rest pre-explained. JSTauwt soutids not ; med-hove 
fmead-house, now pubUck-house] meadow; ^p hiss, 
jpisSy h no letter. 
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Friends fail fliers. Cambd, rems. seems, vrc 
^nd 's vee el Vel hye er *8 ; q,e. that the peacefull state 
destined for each of us (for Mankind) was changed into 
a state of eternal disquiet [i,e. his intended ahode above 
changed into that of an abode below) by a slip made (a 
Flyer taken) by a Drab, in the eye of the Heathen Saxon, 
is a mistake (a &ncy, whim, of the Friar's [in relation 
to the Eve afiair], Pr^^ vredey a state of peace ; veey 
'oeedey veete, feud, a state of discord, trouble ; vel^ a har- 
lot ; hj/e, part. pres. ofhyen, hei^eriy to copulate, suha^u 
tare, futuere, which last term seems grounded on the 
dutch fut (cunnus) ; er^ mistake. Heresy, falsehood, 
lie, false doctrine. Vre nd *^, ^oxm^LBfrierida ; vee el, 
fail', vel hye er 8, flyers, whence probably the slang 
term a flyer, in the import of what Eve did, and for which 
the Heathens were held by the Friar to be the 
destined sufferers. 

Kissing goes by favour. Camhd, rems. seems, 
kiese sij inge gc^ '* hy vee ro' ho u V ; q,e, a torment- 
ing state of the jaw [a symptom of an advanced stage of 
the Neapolitan infection] is the good bestowed upon us 
by the one who is to set aside a state of trouble (Hell) 
and get you into Heaven («,^. the Friar; in allusion to 
his usual confessorial influence and its criminal abuse 
with his female penitent, by whom the disease imparted 
to her by the Confessor was bestowed by her on her 
mate). Kiese, hind-tooth, the grinder, dens molaris, 
means of chawing, type of the jaw ; rest pre-explained. 
Kiese sij inge, sounds kissing ; ve&, fa ; w' ho u r, 
wour, vour, h no letter i. 

Ye had as liefe goe to mille as to masse. Camhd, 
rems, seems, je hadde als liefgo^ t *u; nC Mile als f u 
masse ; ^.^. the everlasting state attained [i.e. by death) 
it is as the object of affection in (relation to Him who 
created you) your fortune (utmost good) come to you, 
(to the soul that constitutes us) ; that which belongs to 
the grave is the combined material for the SoUl (the 
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mass purpoaed to cambioe its concrescent 
./£,everlauing, ever enduring state; also ye, y 
dear to one, subject of affection, kindness ; go 
estate, fortune, all that can be had in point of i 
happineHS ; image, combined, compounded i 
iiiBt«riala ; with which our mass is a same word 

Yoniio COCKS LOVB iro coops. Camhd. rem. 
J hou VII f/e kiike '« looe, not . koope 's ,- q.e. tl 
tells the Friar his cant of our cieed of being 
for Heaven enauring a itate of tonnent (Hell 
which promises him the means of having some 
oooli ; ends the want of having wherewith to bu 
koope, pait. pres. of koopea, to buy, purcfaast 
u wge, sounds young. 

Hb casts betond the moon that hwbb 
A NETTLE. Cambd. rents, seems, hij Ka c 
jvnndt hij Moon,t' Hatte kfije's'p hist oner 
y.e when the Friar's belly is filled (when he bat 
feed with you)7ou are favoured with, the Heathi 
he is off trom here, becomes his Demon's (Dev 
perty, and he tells you the state of gasping ( 
suffocalion from the smoke of the Fnar's Hel 
Woman (Eve) hosbrougfat upon you for an he 
at once out of sight [at an end], and you are m 
in Heaven (as sure of it aa if there), do but let 
you (wet you; sprinkle you with his water ; Le 
you, and so make you a Papist). Jonnd, past 
ionnen, ffonnen, gunnen, to favour, to bestow 
pliment, kindness ; nett, imperative of netten, 
to moisten, wet, humectare; rest pre-explajned 
in its direct sense is the dutch net^ in Hm same 
Heije 's, sounds hath ; 'p hiat,pist, h no lette 

DrAFFE was his errand, BUT DRINKE HE 

Camhd.rems. eeeim,d'era^ereasehisseerraTii 
dere ineke hij fo' ho ijM ; q.e. astateof fire am 
ibr the Heathen who is off for bis next woddl 
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the one raving (maddened) by false doctrine (a bed- 
lamite Heretick) ; the Cup [Friar's Chalice] h&ng that 
which excites compassion in Him who is deemed to 
have denounced this infliction is the idea of one who 
trifles with heaven (or it may be, as one who is in the 
highest, last stage of insanity). Bafid, past part, of 
randen^ to rave, to be delirious, delvrare ; dere^ part, 
pres. of deren^ deereriy to commisserate, compassionate ; 
yldy pres. of ^leuy pdelen^ to trifle, also to be in a state 
of vacuity, deficiency in regard to the mind. D^ eraffCy 
sounds draffCy which is a word in no language; dere 
inckCf drinke ; w' ho pld, would, h no letter. 

An ill cook cannot lick his own fingers. 
Cambd, rems. seems, an hUle Koecke Kanne hott Ipe 
tcky hisSy houw 'n lijnger'B; q.e. the Friar says, in 
the grave (when dead) his cake (Wafer) and Can (Cup, 
Chalice) decompose my destined state of suflering (as a 
Heathen; i.^.*tum my destined Hell into Heaven); 
let the Saxon come out at once with, it is (the grave) that 
is our entrance into Heaven (brings us back to our 
Maker), it is that which we have desired (longed for) 
carried into efiect (made absolute, perfect ; our in- 
spired promise performed). Hotty pres. of hotteriy to 
turn from one state into another, to curdle as milk when 
separating into curds and whey ;^w, perfect, complete, 
all that could be wished, desired; gere part. pres. of 
gereriy to wish, have an appetite for, cuphrCy appetere ; 
kantee hott sounds cannot ; l^e icky lick ; ho uro '92, 
ovmy h no letter; rest pre-explained. 

* Be as may be is no banning. Camhd. rems, seems, 
B^ a^ mee BpCy ifse noe hanne hinge ; q,e, the Saxon 
says the Friar tells us the Industrious Heathen's making 
an eatable (food) of his fellow- Heathen (swallowing him 
as a particle of the real-body- wafer) suspends the de- 
noimcing (denuntiation) of an otherwise in&llible state 
of horror for his hereafter (keeps off his going to the 
Friars terrifick pit, Hell; makes him a proper Papist). 
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After mbat mustard. Carnbd. rents, seems, af t' 
er mi} hiet, Mutse^ haerd ; q.e. my creed is, when I 
am off from here it is to go to Heaven, the Man of the 
Amice (Friar) says, that's what insures you the being 
scorched (in his Hell ; implying on account ofyoor 
perseverence in your Heathen natural religion). Maerd 
past part, of haeren^ to scorch. MtUse haerdy sounds 
mustard. 

A ORUNTING HORSB AND A 6R0NIN6 WIFE NEVER 

FAiLE THEIR Mastsr. Cambd. rems. seems, Er^ 
rue 'n f inge Hoer 's Hand Erg roene inge Wyfe 
ne ro' er vee el f ee V w' ast er ; q. 0, The Eascal 
[Sly-Fellow ; a Heathen eflSgy of the Friar] tells us 
that our destined state of peace and quiet beingtumed 
into a destined state of torment is the affidr of Woman 
(Eve) ; the Saxon replies, the Bascal's pPriar's] mur- 
muring out to us his state of torment &r us (his Hell 
for the Heathens), that Woman was the cause of there 
being no Heaven for us and, when we go hence, of a 
state of misery for an eternity, is that which he is fed 
by (lives by). Roeney part. pres. of roenenj to speak 
iu a subdued, unusual tone, also to whisper. Best 
pre-explained. Erg rue 'n /' inge^ sounds agrunting ; 
Iloer 'Sy horse ; ne w' ^r, never ; vee elyfcUle ; f ee V, 
iJieir. 

A HONY TONGUE A HEART OF GALL. Cambd, rems. 
seems, er ho 'n hij toge '«, er Haere f ofy gae helle ; 
q,e, there 's the one who tells the Saxon a drink intro- 
duces him to Heaven (in relation to the Friar and his 
true-blood-chalice), and that if the Saxon has the Man 
of the Frieze Gown [Monk] when he 's off &om here 
(dies) his going into Heaven is as clear as daylight 
(evident). Toge^ a draught, drink, sup ; gae., part, 
pres. oigaeuy to go ; hellSy evident, palpable ; Toge *«, 
sounds tongue^ formerly tonge ; haere t\ as we pro- 
nounce heart ; (f/ae fielle^ as we utter gall. 
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All the proofs of a pudding is in the eating. 
Camhd, rems. seems, all f Up 'p roof of er Puije 
ding pse in f h^ Met hinge ; q,e. all here, says the 
Saxon, when it is over with them (when they die) re- 
turn to their Maker, the horrifying state (Hell) for an 
hereafter is the Pulpit-Thing's (Fnar's) means of rob- 
bing here, and says to within us, put an end to the per- 
mitting him to remain here (is a secret admonition to 
the Heathen to get rid of the Missionary intruded by 
the Pope). Boof roove^ spoil, prey, robbery; rest 
pre-explained. 'P roof sounds proof e ; Met f Mnge^ 
ecUing^ both hs no letters. 

A white wall is a fool's paper. Camhd. rems. 
seems, ee wyte W^ alljisCy erfooU 'a 'p ee *p er ; q.e. 
the Saxon is he who says, the doctrine that He who is 
the cause of all of us being in existence (made all Man- 
kind) dooms us a state of horror for an hereafter is an 
illusion (humbug, fooling) of the Heretick's (in the eye 
of the Saxon, the Friar), and adds, all over with us here, 
our eternity is up there (i,e. in Heaven). Hr^ the one 
holding an erroneous doctrine, the Heretick ; ^,' wie^ 
He Who, The One Who, a Heathen type of the Deity, 
that of which there can be but One, or else how would 
He be the Mmighty^ the All PowerfuU, if there was 
another of equal might or power ? With the unadul- 
terated of the Wilds of America termed, The Great 
Spirit ; foole^ part. pres. oifaolen^ to delude, illude, 
make a fool of, to humbug ; also to feel. 'P ee ^p er^ 
^Qxm^s paper. 

Batchelers wives and maides children be well 
taught. Camhd. rems. seems, hyt schie el er '*, 
Wyve's hye ende nC eed *s schie ijle d' renne hp w' 
helletorte; q.e. bite (in reference to the Wafer) and 
you are at once in Heaven (as sure of it as if there), 
Woman is the promise of your ending in a state of tor- 
ment (finishing your career in Hell); this says the 
Saxon is the doctrine of the mad-one (the Friar) ; the 
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dogma that the Heathen as the one destined foi 
evades il by the meana of an excrement (ty\ 
real-body-wafer) is the pantry of the Friar 
which be feeds, lives]. Byi, imperat. of bffien 
to eat; fFyve and Wiffe (Woman) are a san 
torte, torde, excrement, tunl (a Heathen typ 
real-carrion -wafer), sounds as we pronounce 
bt/t sehie el er '«, sounds batchelere ; »!* eed 's, 
bij, he ; Ttf helle, foell. 

PtTTBR FED TQAK TAUGHT. Cattibd. remi 
bet t' ee V veede t' an torte ; q.e. the Saxon f 
going to a happier hereafter, when we die, bei 
to depend upon an excrement (the Wafer] « 
pu^ance withia ub. Topte, explained la t 
gomg saying. 

Bbtteb vnborxb trxh uifTAGH7. Comh 
aeemt, bet f ee ^r, u'n borne, i' hemt'n toi 
the one who tells you he is to get you into 
world (the Friar) say>. you Heathens are broi 
life for burning (as fud for his Hell), but th 
at sn end for you when you have swallowed a 
ment (hia canion-Wafer). Borne, pres. 
homen, to burn, with which bamen, bemen, at 
d£n are same words. U'n torte, sounds unta 

Better leayb thbr iacee. C^n^. rem. 
]>et t' ee 'r Lieve f hen laec/cei g.e. the one i 
us he has the getting us into a better place t 
(i e. the Friar) makes the one dear to us (oi 
Woman) a disgrace to us (a reproach to us ; 
ence to the coofessorial influence of the Friar 
female penitents, and his constant abuse of it 
ruin. Laecke part. prea. of laeeJcen, to detract 
defame, to disgrace, vituperare, and sounds lai 

Brigs a good dog. Cambd. rema. seen 
fii^e 'sery Hoed doge ; q.e. roasting (broiliii| 
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the rascally Friar as much as hard work does any one 
else. Brae^ part. pres. of hra-efiy hraeden^ to broil, 
roast, fry ; here a Heathen reference to the Friar's soul 
roasting affair in his Devil's kitchen (Hell) ; h^ge^ part, 
pres. of hygen^ to work hard ; erg^ malignant, sly ; 
Hoedy Hood, Cowl, type of the Friar. Brae hijge^ 
sounds Brag^ h no letter. 

Early prickbs that will bb a thornb. Cambd. 
rents, seems, ee W lifjnife icVs t^ Hatte wille bp er f 
hoere ^ne ; q.e. when one is married, to be the means 
of the one who says I and a piece af carrion are the same 
thing (a Saxon mckname for the Friar, from his here 
frequently explained dogma in regard to the real-body- 
Wafer) having access to your Woman, Wife, is as 
wishing by so doing, to have her turned into a Whore 
(made a Harlot of; alluding to the well known habit of 
the Confessor with Females). Ee'rlifySOundB early; 
prye iek ^Sjprickea ; t hoere 'ne, thorne. 

Every man lovbth, quoth thb good man when 
HE KiST HIS cow. Camhd.rems. seems, yvere hij m' 
an lo wee '«, qtiae ho *8 f hyg* Hoed nC an^ w' ee '» 
hicl^ hisse f hij 'g kouwe ; qx. the Saxon says, the 
Friar's business, labour is to introduce the existence of 
a place of woe (that there is such a station established by 
the Deity as that where nothing but eternal and irre- 
deemable tortures for His own creatures is the object), 
that the Heathen's destined Heaven became as a place 
of evil for him by Woman's committing the forbidden, 
ori^al sin, and then the Heathen adds, the Friar's 
tellmg us in his spitefuU, venomous tone, we are the 
ones who when we enter our eternity are doomed a 
state of sobs and sighs (of woe) is that which affords the 
Friar his means of chawing (eating; is his livelihood). 
Hoedy both as WomaUy and Friar, has been pre-ac- 
accounted for. Ijver hiJ, soimds ever?/ ; lo wee '*, 
lowethy loveth; f hi;g^ Hoed, the goody the second h 
no letter; hick hi^ sse t\ he kist ; hij '*, his; Kouwe fiow. 
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Few physicians live well. Ccmbd. rents. seetnS) 
F'ee uWy vies Hi/ sif an 's Itjve melle ; q.e. The One 
we hate (a Saxon equivalent for the Missionary) is a 
whimsical, irrational fellow, he tells us pouring water 
over the Body is the introduction of ue Som to its 
Giver (its Creator ; in reference to the original form of 
baptism still retained by the Anabaptist; here importing 
the becoming a Papist, no other Cnristian sect existing 
at the Heathen Saxon period). Vee^ odiuniy hatred, ob- 
ject of disgust ; vieSy mntastick, full of whims ; l^ve^ 
body ; m^ self, soul, that which makes the Human 
Being. Kee uro sounds Few ; vieSy Hy 8^ an V, as we 
^xonoxmcQ phyatdansy the saxont?, englishjT, and genn. 
pfy are equivdent consonants. 

Few Lawyers dye well. Cambd, rems. seems, 
F^ee uro lauwef er's d' Hye welle ; q,e, the one we 
hate [the Friar] holds as a rule, law, if we mean to go to 
Heaven, it is by the Saxon having some water poured 
over him [by his being Anabaptized]. Terms explained 
in the precedfing article. WellCy the part. pres. of weU 
leuj to souse with water, to pour out, ; lauwe^ lauwe 
and our law, are same words. This, and the foregoing, 
though palpable untruths, are established national say- 
ings, and evidently the travesties of original sound- 
sense sentences. 

It is better to see a clout then a hole out. 
Cambd. rems, seems, hiet ^se Bet f eer^ f u^ah^ er 
Kloe uity f hen er ho ely ho uit ; q.h. The one who is to 
secure a better state when off from here (i.e. the Friar) 
says, a state of horror (Hell) is announced you, you being 
the one destined to return to Heaven is put an end to by 
Woman (Eve) ; let the Saxon reply to this, there, on 
high, is where we go when we go to elsewhere, this is what 
we have from Heaven itself (that which our Maker has 
inspired into us ; our Heathen Rehgion). Terms pre- 
explained. '* H^^ sounds see ; Kloe uity clout, which, 
in its direct sense, is the Dutch kloot^ a piece of linnen. 
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How CAN THE POLE AMBLE WHEN THE HORSE AND 

MARE TROT. Camhd, retns, seems, ho uw Ka 'n f h^ 
voly Am bij elw' ee '» f hp ho^r^s^ hye ende mare f 
rot; q,e, your introduction into Heaven, the Friar says 
is intrusted wholly [fully] to him (that he is his Maker's 
Plenipotentiary] ; the Saxon says, his Mother [Nature) 
tells him, when any one of us are away from here {gme 
b^ ; dead) it is his introduction to the unseen abode of 
his Maker [that the Soul's leaving the Body is as its 
admission to Heaven) that its enmng, finishing in a 
state of eternal torment is a fable, a story due to Heresy 
(a humbug we owe to false doctrine, which in the eye 
of the Heathen-Natural-Beligionist was that of the 
Friar). Vol^ full, entire; adverbially fully, completely; 
and sounds fole now spelt foal as the young of the 
Mare ; mare^ maercy a tale, a fiible, an invented story ; 
roty heresy, sect, &ction. Hye^ end, (h no letter) sounds 
and; f rot, trot. 

He that HATH BUT LITTLE, HE SHALL HAVE LESS, 
AND HE THAT HATH RIGHT NOUGHT, RIGHT NOUGHT 

SHALL P0S8ESSB. Cambd. rems. seems, hif f at hdje V 
hotte lye f ely hi; sehie all have lease ; tland hp f at 
hye ee's Byte^n ort^ Byte 'n ort schie all ^p ho *s se hiss; 
q,e, what gives the Friar his means ofliving, is the copu- 
lating-affair producing a state of suffering for us [in al« 
lusion to his pretending to be the one who is to get his 
penitents and dupes out of the scrape Eve has got them 
mto by her misconduct] this is the snare, trap by which 
he gets all he has ; the Heathen-Saxon says upon this, 
why if his means of Hving come firom telling us of Wo- 
man making a state of future torment for those in this 
world(place) a certainty, letus tell him thatWoman being 
in this world (place) is the only means of a single Soul's 
going to Heaven [implying if there had been no Woman 
no means of makmg subjects for Heaven could have ex- 
isted, and thus that his doctrine is a contradiction to the 
self evident design, intention of the Omnipotent and Om- 
niscient Creator of Mankind). Heije, part, pres.of 
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he^en, to copulate ; bolte, pres. pot. and part 
botten, to go on producing, to vsoa out, putlula 
mare, to bud; teaie, ftiee, means of bringing, 1 
trap, snaie, engine, instrument ; with which 
as the means of encloung the staTS for the i 
same word ; Ji^te, eunnta, type of Woman ; ( 
oord, place, position, inferring consequently c 
present state ; se, self, soul. Hei^e '», soui 
and so does hyeee '» ; botte, but, formerly bo 
in ; 'n art, aounda as we pronounce nov^hi , 
»e hies, potsesse. 

If wishes WEBB THHnsHBS, TBE5 bxooeb 
TKTs BIRDS. Cambd. remt. seems, Btttjfmi 
m' erre t' rue achie '«, t' ken bieg gij er'giif 
bif erde 'a ; q.e. the Friai tells us, that he wl 
state of error (does not hold the same doctrine 
and thus in his eye, a Heietick) ia to a certaintj 
for a futuritv of pining misery (Hell) ; theSa 
let UB once oow, yield to the aoctrine that our 
of being destined for Heaven (our Natural Be! 
that which promised us the being put into hit 
less pit [HellJ and there's an end to the Ei 
World, and consequently oil tliat's in it ; in 
the Heathens once allow that copiJation has 
cause of the curse of their kind, and are thuaf 
from performing it, the world must be unpec 
become a desert, and thus a lejeclion, firustrati 
wise and benevolent Makers self-evident intenl 
ruree, roune, sorrow, wailing ; erde, aerde, ik 
WU achie 'a sounds miahea ; to' erre, ware 
achie 'a, Thrtishea ; bie^ gy er'a, beggara ; 
mould ; hiet, eate, h no letter ; ^' erde 'a, ai 
aowiK^ birda ; rest pre- exemplified. 

Yotr CANNOT FARE WELL BUT TOt; IfDST ( 

MEATS, Cambd. rema. seems, um £a 'n nau: 
w' helle, botte um muta, he er Hye rota m' h 

if the Friar is admitted here, a state of conteni 
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being as stuff for his Hell (as Heathens), your being 
ornamented with his Bubo, your being informed that a 
next world of woe is promised the Heathen for having 
copulated [committed the forbidden sin] is a matter of 
course (is what you are sure to be told by the Friar). 
RotSy past part, of rotsen^ rosseuy to cover, equitare, 
in lat., cavalcare in itd., cheoaticher in ir. ; mutSy past 
part of mutsen^ to adorn. Rots, sounds rostj now 
roast ; muts^ mtist ; rrC hiety meate. 

Whers noughti s to wend with, wise men 
FLEE the clog. Camhd, rems, seems, w^ ea V n' 
ort i;8e f u to* ende rvpse ?»' Hpe 's me '» vlie 
f hp Jcel hoge ; q,e. the one who holds the doc- 
trine of a place for a state of horror for the ter- 
mination of our Soul's career [its predestined eternity] 
points out to him who has any thing of the Hea- 
then-Saxon within (who feels as the Heathen-Man 
ought) that this is the one for whom it is his duty to 
prepare the horrifying, alarm-causing uplift [a Saxon 
type of hanging; taking to the fatal-tree; gallows]. 
Pliey part. pres. oivlieriy vlijen^ to put in order, to pre- 
pare; kely in a state of alarm, firight ; usual effect of the 
gallows upon those who are to suffer on it. 'K ort, 
somida nought ; vlicyjlee; kelhogeyClog, 

There is no fishing in the sea, nor service to 
the king. Camhd, rems, seems, t ee V yse no^ vies 
achie hmge in f hij Sij^ no^ V aeer wis f u f hij ick 
king ; q,e, with the one who is an alarm to the Marriage 
state (i,e, the Friar; celibatarian whoremonger) it is 
requisite to be harsh (difficult, nice) in regard to per- 
mitting his coming to you if you have a She (Wife), my 
permitting him to come to my house is making an ul- 
cerous infection (Bubo) a certainty for me [insuring the 
debauching of the wife by her Confessor, his usual and 
natural infection for her, and from her to me). Seer^ 
an idcerating infection ; type of the veneral disease im- 
ported by the Missionary. Vies schie hinge sounds 
fishing ; seer ww, service ; f hp ick hinge^ the King, 
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Two AN0N8 AND A BT AND BY 18 AN HOURE AND A 

HALFB. Camhd, rems, seems, -f um an ho *n '« Hand 
hy hand Baey^ yae an houw er Hand er half; 
q,e, alon^ with the being infonned that when all 
is over with the Heathen-Saxon (when he dies), his 
bein^ ^t into Heaven depends on having the Emr at 
hand (by his side when he dies), we have also the dread,* 
if we are married, that the Saxon is only to a half share 
in the concern (implying the Confessor, Friar has the 
other half as a matter of course]. 

Thbre^s more maids than maukin. Camhd, rems, 
seems, f ee V '« w' hoere vrC eed *8 f Jien MoUk in ; 
q*e, in the case of being married if the Friar is admitt- 
ed you are promised by it a scene of whoring [that is 
between him and your woman). Molik the travesty 
of Molochy the horrid king of scriptural story, a Saxon 
type of the Friar, see Malkin (the same word with 
Maukin J v. 2. p. 137. of this Essay. 

Preposterous, monstrous, unnatural, contrary to the 
avowed rule, order of things ; seems, prije post er ho 
'^s ; q,e, carrion is that which takes you post-haste 
(post) to Heaven ; a Saxon ironical sneer at the carrion- 
wafer held by the customers of the Friar as the true 
passport for eternity, that which frees the Boad to Hea- 
ven tor them. Prpe (carrion) sounds as we pronounce 
pre ; post^ pres. oiposten^ to go by post, to continue 
to go fast on ; erhou '«, h no letter, is erotis. Hence 
the latin proepostertiSy in the same sense, held by otheis 
to be the source of our own term ; hut pros (before) and 
posterus [behind] will never elicit what is meant by 
the term. 

^' Preposterous ass ! that never read so far 
. " To know the cause why music was ordain' d,^'S?iakesp, 

The posteriors; in the well known import; now 
a plural substantive without a singular number ; seems, 
fhif 'p hose te rpe o'er 's ; q,e, that which the breeches 
when drawn up, are suited to go over (to cover) in the 
Man ; necessarUy implying the object intended by the 
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expression ; hence also its terminal 8 which is here no 
plural ; the second h no letter, the combined phrase 
sounds posteriors. Hoae^ the hose, breeches ; the 
upper part of the hose, the stocking of a former 
day enclosing 1^, thigh, and their upper parts to 
the point of the lowermost termination of the bo- 
dy or trunk. Derived by Johnson firom the latin 
posteriora (later things; things behind; and if you 
like at the back J but that would apply to a house ^ a 
voa^goUy aflta^ Sj-e, and we never say the.'posteriors of 
aflea^ a Jumse, nor indeed of any thing but the Hu- 
man Being, except analogically or jocularly, as in the 
fc^llo wing extract; 
The attempt to raise a hundred and ten thousand 
pounds is as vain as that of Babelais to squeeze out 
wind from THE posteriors oidi dead ass! Sroift. 
A BISTORT; as the account of past transactions, 
events; seems, er hist toe rife ; q.e, there a by-gone 
order of things is spoken of; here that which is exclu- 
sive of the present is announced ; of which a story is 
the ellipsis. Hence the gr. and ital. i«^ma, lat historia 
and fir, histoire^ given by others as the source of our own 
word. But where is the root of these terms to be found 
in any one of these dialects? JSist^ hisst, past pres. of 
hisseHy to announce by word of mouth, to speak ; the 
necessary way of all history before the use of symbols. 
Hist toe rije^ sounds ^i^^o^, formerly ^i^^orie. Toe^ at 
an end, excluded ; rije^ orcter of things, r^;ulated pro- 
gress. A SWELL HOB ; a well known expression for a 
riotous, disorderly set of people in a state of excitanent ; 
seems, er 's w' helle mo^ ^p ; ^.^. tibere it is as clear 
as daylight, evident the mind is in an excited state, that 
the spirit is roused up by some abuse, wrbng use of the 
people 's entrusted power. Swells in any of its imports 
can have nothing to do here, and is an evident sound- 
metamorphose, which I take to be the above given. 
HelUy clear, distinctly visible, plain; moe, moed^ 
mind, spirit. For the etemology of the term mchy see 
p. 234. 1. 26 of vol. I of this Suppl. The divel a bit; 
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as the crusty, rough reftisal of that which is asked by the 
one from the other ; seems, f hij die w' wfe, er bite ; 
q.e, go, apply to one out of his mind for this, there you 
may haye a bite ; and thus catch him and maJ^e him do 
what you want ; implying which I won't. Die w' ple^ 
sounds devily as formerly spelt ; bitej Met, bifte (bite) 
are a same word in dutch. To have a bite, is the pre- 
diction, forerunning of catching a fish with the An^er. 
Our term bit, a morsel, is the aooye biet ; abiicf me- 
tualSj is a morsel of yictuals. To pbick up thb eabs, 
to be, become attentive, to attend to the subject in point ; 
seems, toe priicke up f hp ?Uer 's : q.e. here's that 
which will enable you to niake a figure, live in splen- 
dour, make a show ; consequently implying the means 
for so doing, i.e. money, and thus that whidi calk at- 
tention universally, that which people attend to as the 
chief object^ and indeed means, ofhving. Prpekey part, 
pres. ofprifeken, proneken, to make a parade, a show ; 
hier^s (is here) h no letter, sounds ears ; toe^ the point 
of. 

*' his rough crest he rears 

^' And PRICKS UP HIS predestinating bars. Dryd. 
To CATCH A Tartar ; a known phrase in the import 
of to be disappointed in some preconcaved, prognosti- 
cated success ; to obtain the reverse of the e2q)ected 
good from the schnne in point ; seems, Ttiek et^ser 
tare / tare ! q.e. as soon as the Crafty-One (Friar) has 
been fed (had his meal with you), he comes in with his 
repeated cry of, a state of dilaceraiion, tearing to pieces 
for the next world of you heathens; where tearing to 
pieces is used in the metaphorical sense of to torment, 
to cause anguijsh to, as when we say, grief tears Ms 
heart to pieces ; he^ mean't by the Friar as tiie type of 
his Hell-life ; and thus as expressive of what you did 
not expect as the return for hospitality. Tare, part, 
pres, of taren, teeren^ to tear, tare, to dilacerate. May 
not the gr. tartaros^ and lat. tartarus^ as the infernal 
regions of the Classick Poets, also ground in the above 
^are/ iwre ? Prometheus [an idealized sufferer in them] 
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is represented by the Poet as condemned to be chained 
to one of the rocks in them, while a Vulture tears his 
entrails to pieces j without putting an end to his pre- 
doomepl existence. The sense carried by the above 
given original phrase is, the Saxon invites the Friar to 
his meal, which when the Fellow has eaten, he begins 
to tell him he, as a Heathen, he is the true' one for his 
Hell, and thus what no one could expect as the return 
for voluntary hospitality; hence a disappointment, fail- 
ure. Rick, in the term Bishopbick, is the Teutonick 
r^cke. riches, estate, property, means of living ; there, 
in relation to the Bishop ; and so it also b in the phrase 
a rick ofcom^ hatfy Sfc, as that which is the riches of 
the Farmer; formerly the working one. See Bishop, 
page 41. of this voL A maid, in the import of an unde- 
flowered female of the Human species. The dutch 
me^dy in the same sense, which seems as, er nC hepd ; 
q,e. this is the one who when she has copulated (acted 
like Eve) is out of sight, lost sight of, gone for ever, no 
more what she was before; er^ indefinite distance, ab- 
sence from ; so is our own there^ when used absolutely ; 
heijdy past part, of he^en^ to copulate. A maiden is 
also an equivalent for it, and belongs there. Matri- 
mony ; seems, mate V -Hy m' ho *n hij ; q.e. the mea- 
sure, means of our Maker for man being received in 
Heaven ; the way by which our Maker secures Beings 
for Heaven ; and thus simply in relation to sexual in- 
tercourse, as the means of producing subjects for Hea- 
ven; implying, without sexual intercourse there would 
be no Souls to go to Heaven. Mate, meetCy measure, 
method. The three h^s are here no letters. Hence the 
lat matrimonium in the same sense. Exclude the hs 
and the original phrase sounds matrimony. A mitre, 
or the functional head-dress of the Papsd church digni- 
taries. The dutch er myter in the same import, which 
seems er m* Hye f er; ^.e* there 's the one who teUs 
the Saxon if he is with him [admitted by him] he goes 
to Heaven [that is if he becomes one of the Sect the 
speaker belongs to he will be sure of heaven, which as a 
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Heathen is lost to him] ; and is the expression of one 
Saxon to the other on seeing some dignified Missionary 
at his Church Service ; er m Hye f er sounds a 
Mytre. Johnson derives the term from the lat. mitra ; 
but that was the Cap of the Boman female ; adopted like- 
wise by some of the effeminate dandies of that day (the 
paideratees of the placej. and can have no relation to 
the episcopal turban. Smce the eclipse of the import of 
the original phrase the combined term has been aaopted 
by the English for the official ensign worn on the 
head of the bishop and nritred-abbott of the Papist of 
that period. Thb Exchbqubr ; as the office where the 
taxes collected from the publick are received, paid in for 
the use of government ; seems, / hij eck '«, Schick 'tt er ; 
q.e. the accommodating you there is a sore business for 
the hard-working-one (the furnishing you there wi^ 
what you want is a painfull affidr to the self-providing 
Saxon; implying, I work for the bread which you take 
from me while you sit still and do nothing) ; evidently 
a grumbling jeer of the Saxon of a former day. Hence 
the fr. 6chiquier [where the i is still preserved] in the 
same import; and our present term a check (as a writ- 
ten order for monev, instead of the mone^ itseU)* seems, 
erschiske : ^,e, there an acconunodation, somethmg 
more convement to us both than the coin in substance. 
ExcheqtieTy has been subsequently used, metaphori- 
cally, in the import of individual means of maintainance. 
Jolmson derives the word from the fr. kchiquier^ but 
that 's our own term. Eck^ an ulcer, a sore, a psanfiill 
affiiir ; schicke^^ait, pres. of schicken^ to acconmiodate 
indefinitely ; ecK *s Schick *u er^ sounds exchequer ^ as 
now pronounced. With the dog-latin scacchairvum in 
the sense of treasure-place, the word can have nothing to 
do in point of origin or source. But chekbrs,chbckbiui, 
a now disused term for the game of drafts, chess, is the 
dutch, schie heck *er V ; q,e. all this is a mere affiiir 
of stops, barriars, checks; and is not that the ob- 
ject of the players at it? and a check m a stop, 
iiinderance, seems er schie Jteck ; qx, there a perfect 
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barrier, stop ; heck^ is a dutch term for harrier. The 
court of exchequer was originally the one for the de- 
cision of money matters between the people and the 
sovemment ; but subsequently put upon the footing, 
both of a common-law and equity court, by a precon- 
certed technical formula, as the heading of the case- 
notice of the suing party. 
" Therewith fortune ysaid, cheke here, 
'* And mate in the' mid poynt of the ^checkbrb 
'* With dkpaune errant alas ! 
" Ful craftyer to play she was 
" Than Athalus that made the game 
*' First of the chesse^ so was his name.'' Chaue. 

*The game of chess, drafts, or rather the board on which the 
game is played. 

*' Clipped money wiU pass whilst the king's bankers 
*^ and at least the exchequer takes it. Locke. 
*' I will be cheater unto them both, and they shall be 
*' EXCHEQUERS to me. Shakesp, 

Trumpery ; of no value; in relation to what is had, 
or what is said, or written ; seems, f romp^ er hp ; q.e. 
he (the Friar) tells us our getting into Heaven depends 
upon carcass (dead flesh) ; in reference to the real-body- 
wafer as the Papal vehicle for Heaven. And what truer 
type of trumpery than such stuff as that concern, both 
in regard to substance and doctrinal absurdity. Hence 
the n:. tromperiCy deceit, deception, which Johnson 
gives as the source of the word trumpery^ biit does not 
tell us whence tromperie comes, which, in &ct, is our 
own word dialectically modified. Meagre; wanting 
substance, physically or morally; the dutch mager^ 
meager J slim, thin, lean, unsubstantial, starved ; and 
seems as maeg* er ; q.e, bad stomach ; a stomabh in a 
wrong state; and thus not possessed of it 's due quali- 
fication, viz. power of digestion; consequently not 
duly contributing to it's intended purpose of providing 
corporal substance, flesh. Hence the germ, mctger^ 
ital, and span, magro^ fir. maigre, and lat. macer. A 
meagre horse^ man^ Sfc.y is a lean horse, man, &c. ; a 
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meagre 9tnl, a thin, unproductive soil ; a meagre speech^ 
bookj a speech, book, with no^^g but ^inpty words in 
it, devoid of due matter, substance. Maegef magCf 
stomach ; ^, in a wrong state, out of due Older. £heu 
qukm macer est pingui miM taunts in arvo j^what a 
pity it is the BuU continues so lean in my &t, nch pas- 
ture]. A prig; a formal ostentatious emp^ headed 
man, a consequential coxcomb } seems, the dutoh er 
prijeke ; q.e. there parading, what you see there is all 
outward snow ; the part. pres. of jpr^eken^pranckeUf 
to make an empty, ostentatious display. Cfk and g inter- 
diange, sterlinck^ and sterling are a same word. Hence 
probably the fr. permque (in former days the artificial 
headndress of the dandies of that period), of which our 
periwig is the dialectical travesty and wig (not Whig) 
the elUpsis. Bilderd^k deems perruque to be the 
travesty of the modem greek word plokaSf plokee, a 
term for either a natural or artificial ornament for the 
head, consisting of borrowed hair. But how perruque 
is to be got out of plokee is still a qucsre with me. 
*' The little man concluded with calling Mr. Mesnager 
** ▲ PRIG." Spectator. 

'^ It offends me to hear a robusteous vsatwiQ'paied 
*^ fellow tear a passion to tatters, to split the ears of 
^' groundlings^" Shakesp. (in reference to the obstrC' 
perous stage actors of his day J. 
*' From her own head Megara takes 
^^ A PERIWIG of twisted snakes." Swift. 

A SMOCK ; now a rustic term for the woman'9 shift ; 
formerly a general and usual term for it ; seems, er sme 
hock ; q,e, there the enclosure of the forge ; the cover 
for the place where things are brought into the inten- 
ded form ; in reference as well to the wcnnb of woman 
as also to it 's natural inlet; and is not such the means 
allotted by nature for the compacting of her creatures to 
the form intended by their Maker for their existence! 
Sme^ smede^ forge ; also smithery, part. pres. ofsme- 
den, to forge, bring into the requisite state ; hock^ en- 
cloaure, p^onfold i sm% hock sounds smoek^ h no let- 
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ter. Johnson grounds the tenn in the A. S. smoe ; but 
that's merely a garment without sleeves and for a man; 
a smock-frock^ is as an outer clothing like a woman's 
shifty in material and appearance ; ^Bmock-faced-feU 
low, is an effeminate looking man ; a womanish fellow. 
*^ Though Artemisia talks by fits, 
** Of councils, classicks, &thers, wits, 
'^ Reads Malebranche, Boyle, and Iiocke: 
^^ Yet in some things methinks she &ils, 
** T were well, if she would pair her naols. 

And wear a cleaner smock." Swift. 
— — — " His heart's his mouth ; 
^^ What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent. 

Shakesp, 
Smoklesse, is used by Chaucer for start-naked, in res* 
pect to one of the Sex. A smickbt; a shift, a woman's 
undermost covering; a term now more disused even 
than the foregoing smock ; seems, er '« m^ iek heei ; 
q,e. in there is what makes me lewd, lascivious, wan- 
ton ; and, as spoken by the unadulterated Saxon, can 
refer to nothing else than that which covers the only 
thing that could make him lewd ; and thus naturally, as 
well as logically, implying tJie shift. Heet^ prurient, 
libidinous, feeling like a man, not a eunuch oi paider" 
astees, lUndinostcs^ viroszcs. Johnson says smieket is 
the diminutive of smock ! a tiny smock ! one fit for a 
she-pigmy ! '* rrC ick heet, h no letter, sounds smieket. 
A BUTTERFLY ; seems, er hotte^ er vlye ; q.e, that which 
was a mere speck there, now presents an ornament ; 
what was a scarcely visible spot is now a showy figure ; 
in allusion^to the egg and the subsequent beauty of it 's 
produce. Botte, speck, spot, pimple ; vtye, part. pres. 
of vlyen, vlien, to adorn. Johnson says the term 
grounds on the insect's appearance at the season butter 
is made in ! A pimp ; in the wdl known stigmatizing 
import of the term ; seems, er Ptfe 'i» 'p : q.e. that 
which you become when you introduce the Friar into 
the house ; in reference to the usual consequence of 
the Saxon's so doing; and which has been repeatedly 
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explained in the foregoing pages of this Essaj. P^e 
^m^Py sounds pimp. A sbt down; as something said 
so astonishing, astounding that it takes away the power 
of an immediate answer from the hearer of it ; to gwe a 
man a set donm^ is to say to him that to which he has 
no reply at hand from surprise either at its novelty or 
absurdity or both; and seems, er sp et <F ho unf* n ; 
q,e. there is he who says eating, making food of your- 
self takes you to Heaven, introaucesyouto your Maker, 
and is as said by the Saxon in reference to the Friar 
and his real-body-wafer. And what more thunder- 
striking to an unprejudiced rational Being? S^ ei^ 
sounds set ; d^ ho uw *n [h no letter] down. A whitb 
LIE; a fisdsehood told from motives of humanity; as 
when we know within ourselves the one in point is 
dying, yet when appealed to by him or those to whom 
he or she is dear, we have not enough of the Brute in 
us to say so, but with a view of consolation, say he will 
^et better or that we hope so ; seems, er royt lye ; q.e. 
in this case let suffering bear the blame, be reproached, 
in relation both to the inward feeling of the questioner 
and the respondent. Wyt^ the imperat. of voyten, to 
blame, also to ascribe to, to impute to ; lye^ part. pres. 
of lyeny lyden^ to suffer pain. To dosb ; to slumber, 
to be between asleep and awake, but unconscious of all 
that passes, and thus to repose in a state of perfect 
quiet ; seems, f u d* ho hisse ; q.e. the telling you 
what Heaven is ; announcing to you the state held by 
the Heathen-Saxon to be that of his predestined Hea- 
ven ; in allusion both to his Natural-Religion and his 
view of in what a state of happiness consists ; and 
what truer state of happiness than existence divested (tf 
pain, care and doubt ? A phrase, from the original f u 
sounding as the infinitive to^ made a verb of by us in its 
sound-sense travesty. The two h's being no letters, 
and consecutive consonants sounding as one, d* ho Msec 
results, even in letter form, into dose^ doze. Hence 
also dose^ as in dose of physick^ it being as that which 
does or at least is intended to free you from pain, and 
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impart quiet to you ; and has not such consequence been 
experienced, more or less, by each of us ? To doze 
Johnson derives from doea^ which he makes a dutch 
word, though one not in that language ; and dose^ in its 
medical import, he takes out of the gr. dosts^ a gift! 
The dose excludes even the dream^aa that which is alone 
the concomitant of a state of sleep. No one talks of his 
dream in adozey though he does m regard to his sleep ; 
so that dose implies existence combined with perfect 
quietj; which ^Z^ej9 does not ; we say, I was disturbed 
in my sleep by had dreams. In ▲ fidget; in an un- 
easy disagreeable state of mind ; seems, in er viedf et ; 
q.e, this self-eating concern has been the introduction 
of strife here ; and is as that said by the Saxon in rela- 
tion to the novel doctrine of the real-body-wafer, intro- 
duced by the Missionary, and consequent rejection of it, 
from its absurdity, in the eye of the finn Hea- 
then believer in a wise and kind Maker. Hence 
the verb to fidget and its ellipsis to fidge^ termed by 
Johnson a cant word ! Viedf et^ wmvAh fidget ; and 
the terms of which it is combined have been repeatedly 
explained here. A widow ; the dutch, er weduwe ; 
wmch seems, erime d ho um; q.e, there (pointing to 
Heaven) is where that which Heaven gave you is gone; 
in reference to the Male or Husband; and we say, 
marriages are made in Heaven. The original phrase 
implies the Saxon Faith of our return to Heaven, and 
here that of the Husband, and consequent loss experi- 
enced by the woman in question. Hence the lat. viuda^ 
span, viuda, ital. vedavay and fr. veuve in the same im- 
port. Other dutch terms for widow are wit^vrouw and 
witte. And I take houwen (to marry), in the same 
dialect, to be as ^ uw hen ; q,e, hence Heaven for you, 
for Mankind ; implying sexual conjunction as the means 
allotted for Man's arriving at Heaven, for without it, 
(as we are constituted) there would be no Human Soifl 
to avail itself of that which the Heathen Saxon held to 
be the promise of his Maker to Man. Subsequently 
to the loss of the original import, used from its termi- 
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nation en^aa a verb. By some held to ground in hau^ 
houd^ hold^ huld^ feithful, attached to, dear to* Other 
dutch terms for to marry t are hauwelickefiy hifUcken^ 
hUickcn^ eelicken^ Hb took 91U in ; he imposed upon 
him ; seems, ^^j toe Kime m ; q.e, the Fnar tells the 
Saxon the Sip of his Cup [the Cup] introduces him^ 
his Soul to the Deity [his Maker] ; in the eye of the 
Saxon a fraud, imposture, Kime, kiem^ the margin, 
border, lip of a large Cup ; the Friar*s true-blood-Cup. 
The original phrase sounds, he took Mm in^ h no letter ; 
in litenJ impoirt the phrase has no meaning, except as 
the travesty of a sound-sense onie. Vermin ; a general 
tterm for an^ obnoiqous creature; seems, voee'r nC xn; 
q.e. with this trouble is int^roduoed, there^s what brings 
with it trouble, inconvenience; now used chiefly in re- 
lation to lice, rats, mice, foxes, bugs, fleas, and meta^ 
phorically to troublesome, cont^ptible sets of people, 
to bad ministers, parties, whigs, tories, bad kings, bad 
bishops. A J ADB ; as the reproachful term for a woman, 
also for ahorse; seemB^ er ^eed ; q.e. a bad thmg is 
promised ; you'll make a mistake ; have a bad job ; and 
IS as what one Saxon says to the other, on seeing his 
friend inclined to make a bad choice in respect to either 
a mistress, wife or horse ; er^ erre, mistake, wrong, a 
bad thine ; Je^ ye, you ; tf^, promised. J^eed^ sounds 
jade. Siynner grounds it in ^oad / 
^ In diamonds, pearls, and rich brocades, 
^^ She shines the first of batter'd jades, 
** And flutters in her pride.*' Swift. 
^^ Shall these old jades, past the flower of youth, thst 
?* you have, pass you ?'* Chapman. 
^^ The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks, 
*^ With torch-staves in their hands, and their poor jadss, 
f^ Lop down their ears, dropping the head and hips." 

Sluikespeare. 
^ When they should endure the bloody spur, 
*^ They fall Uieir crest, and like deceitful jades 
^' Sink in the trial.'* Idem. 
' A i^ABECBOW; any frightful, deceitful or disgusting 
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object ; that which inspires alann, trouble ; seems^ er 
*8 ke er^ ker^ ho unf; q.e, for the wrong-thinking one 
[the Heathen ; in regard to his Natural Beligion] Hhe 
next world is a state of lousery (Hell), turn your back 
upon (convert from) your Faith of being destined for 
Heaven [of Heaven being for such as you}. And thus 
as that which the Missionavy addressee to the Saxon^ to 
frighten him firom his Natuope-inspired Faith of Man-* 
kuid's return to Hkn who crated them, *8 ke er^ 
sounds as we pronounce scare ; ker ho um^ erow. In 
IHeral sense tne term has no meaning. Shabby ; mean, 
ill suited to the person, to the act m question ; seems, 
$ehie luMe hp; q^. at once the cause of scolding, 
snubbing, flying out at, sn^Hng at the one or act in point; 
that wh£ch excites a sudden expression of contempt f(Mr 
a person. A shabby act^ is that which excites the 
biu»t of contempt ; and so is a shabby person^ act. ji 
shabby coaty dresSy is io the same direction of sense, 
but with reserve in regard to the condition of the 
wearer ; what would be the proper coat or dress for the 
poor one would clearly be a contempt-excitmg coat or 
oreKi for the rich one. We oftcBf see the servant-maid 
in the street bestowing a charily on her distressed fdlow 
creature, taken from £e fond of hard-earned and stinted 
wages, and feel she is the trtte one ; but when we see, 
as we often do, the rich one bestow the same amount, 
and no m^re, we feel he is the shabby one. Habbe^ 
part. p^. of habbeny to snub, to burst out with con* 
temptlious words towards the object intended ; the two 
last i^ are no letters. Johnson tells us, ^'the word 
^' shabby has crept into conversation and low writing, 
^ but ought not to be admitted into the language !'' 
A ludicrous tjo^^ diant. Theword is as truly English, 
as proper a one, and as usual a one as any other m hi» 
Dictionary or in our Language. A skeleton ; the bare 
ossification of a carcass; the denuded frame of the 
body ; metfiphorically, also that of any, either natural 
or artifical structure; seems, er scheV het on; q,e, 
there the distinction of what was on it ; by that you 
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may distinguish what it is» was, or is meant to be ; you 
may see what it was when the flesh or the compacting 
substance in point was on it oris to be completed on it. 
When we see the skeleton of a man, a mouse, an ele- 
phant, a fish) &c., we can make out that which it was 
when alive or when it was or is to be entire. Schel\ 
BcJielCy scheele^ distinction, difference ; hence our seaky 
scales^ as the means of distinguishing one weight from 
another; the oA and c are here pronounced as A;. £ut 
in the expression of, rohat a skeleton she has become ! 
as that of the sorrow, regret of the speaker for the fe- 
male intended, the term is then the combined sound of 
er's ke el heel on ; q,e. there's that come on which 
obliges any one to be uneasy ; and sounds a skeleton^ 
which no one ia while they have anv flesh on their 
bones ; and skeleton is there merely the sound-sense 
of a time-eclipsed original form of words. The skele- 
ton of a house^ is the fiame work of a house, and thus 
that which announces its future form, kind, and sort it 
is to be of, either a cottage, a palace, or a private 
abode. 

*' The great structure itself and its great integrals, 
^^ the heavenly and the elementary bodies, are frsjned 
^^ in such position and situation, the great skslston of 
" the world,'' Hale. 

The usual dictionary source of the term is the gr. 
skeletos [dried], whence the modernized skeleton soma 
(dried carcass) given by the Lexicon compilers as the 
source of our term ; and might do for a Mummy with 
its skin on ; but how can it apply to a structure of un- 
fleshed naked bone, or even metaphorically, to the 
frame of a house, a world, &c. The greek skeletos^ 
belongs to kello^ keleo, (I dry up, I waste away). The 
italian sceletrOy and french sqtielette are dialectical mo- 
difications of our own word. Bobin Hood and 
Little John ; a renowned couple of Freebooters ex- 
isting solely in the sound-sense-travesty of our former 
national, but now, bygone dialect ; seenis, i^oe Ufn 
Hoed hand life f elf ho 'n ; q. e. by having Priapus 
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here, the story of Woman being the cause of our des- 
tined Heaven becoming a state of suffering has been in- 
troduced here. Roe, roede. Penis, Priapus ; a Heathen 
type of the Confessing Friar, suggested by his debauch- 
ing the mind and defiling the person of hb female dupes. 
Hoedy as Woman, pre-explained. Bobin Good Fel- 
low ; another hero of the foregoing set ; seems, RobV 
in goud fel louwe ; q,e, by having the Man of the 
Robe, Gown it avails us an atrocious System, Rule, 
Doctrine. In allusion to the fellow-creature devouring 
by the Wafer dogma, the ruin of the Woman by the 
Confessor, the fire and sinoke^afiair, and the tripling the 
Heathen 's One Almighty, all startling innovations for 
the unadulterated Saxon who had never beard of them 
till the Missionary arrived. Old Mother Two ^oes.; 
now the universal School-Dame of the Nursery Child- 
ren ; seems, hold ttC Tio f ee V #' uw schuw '« ; q.e* 
the one who tells us our &ith of Heaven for us, when 
we enter our eternal state, is the cause of our being to 
be put into his bottomless-pit (i e. the Friaar) is an object 
of horror, a scarecrow to the Natural-Religionist-Saxon ; 
/' uw, sounds two ; schuw '«, shoes ; nC ho f eeVy mo* 
ther ; hold, old, h, bo letter. Goody Two Shoes ; the 
usual equivalent of the foregoing article ; seems, goed 
hif f uw schuw ^s^ q.e. that which is the goods and 
chattels, the livelihood of the Friar, is the being the 
scarecrow to you, of frightening us Heathens out of our 
wits, in allusion to his fire and smoke dogma for our 
souls. Get along ; a well known and familiar ex- 
pression, yet not english ; let any one try within him- 
self to solve it rationally in its literal form and see if he 
«an ; but it seems the sound-travesty of gi^ et er lo 
inge ; q,e, your food, livelihood is, there is a place of 
torment^ the making up there is such a place as that of ' 
ftiture torment ; contriving a Hell for us Heathens ; and 
is as that said by the Saxon to the Friar, Get you 
GONE ; in literal import, in a same predicament with the 
foregoing phrase, and seems, gij et uw gae ne ; q,e. 
your livelihood is the swallowing yourFeUow-Creature;; 
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as said by the Saxon to theFriar, in relation to his real- 
body- wafer doctrine ; gak *ne^ sounds as we pronounce 
ffone. A GHOST (spelt by Chaucer goat) ; now used 
in the im^rt of an actual spiritual apparition of the 
dead one in point, his soul; seems, er g^ ho tat ; q,e, 
there 's what tells, says you are for Heaven ; the one 
for ascending to die abode of your Maker ; aud refers 
simply to the nature-inspired fiath of the unadulterated 
Human Being, that wluch appears to him in the shape of 
a certainty from all that he beholds around him, whieb 
is as that made for his use and purpose by Him who 
brought him into existence. Er gij ho histy sounds as 
we pronounce a ^^09^, which in the direct sense of Spi- 
rit, Soul, seems, a dialectical modification of the Teuto- 
mc\ighee8t^ geest^ in the same import, and which seems 
as, gij ce hist ; q.e. t]^at which tells you firom within 
you are for eternity, eternal duration, in reference to the 
Soul ; and as the Heathen-Saxon had not even dreamt 
or heard of the Friar's Hell, could only relate to an 
eternity doomed him by his all merciAill and omnipo- 
tent Maker. G^j ee hist sounds gheeat. Gheeat nas 
now also the import of ajj^rition in the same sense 
as the term ghoat is occasionally used by us. Eenen 
gheeat Jiehhen^ is to have a Soul, Spirit, the feeling of a 
Man within you ; modified now into the import of, to 
have genius, talent, capacity. Johnson derives the term 
from the A. S. gciaty gceat^ in the same sense ; and also 
that of ye^^/. He stood aghast; remained astound- 
ed, thunderstruck, motionless from surprise; seems, 
hij ifae f Hoed Erg oat ; q,e. when the Sly-Fox (Arch- 
One ; a Saxon type of the Friar) has had his meal, he 
informs you the Heathen-Saxon is the one for a terri- 
fying futurity, and that Woman is that which has 
brought it on us (in reference to the £ve-Afiair ; and 
thus implying the state of astonishment, on hearing 
such a conundrum, induced on the clod-hopping Saxon 
who had never heard of such a place as the Friar's Hell, 
deemed Heaven the future aboae of the Soul, and Wo- 
man to be the most pretious gift his Maker had con- 
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&rred on Man). From the er^ ast of the above original 
Saxon expression resounding mto (Xffost (for so it is s^elt 
by Chaucer, as well as offhast) and its accompanying 
astounding effect upon the Saxon auditor, I am con- 
vinced it is that which produced the term aghast now in 
use for a state of stupour from surprise. Johnson vi- 
brates between to gaxe and the A. S, ga»t (spirit, mind^ 
soul) as being the source of this term ! 
^^ Ye wisse, quoth freshe Antigone the white, 
^' For all the folke that have or been on live 
*^ Ne coudin well the blisse of love describe. 
** But wenin ye that every wretche wote 

" The parfitte blisse of love? why naie iwis, 
" Thei wenin all be love, if one be bote ; 

" Do' waie do* waie, thei wote nothing of this ; 
* ^ Men mote askin of Sainctes, if it is 

** Ought faire in heaven; and why? for thie 

'* can tell ; 
^* And askin fendes, if it be foule in Hell, 
^^ Creseide unto the purpose naught answerde, 
'^ But saied, iwis it woll be night as faste, 
" But every worde, whiche that she of her herde, 
*'*' The gan to printin in her herte faste, 
" *,/^«S aie gan love her lasse to aoaste." Chaucer. 

*And after w)iat she had heard from Antigone, the Love-poncern 
began te have a less astounding effect upon her ; she began to 
side more with Cupid and less with Diana than she had before. 
laxse^ less ; tr^nin, the dutch waenen^ to fancy, imagine, think. 

^^ She sighing sore, as if her heart in twaine 
^^ Had riven been, and all her strings burst, 
" "With dreary drooping eyne look'd up agast. Spenser. 
To GAzs ; to look as one astonished, fixed to the spot 
from the effect of what he beholds, witnesses, sees; 
seems, t '« gij ese ; that which comes upon you when 
you are desired to eat yourself, the state you are in 
when you are ordered the eating, making food of your- 
self; in reference to the effect upon the Novice at being 
forced to STvallow the reaUbody-wafer, if you mean 
to get to Heaven and not to Hell ; an immutable dog- 
ma with the Papist; but with the SaxQU^M&H^ ^ai^^s^asss.- 
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ling, surprising, astounding. Prom t' u gij ese^ re- 
sounding into, to gaze it has been so spelt, lettered, and 
used as me term for the effect produced by that which 
the original phrase expresses, and belongs to no other 
guage but our own. 

" The prince unable to conceal his pain 

" Gazbo on the Fair 

** Who caus'd his care, 

" And sigh'd and looKd^ sighed and looWd^ 

*^ Sigh'd and look'd, and sighed a^in. Dryd, 
'^ A lover's eyes wUl oazb an eagle blind." Shakesp. 
** You shall perceive them make a stand 
" Their savage eyes tum'd to a modest gazb." Idem, 
*^ 1*11 slay more gazbrs than the basilisk.'' Idem. 
*^ Bright as the sun her eyes the gazbrs strike, 
'' And like the sun, they shine on all alike/' Pope 

A ST^R-OAZBR ; an astronomer ; is as the one who 
both by eye and mind is fixed on the bodies in the 
sphere, which is the object of his study. Johnson vi- 
brates between the gr. agasthai [I admire, am struck 
with wonder] and uie A. S. gesean (to see) as the 
soiu-ce of our verb ! 

Office ; in the various imports of that word ; seems, 
the Teutonick phrase of vise ; q.e. the fanciful one, 
whimsical one, delicate one done away with, put out 
of sight (^and v are a same letter in dutch) ; a home 
of office^ in the well known import ; seenur^ er hoe u *8 
hof of vise ; q.e. there 's where you must lay aside 
delicacy, however courtier-like you may be; in re- 
ference to the baring of those paits which are, at 
other times, covered, concealed. And in the sense of 
duty, business, it is as that in which all sensibility deli- 
cacy, whim, fency should be laid aside for its' strictly 
due performance, private feeling, inclination not suf- 
fered to have any share. So that in fact a man in of' 
Jicej a real existence in the Heathen region, is now con- 
fined to Utopia. Hence the latin officer e^ to hurt, to 
injure, to offend ; implying that to do so requires the 
hying aside all feeling of delicacy, whim, fancy ; as well 
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as the lat. offidumy in the same sense as the term office^ 
ahove explained. The lat. officere has acquired a 
metaphorical import from translation into that dialect, 
and is used in the direct import of to hurt^ offend ; cibi 
officienteSy implies those kinds of eatables which offend, 
hurt the stomach, injure the eater of them. The dic- 
tionary derivatk)n of offidfum from efficere [to effect] 
seems a mere whim. PlsCy viesy fantastical, whimsical, 
over refined; ofvisCy sounds q^ce. An officious per- 
soriy is a troublesome person ; a whimsical person at 
best. At daggers drawing; as when we say, they 
are at daggers drannngy and mean they are disputing, 
contesting, quarrelling with each other ; seems, at doge 
gij er '« dra^ uw inge ; q,e, it is apparent the doctrine 
of Heaven being for us Heathens becoming that which 
is to bring us in a short time to a state of torment (Hell) 
is the af^ir of food, of acquiring a living; it is as clear 
as daylight to the Saxon, tnat the Friar's assertion, that 
our Natural Religion is to get us into the Monk's Hell, 
I is to serve him for the means of living ; that which he 
only says to frighten the Saxon into the giving him his 
bread ; dage, pres. pot. and part pres. of dageuy to 
dawn, to become day, to bring on light ; doge gij er '«, 
sounds daggers ; draky draeijydradey quicUy, soon, in 
a moment. The literal expression has no other mean- 
ing than that which grounds in the above original form ; 
and refers to the then prevailing rancour between the 
Saxon-Heathen and the newly intruding Crimp for the 
Holy See in the person of the Missionary-Friar. Strife 
may arise between Women, by custom, bearing noarms^ 
except as Amazons. 

** They are always at dagger's drawing, 
" And one another clapperclawing." Htidibra^, 

To STRAIN AT A GNAT AND SWALLOW A CAMEL ; SCemS, 

f u 's f ree 'w, Hatte er nae heety hand Sif /»' all ha 
urv'er kam el ; q.e. when he has eaten his mutton with 
you, up comes the Friar with, you are the ones for whom 
Woman [Eve] has secured a hot-birth (my Hell) for 
your hereafter, in a trice every one of us exclaim. Wo- 
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man ! why that *8 the prime of all that Heaven has bes* 
towed on us, the summit of all we owe to our Maker ; 
kam, eunney tip-top, summit, main point, apex ; also 
comb, as that on the head of the mate of the hen ; '« f 
ree 'n, sounds strain ; Sij ni' all ho uw^ smallorOy A, 
no letter ; nae* heety gnaJt^ where the g has no sound 
any more than in gnam^ gnashy gnarl ; consequent to 
the broader a the e^s have no nound, and A is no letter 
here. In l^dale's N. T. instead of strain at, it is, 
strain outy which i|9 the true translation of the diuli'^ 
zontes konapa of the original greek text; literally 
straining out (as through a seive or cullender) the gnat, 
*^ Ye blind guides, which strain at a qnat and swal- 
*^ LOW A CAM9L." Math, Cap. 23. v. 94. 
*^ Ye blinde g^des which sti^lin out a gnat and 
" swallows a cAMinrii." Tyndale's Nero Testam, 
loeocit. 

In the first of these e^ctracts, which is that now 
in use for church service, I take the expression to be a 
mere sound sense travesty of a former original attack of 
the Friar, and the retort of the Saxon ; for the expres- 
sion wMeh strain (xty eveq in th§ in^port of to strain at, 
in relation to agnaty is ^heer nonsense. The later 
Editors of the work in point have adopted a proverbial 
saying in lieu of the true i^nd original translation by 
Tyndale. With the phrase to strain outy it is not here 
intended to meddle. To throw ; seems the verbalized 
phrase toe f rouwe ; q,e. an end to the state of repose, 
quiet ; a finish to the still settled state, indefinitely, sub- 
sequently modified in use by the requisite adjuncts, as 
up, down, towards, &c., to throw up a stone, your din- 
ner &c., is to move upwards from a still, settled state, 
a stone, your dinner, &c. to throw down a wall, is to 
move downwards a wall from the upright position it 
stood, was settled ip ; to throw off the hounds, is to set 
the hounds in the requisite motion from where they 
stood ; to throw (iway [in the import of to waste, to 
misuse] seems toe f rouwe er w' ee ; q.e. to put an 
end to the being in the plcLce where it ought to be ; in 
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this sense we say, to throm cmay money ^ timCy pamsy 
&c. V)' eCy as it ought to be is right. But the mmiliar 
expression ofj^ it '^ only a stone ^s throw off^ in respect 
to the thin^, place in point being only at a short, incon- 
siderable distance seems, to be the travesty of, hiet *s 
on Itj eVyS V hone *8 C rouroe of$ q.e, when the way you 
are ordered to go is pointed to (shown you conse- 
quently within sight), it*8 ridiculous to call that a 
putting an end to a settled state of quiet, stillness ; and 
thus implying a trifling affidr in regard to the arriving 
to, at, reaching of; in literal import it 's meaning, if 
intelligible, is indefinite; a stone tnrown fix)m a mortar 
may go more than a mile ; fix)m the hand a few yards ; 
from a Volcano, leagues. A Thbow (also throe J as in 
the throws of childbirth, labour, extreme agony, pain, 
distress of mind, kc,; er f rouwe ; q.e. there that 
which leads, points to a state of peace, freedom from 
present agony ; implying by the delivery from the cause 
of the extreme suf&ring i.e. the child, or other cause of 
agony in the usual course of things, or at all events by 
death; over prolonged continuance of extreme pain, 
agony not being supportable by animal nature. A 
THROW, as the antiquated term for' a moment, an in^ 
stant ; seems, er f rouwe ; q.e, it *8 wron^ to call that 
putting an end to quiet ; and thus implying a hardly 
perceptible cessation of a motionless state in r^ard to 
time taken. The, now, nearly slang verb of to row, in 
the import of to cause disturbance, trouble, has pre- 
served the original Teutonick sound as well as sense ; 
and seems toe rouw ; q.e, state of quiet at an end, over ; 
hence the substantive a row, a disturbance, state of 
trouble (miB^^elt rouw in some late dictionaries; by 
Johnson unnoticed in his). Johnson gives the A. S. 
thrawan, as the source of to throw, but that's our own 
word dialectically modified, and no etymology of the 
term. Throe sjid throw are a same word m sense 
and sound throw, though differently lettered. 
'^ He heav*d a stone, am. rismg to the throw, 
'^ He sent it in a wlurlwind to the/oe." .Addison. 
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^* If they err finally it is like a man's missing his cast, 
** when he throws plice for his life; his being, his hap- 
*^ piness, and all is involved in the errour of one throw." 

South, 
'^ Rocks that stand about a stONs's throw fix)m the 
^* south side of the Island.'' Addisaon, 

— = " Vour youth 

*' Admires the throws and swellings of a Roman soul." 

Shc^cesp. 
*' But when the mother's throws begin to come, 
**^ The creature pent within the narrow iroom, 
" Breaks his blmd prison." Dryden. 
*^ Now let us stint of Constance but a throw ; 

^' And speak we of the Roman emperour." Chaucer. 
" Now let us stint of Troilus a throws, 

^* That rideth forth, and let us toume fiust 
** Unto Creseide." Idem. 
** And Love had gette him in this throwr 
"•* An othir arouwe into his bowe." Idem. 

And in his throwis, frenetike and mad, 

" He curses Jove, ApoHo, and Cupide." Idem. 

My womb pregnant and now excessive grown, 
'^ Prodigious motion felt and ruefull throbs." Milton. 
'^^ O man ! have mind of Chat most bitter throb, 
^' For as the tree does fall so lies it ever low." Spenser. 

The dutch for to throw is werpen^ worpen. 

A cinder ; seems, er 's in dere ; q.e. there a want- 
ing of within, a missing of the substance which be- 
longed to its due, former state ; an exhausted substance; 
without what was it 's first consistence, whether wood, 
'coal, or human flesh, straw, or any thing else. The phrase 
rounds as we pronounce a cinder. We say the meat 
ifVCLS roasted^ burnt to a cinder^ and mean it has lost 
its due substance by over-roasting, over-baking ; hence 
the fr. cendrCy ital. cenere, and lat. cinis^ cineris, in 
which last language it has also the meaning of the re- 
mains, ashes of the human-body ; cineres et manes^ 
expresses souls and remains of Bodies, probably from 
the JRoman custom o£ \>\u:\mx^ their dead Cims et 
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umhra^ is the dead body reduced to a cinder and the 
shade, soul which belonged to it. Johnson derives the 
term from the fr. cendre, which is our own word and no 
etymology. To burn to cinders. As also used figura- 
tively for to destroy utterly the object or subject in view. 
" I would make very forges of my cheeks, 
" That would to very cinders burn up modesty, 
" Did I but speak thy deeds !" Shakesp. 
" K from adown the hopefull chops 
" The fet upon A cinder drops, 
" It turns to stinking smoke the flame." Swift. 

A cipher; an anthmetical number, symbol, figure; 
the dutch cijfer, cyfer, in the same import [in dog-lat. 
cifray zipheraj ; seems, er 's hye ver ; q.e. there 's 
that which excludes labour, saves trouble, prevents the 
degree of work which would be required without such 
means, substitute ; and h no letter, the phrase sounds 
as we pronounce cipA^r, and the dutch their term cyfer ; 
ver, an excluding prefix of the Teutonick dialect; in 
lat. aby eWy dis. And in fact exclude symbols and there 's 
an end to the present supremacy of the Arithmetician 
Astronomer and Navigator. The phrase has no relation 
to any peculiar form or figure of the symbols; for 
which at first, probably the fingers were used. We say, 
he 18 a mere ciplier, and mean, a mere figure, symbol, 
outward sign of a Man ; inferring, and no more, a mere 
unintellectual brute. Johnson says the term is Orien- 
tal ! Others that it is the equivalent of cefera, secret 
character y short hand ; the Hebrew sefer^ sephyra. 
** Mine were the very cypher of a function, 
'^ To find the faults, whose fine stands in record, 
" And let go by the actor." Shdkesp, 
" K people be somewhat in the election, you cannot 
** make them nuls or cyphers in the privation or. 
" translation." Bacon. 

A SQUABBLE ; uow uscd in relation to some unim- 
portant altercation, dispute, either in regard to the ob- 
ject of it, the nature of the disputants, or the apparent 
insignificance of the issue; seems, er 's qttae ebbe ijle : 
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q.e. there's spite running to and fro at the hell of a 
rate ; there mutual malignity displays itself by turns 
like mad; qtujt^^ qtiaed, spite^ malice ; ehhe^ part. pres. 
and pres. pot. of ehben^ to ebb, to flow, like the tide, 
forwards and backwards by turns and returns, flux and 
reflux ; the phrase sounds a sqtcabble, the terminal es 
merge in the broader sounding a and the two preceding 
consonants of the latter words. Johnson gives^ as the 
source of this term, kiabla, which he tells us is Swedish ; 
and defines it a low brawl, a petty quarrel ! Hence 
the verb to squabble, Johnson thmks the term a low one; 
probably from it's sound ? for else the word is not so ge- 
neral with what he deems the low as with the high. 
What other true equivalent for it have we in our 
language ? 

^^ 1 thought it not improper, in a squabbling and con- 
" tentious age, to detect the vanity of confident igno- 
** ranee." Glanville, 

" The sense of the propositions is very plain, though 
^^ logiciafia might squabble a whole day, whether they 
'^^ should rank under negative or affirmative." 

WatfB logic. 
^' In popular factiona, pragmatick fools commonly be- 
*' gin the squabble, and crafty knaves reap the benefit.'' 

V Estrange, 
Pragmatical : absurdly presuming ; assuming in re- 
gard to tenets, opinion, doctrine, system ; conceited, 
self-sufficient, ridiculously overbearing in social dis- 
course ; seems, prage mat ick al ; q,e, all this is meie 
show and the getting the better of me ; this is all parade 
and the desire of overcoming, subduing me ; and thus 
the unostentatious reply of the cool-headed one to some 
verbose solemnly propounded, but ridiculous, dogma of 
the self-conceited one. Fetched by Johnson firom the 
gr. yragma (act, deed, business, thing done) of which, 
in the same dSsXed^ pragmatikos ; [a cleaver one; expert 
in doing what he undertakes ; a man adapted for busi- 
ness ; also used as the epithet of an able pleader, law- 
yer] is an adjective foim. But what can that have to 
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do with the self-conceited, arrogant, silly conversational 
demeanour of the Sauce Box intended by the expression 
pragmatical one^ fellow "^ In the fr, phrase taprag" 
matique sanction ^ as the covenant then made by the 
government of France in regard to its church regula- 
tion, the term pragmatique is there used in a sense 
truly analogous to the gr. pragmatikos^ and is the 
same word ; hence the lat pragmatictiSy in the adjec- 
tive meaning of, skilfull in business ; also in the sub- 
stantive import of, practitioner, lawyer, man of business. 
Prage^ pracht^ parade, show ; maty overcome, subdued. 
'^ No sham so gross but it will pass upon a weak man 
** that is PRAGMATICAL and inquisitive." i' Estrange. 
^' Gonunon estimation puts an ill character upon prag- 
** MATiCK meddling people." Gov, of the Tongue, 
** He has got a sort of a pragmatical silly Jade of a 
*^ wife that pretends to take hiin out of my hands." 

,drhuthnot. 
Devilish fdivelishj ; as in the phrases, devilish 
goody bad, cheap, dear, handsome, pretty, ugly, &c. in 
the sense of strikingly so ; seems, de vele hische ; the 
very exciting, bespeaking ; either in good or bad rela- 
tion, and sounds devilish; but has nothing to do with 
the scripture-recorded scarecrow, the idealized enemy of 
^ ^e human kind ; a devilish good horse, pretty girl, 
speech, dinner, &c., can have no relation to the tum- 
bled down Satan ; and yet are as truly english phrases, 
as a devilish bad horse, girl, speech, dinner, &c. The 
pious Johnson exemplifies the epithet solely in its peg- 
piorative import, and grounds it in Devil I The dutch 
adjective dievelsch, dupvelsch, carries singly the import 
o£ diabolical, and is never used as the epithet of any 
thing else than •that which is consummately bad, evil. 
The well known expression of^ how the devil? as in, 
how the devil did that happtn ? did you hear, know 
this ? seems, ho uw f hif die, w* el ; q.e. this, that is 
inspired you, told from Heaven, how else ? whence else ? 
•where else ? who else? how otherwise? implying, could 
you know it, have heard it ? and is the expression of the 
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speaker's surprise at the other's having heard what he 

thoi^t was a complete secret, entirely unknown to him. 

With the DevU in literal import it can have nothing 

to do. Original and travesty sound the same. The 

DEVIL, in the sense of a bad business, a vexatious 

thing ; seems, die w^ ijle ; q,e, that which makes one 

in a rage, mad, beside oneself. 

** The thinffs we know are neither rich nor rare ; 

** But wonder how thb devil they got there ?*' Pope. 

** A war of profit mitigates the evil ; 

*' But to be taxed, and beaten is the devil. 

Glanmlle, 

Johnson grounds deml in the A. S. dwfoly deofol^ 
deovoly and that in diabolus; and defines him, the fal- 
len-angel ; and the spiritual tempter of Mankind ; in 
sequence to the well known Hebrew account of his 
alias Satan. Vele^ veel^ extremely ; hische^ exciting. 

No NEWS IS good news; a now used saying by the 
friend in mitigation of the unexpected disappointment 
of the anxious minded one at not receiving an expected 
letter or message from the one or those who occupied a 
place in her or his affection and constant thought ; 
seems the travesty of, n' ho nieuw '«, i^ae g\j Hoed 
nieuw 's ; no Heaven for the Heathen is news to us 
here, and our Woman becoming a source of horror to 
us, is another piece of news here ; our not being to be 
admitted to our Maker, and our wive's cuckolding us 
are both things never heard of here before ; and is a 
Saxon reproach to the Missionary for introducing a ter- 
rifying doctrine concerning a future state among those 
who held the abode of their Maker as that destined for 
it, and for using his confessorial influence in debauching 
his Woman, who had never failed in conjugal fidelity be- 
fore. In Uteral import the expression is untrue, for the 
non-arrival of expected news does not insure its bong 
goody any more than had^ and is but an increase of suf- 
fering to the anxious, if affectionate, expectant. Original 
and travesty sound alike ; and the terms have been al- 
ready explained. Gij Hoed^ resounds precisely into 
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good. The unadulterated Heathen aeems to hare had 
a far greater sense of horror at the debauching his Wo- 
man than is, or was then usual among the more civil- 
ized inhabitants of the countries holding the Catho- 
lick Faith. Neere is vy pbtticote, but neerbr 
IS MY smock ; Camhd. rents, seems, nie er, ijse^ nC 
hye pette, hip koe et^ Bot ! w' h^ rife er ijse m^ Hye 
sme hock ; q.e. no Heaven for the Heathen-Saxon, a 
horrifying state, along with the torment-pit [Hell] are 
the means of victuals and drink for the Friar, says the 
Saxon ; you Blockhead, says the Friar, it is not we that 
have been the cause, rulers of a horrifying state [Hell] 
for the Industrious Heathen, it is Woman XCuntms^ i.e. 
Eve) ; and thus implying you are not laying the saddle 
upon the right horse; we come to get you out of the 
scrape, but are not the cause of it as ^ou are such stupid 
fellows as to think. Pette ^ pitte,puttey puty jpit, are all 
dutch equivalents for pity and pette is here used abso- 
lutely in the sense of the pity the bottomless-hole, the 
Friar's idealized Hell ; sme hock has been accounted 
for at page 250 of this vol. as the type of the Sex of 
which Eve was not only one, but according to Holy- 
Writ the Mother of all the rest of those which have, do, 
and will adorn this world. Day ; as in the expressions, 
my dayy ; his day ; he has had his day ; informer 
days ; some day or other; to fix a day; to pass a day; 
to pass a day with ; is the Teutonick d^ ee ; q.e. time ; 
also eternity as consisting of timcy and only conceived 
or comprehended by us through the means of periods, 
portions, parts ; for of that which has neither beginning 
nor end, the human mind is not constituted for the 
conception of. D' eCy sounds day ; which in its direct 
social import is the same word with the dutch da^y 
dagh, daeg ; and has been accounted for here. Short ; 
seems l^e past part, of schorten (to be deficient in, 
wanting in) and thus as schorty geschorty that which is 
deficient in regard to the object in point ; a short lifCy 
is a life deficient in the due or usual duration of life ; a 
short leg, is in the same sense in regard to usual or 
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common length of a leg in othen of the kind ; a short 
speechy is one where that which was suited to the occa- 
sion is omitted, a thing not uncommon even in the 
longest of them ; to mcuce short work of a business, 
is to do the work of the husiness deficiently; in a man- 
ner wanting of that which the business required to be 
done as it stiould have been done ; but short, when ap- 
plied to the crust of the /^, pastry; seems, sehort,^a.t 
which crumbles, shivers to pieces in the eating or when 
carving in a manner more perceptible than is fit and 
usual m that article; and in the expression the lance 
broke short off in his hand, it is the lance broke, 
shivered to pieces, crumbs from his hand ; and there it 
is the pres. of schoren, scheuren, to break in pieces, 
with wnich our to shiver, as to break to pieces, is a same 
word ; hence also jthe fr. deehirer (to tear to pieces) 
formerly schirer, desehirer^ But to shiver, as from 
fright or cold, is the contraction of toe schie hupvere; 
g.e, to be in a perfect state of trembling, shaking ; 
where hupeere is the part. pres. of hupveren, to trem- 
ble to shake^ to quiver, quaver. The dutch term for 
short, in the direct sense of that adjective, \skort, 
kurt, whence the lat curtus^ ital. and span, corto^ and 
fr. court. 
*' His Jiesh is not Jirm but short and tasteless.*' 

JPalton. 
*' Marl form Derbyshire was very fiit, though it had so 
" great a quantity of sand, that it was so short, that 
'^ when wet you could not make it into a ball or make 
" it hold together." Mortimer. 
^* The lance broke short, the beast then bellowed loud, 
** And his strong neck to a new onset bow'd." Dryd. 
** What stand we longer shivering under fear,''' 

Milton, 

Upon the breaking and shivering of a great state, 

You may be sure to have wars.*' Bcu:on. 

To REPENT ; to repine at something done by oneself, 

to reflect with pain on some act done by self ; seems, 

/oe rife pent ; q,e. pained to the degree which is right, 
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suffering just as one ought ; aii4 thus the self-punish- 
ment imparted by Nature for wrong done ; no one re* 
pents of having done right ^ or that which he ought to 
do, or is punished by conscience, nature for so doings 
pent^ past part, oipenen^ pynen^ to ^ain, to pine ; and 
to repine^ is toe r^epyne ; q.e. pinmg to the amount 
due to the wrong you have done ; subsequently verbal- 
ised by the incipient infinitive toe, upon the gradually 
ensuing alteration in oiur dialect Johnson derives to- 
repent J from the fr. repentir which is our own verb 
dialecticaUy modified; and to repine y firom re and pine/ 
Rije sounds re. To reorbt ; to be self-worried for some* 
thing done by you ; seems, toe rife grete ; q.e. to the 
state of irritation, worryine,vexing yourself ;^re^^, part, 
pres. of greteuy kreten, kreyten, to irritate suffer irri- 
tation. To RECOVER ; to regaki that which you had 
lost ; seems f u rife koevere ; q.e. obtaining, acquiring 
that which was due, fit for you ; to recover from ilt- 
ness, is to acquire, obtain that which was your's by 
right before. To reeover, can never apply to undue^ 
unfit means of acquisition, at least not to that which 
had not been already in, the possession of the one who 
recovers. Hence the fr. recoworir, ital. ricoverarc^ 
coverare and possibly the lat. equivalent ricuperare. 
But in Italian the word reeoverare, is also used in the 
sense of to take refiigc in, to have recourse to, ricovero*^ 
in casa, e* aerrossi dentro (he took refuge in the house,, 
and shut himself within it)*. 
^' I who e 'er while the happy garden sung, 
'^ By one man's disobedience lost, now sing 
"' Bscover'd Paradise to all Did^kind 
" By one man's firm obedience.'^ Milton. P. R. 
^ Would my Lord were with the prophet, for he would 
" RECOVER him of his leprosy." 2, Kings^v. 3. 

To RSFRAm ; to abstain, to forbear, to withold one^ 
self from tfie act in point ; seems, f u rijfrepne ; q.e^ 
with abundance, presented before you limiting enter* 
your mind with it; unrestricted choice before you, yout 
deem it yoiir duty to confine yourself to that which i» 
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proper for you; all in your power you don 't misuse the 
op{K>rtunity; rijf, in abuDdance, existing to an indefi- 
nite extent ; plentifully, largely ; reijney part. pres. of 
reijnen^ reenen^ to limit, confine, circumscribe. Hence 
the fr. refrener^ and ital. raffrenare^ in the same im- 
port. Derived by Johnson from re and the \^.i. frcenum 
(a bridle) ! Our now obsolete, term refraine and fir. 
refrain^ refrein^ as the burthen, chorus of a song, also 
belone here ; impl3ring the choristers, with the whole 
sons before them, limit themselves to the re-echoing 
solely of the line or portion of the tuna it allotted 
them, while the principal chanter sings the whole. 
*' Gret honour did 'hem JDeiphobus certaine, 

^^ And fedde 'hem well, with al that might them 
" like ; 
*^ But evirmo alas ! was his refbainb, 
*^ M^ gode brother Troilus, the sike 
*' Lithe yet, and ther withal he gan to sike/' 

Chaue, 
^^ Wdl could she sing and lustily, 
^' And cothe make in song such refraining ; 
*' It sate her wondir well to sing." Idem, 

To refrain^ in the course of use, has obtained the 
metaphorical sense of to abstain, to withold oneself from 
doing of the act then in point ; to refrain from goiing 
to the playhotise^ from going to churchy to the ale* 
hotise^ or any other house in pointy are all as due ex- 
pressions as to refrain from eating what disagreei 
with you. To hover ; as vAken we say, the hawk hcf 
tjers over the bird in point; her lovers hover about her, 
and mean, desire, long for, the time, opportunity to get 
it her, to entrap it, her ; seems the aspirated f u oever, 
(with the aspirate h, f u hoevere); ^.^. within you a long- 
ing for, a greedy desire for ; part. pres. oioeveren^ uve- 
Ten, to covet ; whence I suspect, the lat. avere, in the 
same sense, and dXsoavarus (mital. avaro, in fir. avare\ 
greedy, covetous, miserly ; unduly desirous of having 
and keeping. Derived by Johnson firom homSj which, 
he says, is a Welsh word ! 
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" Some fiery devil hovers in the sky 

" And pours down mischief." Shakesp. 

^* The truth and certainty is seen, and the mind foil} 

'^ possesses itself of it; in the other it only hovers 

** about it." Locke. 

A piGifY; a strikingly undersized Human Being; 
3eems, er big nC hij ; q.e. it 's wrong to apply the term 
big to him ; that 's one to whom the word big cannot 
be justly applied; and the word hij (he) infers of itself 
the Human Being and no other ; p and h are dialecti- 
cally interchanging consonants. By others derived firom 
the lat. 9A}Bciiye pygmceus^ and that frqm the gt.pug-^ 
maios, in the import of little, small, diminutive either 
in relation to sixji^ts high, or else to the fabled people 
who battled with Cranes to prevent these birds eating 
them instead of their usual prey the Frogs. Pugmee 
is the gr. term iovfist [in lat, pugntia], and pugmaios, 
another for standing, marking, making siig fists high, 
but is of a much later date in that language. With us 
the word is a substantive, and singly means an unusually 
undersized person, without any reference to inches, fist 
lengths, or any ideal liliputian race of beings, but is a 
term truly belonging to the Teutonick idiom. It is £ai 
more probable the lat. and gr. forms are dialectical mo- 
difications of the Teutonick phrase. Pygmoea mrgo, is 
an undersized maiden, young female ; pygmoeus heU 
lator, an undei-sized warrior ; but in neither case with 
allusion to a six fists high one ; nor to the one which a 
Crane would mistake for a frog and try to eat up. The 
original phrase merely impUes, the one in point is any 
thing but big, tall, large, gigantick, and is an ironical, 
but not sarcastick expression, of one to the other at 
seeing the object here intended. Johnson defines it, 
'^ a small nation, fitbled to be devoured by the Cranes ; 
*' thence any thing mean or inconsiderable ; it should 
" be written with an y, pygmy," / but omits telling thp 
source of such name adopted for such nation. To 
CLEAVE (formerly to clevej carrying with it the con- 
trasting import^ of to stick to, to fidher^ to, along with 
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that of to disjoin, to split, to separate ; in that of to stick 
tOy it is the dutch klpven^ kleveuy to stick to, to fix to, 
to glue \^0Tmet\j to glerte] to ; the suhstantive of which 
is kleve^ lime, as in bird-lime, gluten, glue, uid also 
Icleve^ kleveVy Ivy, as the adhering shrub, tnse; and is 
the ellipsis of klever-hooniy the adhering tree. In the 
impo.-t of to disjoin, split, chink; it is kUewn^ to cut, 
to separate, to split; hence our cloven, as in the 
phrase cloveri'foot ; as well as our adjective ehfjer^ 
as in the phrase clever pe^sony that is the one 
who discriminates, distinguishes, keeps separate the 
points, subjects, objects in view in an ai'gument, rea- 
soning matter ; one who does not confound the points 
in question, but makes them distinct, keeps them clear of 
each other. I am not awaie of any word analogous in 
either sense, sound, or form with clever which belongs 
to the lat. gr. ital. or fr. dialects, except clvoery which is 
the term of the fr. lapidary y jeweller for splitting the 
diamond instead of grinding, cutting it in his usual way, 
and which requires extreme skill and nicety to do with- 
out risk of destroying the stone. Jolmson says ** clener 
" is a low word, scarcely ever used but in burlesque or 
" conversation ; and applied to any thing a man likes, 
" without a settled meaning;" having fii^st asserted it's 
etymology was uncertain. 

^^ The man has a clever pen, it must be owned."«^d!i». 
^' I can 't but think it would sound more clever, 
" To me and to my heirs for ever." Pope. 
** The girl was a right clever wench as ever was.*' 

Arhuthnot, 
When Johnson did not light upon an etymology for 
a word which suited his iancy, his usual escape is 
terming it a loifo one, and denying it even a parent 
or birthright; as if a word couid come into use, 
existence without a ground, cause, meaning or reason 
for it's so doing. Even the unpremeditated sigh of 
pain and exclamation of alarm have a self evident ground 
for the utterance of them. Old Nick ; a well known 
expression, implying t^ie devil ; but not used in serious 
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discourse, nor in a sermon, nor in a parliamentary speech, 
&c. ; seems, hold 'n ijck ; the being to be put into a 
bottomless hole, pit answers the object, hits the mark, 
goes to the point ; impljdng, answers the inventor's 
(Friar's) purpose, obtains him influence and means of 
living, by frightening his scholars, those of his academy, 
and is as the expression of the Heathen ^oxon in rela- 
tion to the Friar's devil, for he had none of his own. 
Hold ^n ifck (h no letter) sounds old Nick ; ijcky 
mark, object ; }u>ld^ past part of holen^ to put into a 
hole of indefinite, undefined depth, size. And to nick, 
as to hit the mark in view, to attain the object desired ; 
seems, toe ^n ijck ; q.e, to ^o into the mark, to hit it, 
arrive at it, and thus to obtam the object intended to ob- 
tain. The nick oftimey\&y\y&i the moment ; and to nick, 
as to notch, is to make the mark intended, and grounds 
in the same original expression. The over-righteous 
Johnson has not catalogued the word ni$k in it 's rela- 
tion to DevU ; and in it 's sense of the exact point of 
time, moment, he deems it the Teutonick nicke [twink- 
ling of the eye] the part. pres. of nicken, to wink the 
eye ; the nick^ as the winniug throw, cast of the dice^ 
he deems the fir. niche^ a ludicrous trick ; and nickj as 
a slight indentation with the knife he says, is a corrup- 
tion of nock or notch /// 
** Though dame fortune seem to smile 
" And leer upon him for a while; 
" She '11 after aliow him in the nick 
*' Of all his glories a dog-trick." Hudibras. 
" Come, seven 's the main, 
" Cries Ganymede ; the usual trick 
** Seven, slur a six, eleven a nick." Prior. 
** His master preaches patience, and the while 
*^ His man with scissars nicks him like a fool." 

Shakesp. 
A RI6HTS0US MAN ; he who is ruled by the consciou- 
nes8 of what is due to the omniscient and benevo- 
lent Author of his existence; he whose whole rule 
o£ life is cu^cordant to such internal assurance ; seems. 
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er rye te ho u *8 rrCan ; q,e. that which rules 
you is the innate assurance of the coming from 
and the returning to Heaven, and thus the one who 
acts according to his in-horn conscience of heing 
such creature, heing, person ; a phrase which resounds 
into a righteous man, Johnson thinks righteoim a 
corrupted pronunciation of the obsolete rightwise ; hut 
does not tell us by what rule of dialectical solution ; and 
is a mere fancy of his own ; ryt f ho u 's sounds righte' 
0U8. A right; an indefeisible claim, privilege, pre- 
rogative ; seems, er ryt ; q.e, there that which is ruled, 
regulated, according to custom, the due order of things, 
precedent ; ryt, the past part, of ryen, to regulate, rule, 
m reference to the ordained constitution, existence of 
things here below. / ?iave a right to do this, implies, 
I have an indisputable, indefeisible claim to do the act 
in point. And in the adjective sense, lie is right, im- 
plies, he does what is according to the due order of 
things. Johnson derives the word from the Dutch recht, 
but that is Justice, that which is due from man to man, 
administered by man, and established by man, differs 
according to locality, may, in regard to natural 
right or law, be erroneous, wrong, and seems to ground 
in echten, to prescribe, direct, order, also to fix, bind. 
An obsolete term for Law, in dutch, is echt ; in its ad- 
jective sense lawfuU, legitimate ; also straight, upright. 
Our term right hand ; seems, rye f hand ; q.e. ready 
for rule, for that which is ruled it by the mind to do; 
for which the left-hand is simply an occasional substi- 
tute ; but the dutch recht-hand, seems as, rechte hand; 
q.e, the directing hand, that by which we point to the 
object in view ; rechte, part. pres. of rechten, in the 
import of to direct, and no one points with the left-hand^ 
while he has the use of the other. Nor is it by any rule 
of analogy, conceivable how recht becomes, either in 
sound or letter right, as according to Johnson it should 
do. Birth-right ; all that is ordained, ruled by Inrth^ 
all that birth brings with it ; seems, heurte ryt, q,e. 
ruled, ordained by accident, a concern in which he 
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had no hand, nor any means of altering, changing ; 
and Birth ; seems, heurte^ q, e. accident, chance ; 
a concern with which the father and mother had 
something to do ; but with regard to the offspring, 
the one most interested in thesSfair, sheer chance; a 
mere happening, event; and. so it is in the ship-man's 
birth, as his place in the ship, that appropriated to his 
use ; that which lot, chance bestows on him. BeurtBy 
sounds hirty now by us pronounced htrth^ the th not 
belonging to the former stage of our national tongue. 
Birth, has nothing to do, in meaning, with being born, 
no relation to parturition. Child-birth, merely im- 
plies a time, turn, accident, chance of extreme suffering 
in relation to the mother in point ; and is, schie yld 
heurte ; q.e. the time, event, chance that makes the one 
in point, the mother almost mad, beside herself, in allu- 
sion to the pain, pangs, then endured ; and the pangs 
of childbirth is a national phrase. Beurte, geheurtCy 
geboorte, accident, chance ; also, turn, as when we say, 
it is my turn^ and mean it is my lot, chance. Schie 
yld sounds as we pronounce Child ; for which term, 
see vol. I, p. 69 of this Suppl, A shift; as the im- 
dermost garment of the Woman ; seems, er schift ; q.e. 
parts error, sin, fault, failing ; implying parts, cuts off 
&om the sight, eye, view that which was the cause of 
the original sin, in reference to the Eve-affair ; and is 
as said by the Heathen Saxon to his fellow jeeringly , in re- 
gard to its being one of the many, to him new and astound^ 
mg stories, of the Missionary. The dutch term for both 
shift and shirt is hemhd ; and which like the fr. and ital. 
has but a same term for both ; the fr. chemise^ implies 
both, and so does the ital. camicia. A shift, in the sense 
of another means than the one originally intended ; and 
thus the parting from that for another, is the same word, 
and the pres. tense of schiften, to part from, to divide, 
to set asunder ; we say, he made shift to do it, and mean, 
he found out a way to do it, implying the failure of the 
originally intended means, consequent parting from it, 
and adoption of another which succeeded. To %hift 
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your place J is to part from the place where you was, to 
go to another. Schtften^ aeMffen^ has also the impOTt 
of to turn, change from milk into butter. Johnson says 
to shifty is of no certain origin ! and defines a shifty the 
linen of the woman ; but gives no etymology. The 
fig-leaf of Etc, was as much the ahtft of Eve, as that 
now used by the pres^it race of her Sex ; imd so is 
the little apron of the female Hottentot. 
^* Grod clepith forth to him in sundry wise, 
** And everich has of God a proper gift, 
** Some this, some that, as him ^lUteth shift ! Cham. 

*A8 it pleases kim to divide among his creatures, part it among 
them ; bestow it on each. To clepe^ is the same word with the dutch 
kleppen, klnfmen^ to sound to announce by sound, and thus to speak 
out, when referring to the Human Being. 

The source of schiften^ schifferiy seems in aeMe^-eny 
whence schicden^ to part,divide, split,and sehieden^toae-' 
parate,to depart. Common place ; as that which has been 
repeatedly said, heard by every one ; nothing new ; in 
form of word and letter, an unmeaning phrase, sheer 
nonsense; seems, kom nC ho *n pice's; q.e. the Cup 
(Chalice of the Friar) is the true trick for Heaven, 
taking a sup of his Cup, says the Friar, is the only thing 
you can do that will ensure you Heaven ; implying of 
course conversion to the Papal Faith by the Heatiben 
Saxon. And thus as the stuff the Missionary was con- 
tinually dinning in the ears of the truly religious Saxon, 
a type of that which he was continually hearing 
the repetition of usqtce ad rumseam^ and eventu^ 
ally with him eommon place stuff; a sense the 
sound-travesty of the phrase has retained to this 
day. Kom m' ho 'n, sounds common ; plee ^s^ place. 
A VICE ; a feult, a default, a bad habit, an acting against 
natural feeling ; seems, er w' yse ; q,e. there that which 
is abhorrent, excites disgust, disapprobation ; but in the 
sense of the well-known instrument of Ihe woitehop, it 
seems, er w* hye 's ; q,e, there that which is the woikingy 
<hat by which the work is done, doing; ^ no letter, eadi 
phrase has a same utterance, however distinct in import ; 
suid tnce, in viceroy, V\c^i^<sat^ vice-admiral, &C.9 is 
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the same word with the latter phrase, in the sense of the 
one who actually does the work, requisite business in 
the absence of the other, the principal ; hence the lat. 
vice J vicem (instead of, in place of); and from the 
first form of phrase possibly the lat. vitium ; and cer- 
tainly the fr. vice, in the same sense. Johnson derives 
ince in the moral sense from the lat. mtiuniy and in the 
mechanical import, from what he calls the dutch t^i^V, but 
there is no such word. A rebuke ; a reprimand, a re- 
proof; seems^ er rife buk ; q,e. there's the order of 
things, bow to it; Uiis the rule, regulation, bend to it, 
yield to it, conform to it ; ai^d is as mat said by the well- 
conducted-one to the ill-conducted-one. Buk, the im- 
perat. of huhen^ hueken^ to bend, to bow, to incline. 
Er r^Cy sound a re ; huky buke. Hence the verb to 
rebuke J derived by Johnson from the fr. rdxmcher (to 
recork a bottle)! 

** Bebuke and dread correction wait on us 
" And they shall do their office." Shakesp, 
^^ Rebukes and chiding to children should be in gravci 
" and dispassionate words." Locke. 

A reprieve ; a respite, suspension of the sentence 
denounced upon the criminal ; seems, er rpe '/? rj/w; 
q,e. there rule quite effaced, done away with ; in this 
case, that which is due regulation is abolished; in allu- 
sion to the suspending the execution of that which the. 
law of the land had decided by final judgment, sentence; 
and which in fact a reprieve is in the strictest sense, 
let the sentence be subsequently executed or not ; rifve^ 
substantized part. pres. of rijveriy wHjveny vrijverij tp 
rub out, demolish, crush, destroy ; '/? HjvCj sounds 
prieve ; rye, re, Johnson derives the term from the fr. 
reprendre (to retake) ; but the word implies simply a 
suspension as to time, and not the retaking ox recalling 
the ultimate execution of* the sentence decreed. People 
are and may be executed subsequently to a reprieve ; 
besides how is the word to be distilled out oi reprendre % 
there 's no analogy either in sound or sense. 
*^ I hope it is some pardon or reprieve 
" For Claudio." Shakesp, 
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'' Hub morning Sir John Hotham was to die, a re- 

^* PRiEVE was sent to stispend the execution for three 

" days^ Clarendon. 

" All that I ask is but a short RepRievE, 

" Till I forget to love and learn to grieve." Dryd. 

A WANTON ; seems, er roan toon ; q,e, the display of 
the idle one; in him, her, the effects of having nothing 
to do is completely exhibited ; in reference to the vitious 
or ridiculous pursuits of the opulent one in point ; and 
thus to the misapplication both of time and means de- 
monstrated by the person meant. Metaphorically used 
also in respect to the well pastured unworked cattle. 
Wan^ idle, also empty, vain ; whence the lat. vantis^ 
empty, futile, false, imaginary ; toon^ exhibition. Hence 
the adj. wanton^ the verb to foantofi^ and the subst. 
wantonnesSy in dutch hrooddronkenheid ; q. e, intoxi^ 
cation from abundance of bread, provision, and in fact, 
the strict equivalent in point of sense of our wantonness. 
The word nas posed the dictionary makers ; Junius 
suggests the phrase want one ; Johnson and Skynner 
doubt its authenticity, but offer nothing better. If^ant 
one ! why that 's. the type of moderation ; no nmnber 
satisfies a true wanton, A wanton is the Sultan in 
the Seraglio; a glutton at a feast ! 
^' An old WANTQN will be doating upon women, when he 
." can scarce see without spectacles." 

South^s sermons, 
" Men grown wanton hy prosperity ^ 
" Studied new arts of luxury and ease." Shikesp, 
" Note a wild and wantqn herd, 
" Or race of youthfull unhandled colts 
" Fetching mad bounds." Idem, 
" Her unadorned golden tresses wove 
*' Dishevell 'd, but in wanton ringlets wav 'd. Milton, 
." The spirit of wantonness i§ scar *d out of him." 

Shakesjf, 

Sick [spelt by Chaucer sike'] ; the dutch sieck m 

the same sense ; apparently grounding in s^ge^ part. 

jpres. of sijgen^ to sink, to go down^, to Recede tp &U 
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away, to be infirm. He is sick oflife^ he is sick from 
life, living ; from the endurance of existence in this 
world. But the known phrase o£ he is as sick as a dog; 
seems, hy i^se as-sieck as er doge ; q,e, a state of hor- 
ror for the Heathen Saxon (HeU for the non-papist) is 
that which avails for food the food-sick one, the de- 
vouring one (a Saxon type of the Friar &om his listless 
rapacity and abstinence from all labour or due means of 
obtaining it). As-sieck, food-sick, is formed as in man* 
sieck (longing for the man; in relation to the woman); 
houTor-siecky longing for, sick for marriage^ ; speUsiech 
[fond of play, gambling), &c. ; rest explamed. He is 
sick qfpfaySy operas, halls, 8fc,, implies, he sinks undev 
the endurance of being at them. To sigh ; seems, fu 
^s hye ; q.e. something is tormenting you, fretting, vexing 
you ; and thus that which produces the inarticulate ex- 
pression of it from the lungs ; fu, sounds to, 's hye^ 
as we pronounce sigh. Derived by Johnson from the 
dutch sa£chten, to soften, to mitigate ; but to sigh is to 
express the sense of grief, pain, not to alleviate it ; that 
depends upon the means of riddance from the cause. 
" Of wenchis would I berin them on hond 
*' When that for sike unnethis might he stond, 
** Yet tiklid I his herte, for that he 
•* Wenid I had of him so ^ete cheerte : 
** I swore that all my walkmg out by night, 
** Was to espy wenchis that he dight." Chaucer, 
*^ What a SIGH is there ! the heart is sorely charg'^dP 

Shakespeare. 
To REMEMBER ; secms, fu rije mk 'm herv ; ^.^. the 
making use within yourself of the lot which comes into 
existence with yourself; the inward recourse to that en- 
dowment which is. bom with you, and in fact memory 
seems the earliest of all our mental Acuities and entirely 
independent of the others ; the original phrase sounds 
to remember, and has been subsequently adopted as a 
verb from fu resounding into the infinitive article to ; 
and has been modified accordingly in use. Johnson 
derives the term from the old french remembrer (now 
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supplanted hj resouvenirj ; but that's our own woid ; 
as IS also the Italian rimembrarenow ricordare, 
** Let them have their wages duly paid, 
** And something over, to remember me,** Shakesp. 

To RECALL ; to recollect ; seems, fu rife kalle ; q.e, 
to say to withm yourself that which is allotted you ; to 
bring into use the mental faculty bom with you ; and 
to recall to mind; seems, fu rife kalle fu meynd; 
q,e. to say to within yourself the opinion you had formed 
to the extent of the &culty allotted you ; to recollect a 
former forgotten opinion, thought; in literal import 
absurd, though a usual expression carrying the sense of 
the original form of which it is a sound-sense travesty. 
But TO RECALL, in the meaning of to revoke ; seems, 
toe rije kalle ; q. e, the saying that which was the rule 
is at an end ; announcing that which was settled, ruled 
is now no more, done away with ; and in this sense we 
say, his sentence was recalled^ that is, his doom was 
revoked, annulled. Kalle, part. pres. of kallen^ callen, 
to say, to speak, to announce; fu, to within yourself; 
toe, at an end, excluded ; used as a verb by the same rule 
as stated in the foregoing article. 
*^ It is strange the soul should never once recal over 
" any of its pure native ideas, before it borrowed any 
*' thing &'om the bodt/: never any other ideas, but what 
" derive their original from that.*' Locke. 
*^ 'Tis done, and since 'tis done, 'tis past recal ; 
" And since 'tis past recal, must be forgotten.** 

Dryden. 
The french rappeller [to recollect] is a literal transla- 
tion of our to^ recall, recal. 

Sillt; weak-minded, in regard to the human being; 
and when used in regard to any thing else, it is in the 
same relation ; a silly performance, refers to the per- 
former, actor, author, not to the act or writing itself; 
seems, sieUlije ; q.e. the mind lapsing, failing, in regard 
to that which is done when the term is used ; formerly 
spelt sely, selie, and then seem s, se lije ; q, e. self laps- 
ing, Ailing at tlxe point in qtiiestion, whidi comes to the 
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same thing; sivl, mind, soul ; se^ self; lye^ part. pres. 
of li^eUy linden, to lapse, to pass away, prmterlahij 
transire. Derived by Johnson from the german seligy 
the dutch salig^ blessed, lucky ; probably as the one in 
a state exempting from all responsibility both as to here 
and hereafter ; an idioty fool, in a substantive sense. 
In Turkey the person of such is held as sacred and 
assured of Heaven, as incapable of sin or crime in re- 
spect to responsibility. But what can that have to do 
with either sillj/ or selj/f Is it to be inferred that being a 
Fooly an Idiot can alone insure Heaven for an hereafter ! 
The expression is that of the Heathen Saxon whose na- 
ture-inspired Faith was that all Mankind returned to the 
Maker that sent them here, both the wise and the foolish. 
That He who created him was the Sponsor both here 
and hereafter for his creatures. 
** Ben there then none other resemblaunce, 
** That ye may liken your parables to, 
" But if a SELY wife be one of tho." Cfhaticer. 
" These sely clerkis ben ftill faste yronne 
*' Towards the fenn, both Aleine and eke John.*' 

Idem, 

» " After long storms 

** In dread of death and dangerous dismay 

" With which my silly hark was tossed sore 

" I do at length descry the happy shore." Spenser, 

A sillyhow ; a membranous fragment covering the 
head of some children at their birth ; held, even now, aa 
an emblem of ftiture luck, prosperity, happiness, and 
purchased, when dried, by the superstitious vulgar of the 
nurse or mother, as a sort of Heaven-insuring amulet ; 
seems, er siel-lije ho uw ; q. e. there, a lapse, failure in 
the mind in thinking this will be the getting Heaven for 
you ; and is as that said by the Saxon to some weaked- 
neaded superstitious Female, upon seeing her lay by, as 
a sort of relick, this caul-like piece of skin. Johnson 
thinks it the compound of the german seliff (^^PPy) 
and hooft (head). 
^^ Great conceits are raised of the membranous cov^rin^ 
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'' called the sillyhow, sometimes found about the 
''heads of children upon their birth.'' 

Brown's vulvar errors, 

INN SIGJSrS. 

See the articles Inn Si(/ns in vol. I. ». 78, 138, 144, 
and 241 of the First Vol, of thia Supplement^ for 
both rationale and instances. 

The tumble down dick ; t'hij font hij el douwe^n 
dick ; q, e, for him who is done up (&tigued) there is 
that within which will suit any stomach (suitable for 
any one's di^stion) in abundance. T'om, done up, 
finished by either travelling or work ; douwe, part. pres. 
of douroeny to digest, concoquere (to concoct) ; dwk^ 
a good deal, in plenty. T'om hij el^ sounds tumble. 
Now pictorialized by a boy tumbling down ! The pig 
AND WHISTLE ; fhij ^p Mjff, hand wis t'el ; q, e, let a 
man be done up by hard work, there's that at hand which 
will make him another person [revive him to what he 
was before ; set him up again]. ^Fhijg^ sounds j9t]^; 
ely another person, man ; also, something else. The 
GOLDEN ANCHOR ; t'h^ gold hen anche der ; q, e, for 
the one who leaves this place [house] it has availed him 
something above mere sitting [remaining] still (in re- 
ference to the fare and treatment he has met within). 
Goldy prset. of gelden^ to avail, to be of value to; 
fmcke^ part pres. of ancken^ to remain fixed, still, im- 
moveable ; h no letter ; gold hen^ sounds golden ; 
ancke o^cTj anchor. The ship and shovel; thije 
schie ^p hand schoe wel; q.e, for the one almost 
knockea up by travelling that which will cure the foot 
is at hand here (in allusion to the Pedestrian Passenger of 
that day). Schoe^ schoen^ the sole of the foot, solea; 
also its cover, the shoe, Schoe welf sounds shovel, 
there being no v in the Teutonick Dialect, except as re- 
presenting ihef The mitre ; fhif myte er ; q, e, if 
he has but a farthing here's a place for him (implying a 
reception &)r the poor traveller as well as the richer). 
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te^ an ancient coin of the lowest value, corre8(>ondi]:^ 
1 the obolus of the Roman : date oholum Belisario 
'Q the old beheggared General your farthing, some- 
ig, anything], myte and our mite as the least por- 
i of any thing are a same word ; and so is the dutch 
ter and our mitre ^ formerly the functional head-cover 
the bishop, now the crest of his arms. The i sounds 
y in mitre. The blue anchor; t'hij bif ijle u 
ke o'er ; q, e, for the one done up by hastening on 
re's something more than a mere resting (implying 
usual mesns of refreshment for the traveller). B^ 
u, sounds hltie, Thb tinker ahd budget; fhij 

ker hand by u Jet ; q.e. let the traveller turn to 
lin here and you will at once have close by you some 
i (something to eat). Ker^ the imperative of keren^ 
urn round, in, out ; fin ker^ sounds tinker ; hij u 
, as we pronounce hudgety where the c^ has no sound, 

the ^ that of the^\ The phcenix; fhyej^n 
8 ; q. e, for the dainty (nice, dand}) traveller I am 
one [implying, that wfll suit, please his taste]. Ick^ 

1 here as the Landlord of the Inn ; Jijny refined, in 
ird to taste, food. F^x^ iek^s^ sounds as we pronoimce 
xnix. The fox and geese ; fhye focke^s Juind 
e : q, e, for the traveller accommodation along with 

style, proper manner, such as he could wish. 
^ke's sounds Fox ; gijse^ GeesCy and is the same 
d with the french guise and our now obsolete gttyse 
inner) ; focke^ the part. pres. oi focUeny to suit, to 
Dmmodate. The chequers ; fhije schicke uer^s; 
for the traveller here's that which is suiting for you, 
^mmodation for him ; schicke^ part. pres. of schick- 
to suit, to accommodate. From the original phrase 
ing an analogous utterance with eheckereSy a former 
n for that on which the game of chess, drafts was play- 
the pictorial representative of the original phrase, its 
1, is now the painting of the Draft or Chess-board. 

2 dolphin; fhije dolefijn; q, e. for the traveller 
3nd to losing the way ; implying let him come in, and 
thall be told the right way of going where he intends ; 
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and refers to the roadless state of the Country of 
that day. Dole^ part. pres. of dolen, to mistake, to 
get out of the right path, way, road, to err ; J^'w, end, 
fine, Jinis. The bear and ragged-staff ; fhife b^ 
erre hand V Juige g\j eed '« f affe ; q, e, for the tra- 
veller the losing his way along with the promise of hav- 
ing to sleep under a hedge is set aside, prevented here, 
by his coming in here ; implying, he is sure of a bed 
and being put right as to the way lo where he wishes to 
go. HagCy haegey hedge, even now often the resource 
of the pauper-pedestrian for his night's rest. Bij errCy 
sounds hear: r hage gij eed, ragged ; *8 f affey staff. 
The spread eagle; fMje; spiereddehifgeijl: q.e. 
to the traveller; let him spy salvation from the 
vexation of hard work, travelling on ; hijgey part. pres. 
of hifgeUy to pant, gasp, a usual effect of foot-travelling 
and continued hard work ; spie redde, sounds spread : 
h^ge pi, eagle, h no letter. The eagle and child; 
fhif Jdjge ijle hand sehie heyhl ; q. e, for the traveller 
gasping from his hard work the means that cures all 
this is at hand (implying at the place where this inscrip- 
tion is seen ; but it should always be borne in mind that 
the imperat. inn [let him come in ; come in) in the termi- 
nal of all these notices. The Jacob's well; fhpef ee 
Jcohhe 's well ; q,e. with the traveller (hard working one) 
the constant rule should be the cup makes him well, sets 
him to rights (implying which be is sure of her^) ; koHbey 
koppe, a Cup, that is, what it holds, its liquor, drink; 
we say, he is fond oftlve Cup, and mean he's a drinker, 
drunkard, toper ; /^e kobhe'Sy soimds Jacob's, The 
Maid's head ; fhije mede's hepd ; q, e, the being tu*ed, 
brought to a state of panting, blowing belongs to the 
state of the traveller [implying, then come in here and 
refresh); mede '«, sounds Maid's; heifd. Head, 
The square and compass ; fhpe^s kuwe er hand kom 
pa^sse : q, e, for the traveller here is the means of eating 
along with suitable drink ; here you will find your meat 
and drink suited to your means, pocket, and thus in refer- 
ence to all classes oi \xa.\dkr8; koniy jug^ tankard; 
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of drink ; '« kurve er^ sounds square, Thb whits 
r ; t'hye w'Tiyt Jiarrt ; q, e. for the traveller who 
;s, breathes hard this is the place stopped at; for 
Dut-of breath one here's where people stay at, the 
il house for so doing ; liari% part, praet. of harren^ 
ay at, remain at, and sounds Heart, The magpib 

STUMP ; fhife mage ^p hye hand stompe ; q, e. 
he traveller whose maw, stomach is upon the point 
»eing troublesome here's at hand the means of taking 
^dge off, of blunting the sharpness of its hunger; 
%pe^ part. pres. of stompen^ to blunt, hehetare, 

CROWN AND magpie; t^hij kroene hand nmge^p 
; q, e. for the groaning one, the one with a grumb- 
gut there's that which will put an end to this vexa- 
s state at hand, to be had here ; kroene^ part. pres. 
^nen^dX^o groenen, to groan; 'p%^, sound sjtn^; 
'e, mag. The crown and sugar loaf; fh^ 
3ne hand, schuw gakW el hof; q. e, assistance^fot 
^roaning, tiring one ; shy, avoid the going on thet'e 
lother house; and thus an inscription recommending 
house it was inscribed on as preferable to any other 
her on. Schuw, imperat. of schuwen, schowen, 
ike care of, to fly from, to avoid; ^ae,part. pres. of 
% to go on ; hof, house. Schuro ^ae'r,*sound8 as 
)ron ounce sugar, vih\(^ is as if it was s^ishugar ; 
r el hof, gar loaf The brass knocker ; fhije 
ise noch er ; q, e. for the traveller here's to be had 
1 to the amount of a feast; he will have in this 
se what's as good as a treat ; hrasse, part. pres. of 
^sen, to feast, epulari; noch,\ewGa to the point, 
al to, where the ch sounds ck. The bull's* head ; 
} hulse heij'd ; q, e, as soon as you knock, rap it is 
to work ; you have but to give the least signal, and 
nee we set about to do what you want, to attend to 
r order' Bulse, part. pres. of huhen, to strike, rap, 
ck, with the knuckle by way of notice for attention; 
ince the latin pulsarc, and perhaps our owapulse^ 
ontinued beating, striking, as well as the dutm pals 
he same import and the veihpolsen^ to beat out^tA 
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Strike firom, pulsare^ detrudere ; p and h being inter- 
changing consonants. The pied bull ; fh^e peyd, 
hulle ; q, e, the commission here is that the traveller 
is to be satisfied, have what he wants ; pef/d, past part 
oi peyen^payeriy to content, sounds /?iet^; hulle ^ com- 
mission diploma, authority to act. The black boys ; 
t^hije hlyck hoeije's ; q, e, to the traveller ! see here's 
an abode for you, a place for you to abide at ; hlyck^ 
the imperative of hlycken^ to make apparent, to make to 
be seen, visible, and sounds black ; as ooetje'Sy does hoy 8^ 
The three nuns; fhije tier' hi^ noe 'n's; q. e. the 
traveller succeeds, by coming here, in getting what he 
wants ; tiere^ pres. pot. of tieren, to succeed, to prosr 
per; to attain what is required ; no^'n '^, sounds as we 
pronounce NunSy where the u \b as in gun^ tunyfun^ 
tuhy not as in trttCy cluey tuherousy scrupulous ; tier* 
hif, sounds t?Mree. The brown jug ; fhije hij rouw*n 
j'heug ; q, e. for the traveller, along with repose, rest 
somethinff that will make him delighted, happy ; in re- 
lation to the effect of strong liq^uor upon the wearied 
one ; heuffy heugCy state of delight, a state every one 
would [be in if he could, a choice state; hproun>*n^ 
sounds hrown ; fheug, jug ; and I have no doubt is 
the origin of the term^'e^^, as the container of a source 
of pleasure ; though Johnson grounds it in the danish 
juggCy which appears the same word, and at all events 
is no etymology of the term. TpE five bells; fh^ 
vee Huyve hij el 's ; q. e. if, besides yourself, you have 
cattle and wife here's the means of setting them apart, 
the proper means of disponing of each, stable and bed- 
room; liee JSuyvCy sounds j^tj^; hy eVSy hells. The 
JACK JN THE HOLE ; t'h^ fhocke in fhij hoele ; q, e. 
have done with digging for ever, it brings on you an un- 
easy state, tires you, wears you ; implying, come in here 
and refresh. Evidently the sign of a public house for the 
labourer of that day ; hockey part. pres. of Jtackeriy to 
dig, cut up the ground, hoelCy part. pres. of hoeleuy tq 
he in pain. The Angel; t'h^e ee'nfeel; q. e.ioxiht 
bead working oue ti^e oi^ei of th^e dc^ is he should takf^ 
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some strong beer within him ; implying which is to be 
had here ; ee *nf eel, sounds as we pronounce angel. 
The eight bells ; fhij ee heet bif eeVs ; q, e. the 
heat experienced as a matter of course by the traveller 
is got rid of by ale ; impl3ring which he may have here ; 
ee lieet, sounds eight. The gut earl of Warwick ; 
fhije gij hye er eel of waer w' ick ; q.e. the wearying 
sensation which comes on, when traveUing, is taken off 
by strong beer, that's as true as I am what I am ; as I 
am here; gij hye, sounds Guy; er eel, earl. The 
GEORGE AND BLUE BOAR; fktjef kooT* je hand h^ 
tile uho er ; q.e. for the traveller that which is suitable 
for him is at hand along with a drink ready in an instant, 
at once for you ; f hoar' je, sounds as we pronounce 
george ; by i/le w, blue. Tae coach and horses ; 
fhi; kouw hische, hand hoor' sy '« ; q. e. for the one 
whose jaw is in a state of excitement all that is suitable 
is at hand here ; for him who is hungry what may satis- 
fy is to be had here; hische^ part. pres. of hischen, 
hitschen, to excite, instigate; kouw hische, sounds 
coach : hoor* sy '^, horses. The rose and crown ; 
fhije rouw^s hand kroene ; q.e. for the traveller here's 
repose when he is upon the point of tiring, groaning 
from fatigue; rouro's, sounds rose; kroene^ crown. 
The ROYAL OAK ; fhije V oye ael oock ; q. e. for the 
traveller here's mutton and also ale; his dinner and 
strong beer to drink at it"; o^e, sheep, oms ; W otjea^eU 
sounds royal ; eel, ael, ale. The bee-hive ; t'hy by 
hye heve ; q. e. for you when you leave off labouring 
here's something that will elevate you, that which will 
be the raising of your spirits ; h^ve, part pres. of heten, 
to elevate, to give a lift to ; by hye heve, sounds bee^ 
hive, the second h no letter. The Yeoman ; i'hyeje 
ho nCan ; q. e. for the hard-working one here's that 
which brings along with the feel of being in Heaven, 
that which induces the idea of Elysium, of complete 
content, happiness ; h no letter, both in letter and sound 
the phrase iajeoman, yeoman. The walnut tree; 
fhife m' al nut f rye ; q. e. for the traveller all that 
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can be of use to him is the order of the day here, all 
ready for him ; nut, utility, advantage, accommodation; 
f rpe, sounds tree. The fish akd kettle ; fhi)e vits 
hand kittele ; q, e. for the traveller here's something 
at hand for tickling his &ncy, that will please his taste; 
kittele, the part. pres. of kittelen, ketielen, ketelen (to 
tickle) sounds as we i)ronounce kettle ; vits, [at once 
quick, in haste, as quick as lightening] sounds Jish, 
The pound and stock; thpe poeye u ^nd hand 
stock ; q, e, when drink is within you its as good as a 
staff for the traveller; when you have had your liquor 
here it's a support for the rest of journey ; stock, sta£^ 
walking stick; poepe u *nd. Bounds pound. The true 
SUN ; fhpe f rue soen ; q. e. for the traveller on the 
point of distress, fatigue, that which will redeem him, 
save him from it (is to be had here) ; rue, rouwe, dis- 
tress ; soen (redemption ; also consolation) sounds 
sun. The george and vulture; fhijf ho&r' je 
hnnd vul fu er ; q. e. for the traveller all that is re- 
quisite is at hand, here's that which will fill you, give 
you a belly full ; vul, vol, faiil,plenus ; vul fu er, sounds 
vulture. The roe-buck; fhpe 'r hoe heuck; q.c. 
for the traveller here's the means of making the belly 
rise out, become more prominent, in allusion to the 
filling, stuffing it with viands and drink ; hoe, part, pres* 
of ho-en, hogen, hoogen, to make higher, more promi- 
nent ; W hoe, sounds Roe, h no letter. Always in re- 
ference to the implied empty belly of the traveller 'tiD 
filled at the Inn in point. The falcon; fhijefae^ 
Jconne ; q. e. an end to the traveller's knowing, being 
aware of a felling off, foiling in point of power of goii^ 
on, tiring, wearing out; implying by coming in here 
that feeling is put an end to by the means of the refresh- 
ment which will be afforded him ; fael konne, sound* 
falcon ; t\ te, toe^ excluded, at an end; konne, know- 
ladge, scientia. The globe ; fhi^e gloe^pe : q. e. ^ox 
the knocked up traveller the means of bringing up sT- 
dour; here in reference to going on ; an ardour for o^ 
object y is zeal to aitaixi ^u object ; glok, part pres. of 
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can be of use to him is the order of the day here, all 
ready for him ; nut^ utility, advantage, accommodation; 
f rpe^ sounds tree. The fish and kettle ; fli^e vits 
hand kittele ; q. e, for the traveller here's something 
at hand for tickling his &ncy, that will please his taste; 
Icitteley the part. pres. of kittelen, ketteleriy ketelen (to 
tickle) sounds as we pronounce kettle ; vits^ [at once 
quick, in haste, as quick as hghtening] sounds Jish. 
The pound and stock; fhpe jpoei/e u *nd hand 
stock ; q, e, when drink is witnin you its as good as a 
staff for the traveller; when you have had your liquor 
here it's a support for the rest of journey ; stocky stafi^ 
walking stick; poeife u *ndy sounds pound. The true 
SUN ; fh^e f rue soen ; q, e, for the traveller on the 
point of distress, fatigue, that which will redeem him, 
save him from it (is to be had here) ; rue^ roume^ dis- 
tress ; soen (redemption ; also consolation) sounds 
sun. The george and vulture ; t^htj f hoor^ je 
hnnd vul fu er ; q. e. for the traveller aU that is re- 
quisite is at hand, here's that which will fill you, give 
you a belly &11 ; vul, vol, fx\}l,plenus ; vul fu er, sounds 
vulture. The roe-buck ; fh^e V ?io^ beuck ; q, e. 
for the traveller here's the means of making the belly 
rise out, become more prominent, in allusion to the 
filling, stuffing it with viands and drink ; hoe, part. pres. 
of ho-en, hogen, hoogen, to make higher, more promi- 
nent ; V hoe, sounds Roe, h no letter. Always in re- 
ference to the implied empty belly of the traveller 'till 
filled at the Inn in point. The falcon; t'hijefael 
konne ; q, e. an end to the traveller's knowing, being 
aware of a &lling off, failing in point of power of going 
on, tiring, wearing out; implying by coming in here 
that feeling is put an end to by the means of the refi*esh- 
ment which will be afforded him ; fael konne, sounds 
falcon ; t\ te, toe, excluded, at an end; konne, know- 
ladge, scientia. The globe ; fhife gloe^pe ; q. e. for 
the knocked up traveller the means of bringing up ar- 
dour; here in reference to going on ; an ardour for an 
ob^ecty is zeal to alta^ ^u object ; glok, part pres. of 
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gloedenj glo-^n^ to glow, to hecome wann, heated ; we 
say metaphorically the glow of healthy in the sense of 
the shining appearance of health as demonstrated hy the 
countenance; gloe'pe^ somids globe; and the inter- 
change of p and h has heen frequently exemplified in 
this Essay. The hog in pound; fhije hoge hand 
poeije u ^nd; q, e, for the hard- worked one the moment 
the drink is within him it is a state of delight, happi- 
ness, as if he was in Heaven ; impl3ring this, where the 
inscription is, to he the place where sudi means may be 
had, and is not this the result of drinking strong liquor, 
till the casual ^ect wears off? The robin hood; 
seems, fhi) rouw hij^n lioede; q, e* hy coming in here 
the traveller will have repose along with being duly ta- 
ken care of, attended to; roum^ repose, rest, quiet; 
hoede, part. pres. of hoeden^ hueden^ to keep safe, to 
attend to the wants of; rouw hifn^ sounds Bobin. 
The green man ; fhi/ge rpe^n m'an ; q. e. along with 
panting, fatigue being put an end to by coming in all 
will be put to rights agam into the bargam ; restored to 
the state had before he worked hard; t'hijge r^e'n^ 
sounds the green. The Kam ; fhije'r am ; q. e. for 
the traveller here's where there is a nurse, mother ; im- 
plying he will find himself as well attended as a child by 
its mother ; and what more can any one wish for or ex- 
pect in any place ? The ship ; fhije schit'p ; q.e. for the 
tiring one the set up at once, that which will in no time 
set him up, restore him to the state he was in before. 
The sun ; fhi^e soen ; q, e, for the knocking up travel- 
ler, comfort, consolation; implying to be had where 
this inscription is seen; soen^ sounds sun^ where the 
2< is as mfun, nun, Sfc,^ not as in tune^ trtie^ Sfc, The 
COCK AND BOTTLE ; fh^e koTce hand^ Bot f el ; q. e. 
for the traveller here's a kitchen at his service, it's fool- 
ish of him to go elsewhere, to another place ; koke^ 
means of dressing a dinner ; Bot^ a stupid one, homo 
BoeoticuSy a fool ; el^ elsewhere. The three horse- 
shoes ; t'hije ^ rije horse achie wnfs ; q, e, for the 
traveller all in due order here even if he comes on » 
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horse, even if a horse brought him, guided him ; imply- 
ing food for man and horse; an inscription still seen on 
many publiek-houses on the road side; horse ^ hors^ 
ors^ are all dutch equivalents for horse; schie, guide, 
that which carries on, and schAe-man^ schim-man, is 
the steers-man, the one at the helm of a vessel ; schie 
uwsy sounds shoes. The shepherd and flock ; fhije 
schepe herd handflocke; q. e, for the traveller a fire 
place, kitchen for making any thing and a bed for him 
besides; schepe^ part pres. of ^hepen^ schepperiy to 
create, to make, to shape ; herd^ hearth, the fire place 
of former days ; flocke^ vlocke^ wool, whence the latin 
floccus ; here the ellipsis of ^ocAj-6^ (a flock-bed) the 
usual one of the days previous to the introduciion of 
the feather-bed. The manx arms; fhije mancMs 
arnCs ; q, e. for the traveller who is becoming lame 
(sore-footed, failing in power of going on) here's an 
arm, assistance for him; in reference to repose and 
means of refreshment ; mancke^ part. pres,of man^A;^7z, 
to become lame, mutilated; also to be deficient in, de- 
fective, to want ; the verb of manck^ lame, mutilated, 
not entire in all parts ; whence the latin mancus (lame), 
as well as the italian and Spanish manco^ the verb mati" 
care [of the same dialects] to want, to be deficient in, 
and the french manquer^ in the same sense ; mancke's^ 
sounds Manx, The c^own and anchor; fhije 
kroene hand anck, o'er ; q, e. fof the traveller who is 
upon the point of groaning (from fatigue), let him fix 
himself, stop here, and it's all over ; that is, he will no 
longer have any cause of grunting, groaning, complain- 
ing. The mariner's compass ; fhije mar^ hij'n 
er's kom passe ; q, e, to the traveller, let him 
stop^-(remain, take up his abode here), and when 
once within he'll find there's that which is suited 
to his pocket (purse, means of paying ; fhije^ is here 
as the address of the house to the traveller) ; mar^ im- 
perative of maren^ maeren^ to remain, to abide at, take 
up the abode at ; kom<f money-chest, means of expen- 
ditxae ; passe, part. px^. of ^assen, to suit, to adapt 
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to, to accommodate ; Mar h^ in er^ty sounds Mariner* 8, 
The three tons; fhije t'rije toe^rCs; q,e, for the 
traveller when he comes in, it's all in proper order for him 
at once. The rampant horse; fhije ramp an fho 
er^s ; q. e. for the traveller an end to bad accident, 
danger ; let the traveller but come in and the possibility 
of meeting with any misfortune is out of sight ; referr- 
ing to times when travelling was that which was liable to 
a variety of evil chances, now not even dreamt of ; and 
within my day, hardly ever undertaken but with a provi- 
sion of arms either carried by the master or the attendants; 
ramp, misfortune ; ho er^ indefinitely high, out of sight ; 
?io er's, sounds horse. The HpRSE and jockey ; fh^e 
Jioore's hand Jocke hij ; q, e, for the traveller that 
which is necessary for him edong with his working team, 
the cattle which carry him on, bring him here. Our 
Yoke and the dutch Jock^joch^jogh^ are a same word, 
so is the \&SAVijugum ; whence^*<?<?A^w, to yoke together, 
of which the above^WA;^, is the part. pres. And our 
joke, the dutch ^'o^ifc, the \d.i\\ijocu8y and the Italian 
giuoco, a play, game, merriment, amusement are also 
a same word. A jockey ; now the rider of the horse 
which runs the contended race ; seems, er jocke hij ; 
q, e, there he who plays the game, performs the trick 
in point. Johnson grounds Jockey in the Scotchman's 
pronunciation of Jacky, and says it means a hoy, lady 
for the purpose ! See, Jockey was a Piper*8 Son, Sfc. 
page 249 of the first vol. of this Essay. 

REMORSE ; 

used at present in the import of regret, sorrow, repen- 
tence, induced by misconduct, crime; seems, rije 
moere ^s ; q. e. the rule, state there is pertuberating, 
trouble, disturbance ; in relation to mina, inward feel- 
ing ; but from its derivative sense, is equally applicable 
to such slate induced by afiectionate, tender feeling as' 
by that arising from prior guilt, wrong doing ; aremorse- 
ful person^'vax^vd,% one in continual apprehension of 
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and refers to the roaidless state of the Countrj of 
that day. Dole^ part. pres. of dolen, to mistake, to 
get out of the right path, way, road, to err ; j^'«, end, 
fine, Jinis, The bear and ragged-staff ; fhife h^ 
erre hand V hage gij eed '« f affe ; q. e. for the tra- 
veller the losing his way along with the promise of hav- 
ing to sleep under a hedge is set aside, prevented here, 
by his coming in here ; implying, he is sure of a bed 
and being put right as to the way to where he wishes to 
go. HagCy haege^ hedge, even now often the resource 
of the pauper-pedestrian for his night's rest. Bij errCy 
sounds hears V hage gij eedy ragged; '« f affe^ staff. 
The spread eagle; fhije ; spiereddehifgeijl; q.e, 
to the traveller; let him spy salvation from the 
vexation of hard work, travelling on ; h^jge^ part. pres. 
of Mjgen^ to pant, gasp, a usual effect of foot-traveUing 
and continued hard work ; spie redde^ sounds spread ; 
hijge ijly eagle^ h no letter. The eagle and child; 
fh^ hijge i/le hand schie heyhl ; q. e. for the traveller 
gasping from his hard work the means that cures all 
this is at hand (implying at the place where this inscrip- 
tion is seen ; but it should always be borne in mind that 
the imperat. inn [let him come in ; come in) in the termi- 
nal of all these notices. The Jacob's well; fhijej* ee 
kohbe 's well ; qx. with the traveller (hard working one) 
the constant rule should be the cup makes him well, sets 
him to rights (implying which he is sure of here) ; kobhe, 
koppe^ a Cup, that is, what it holds, its liquor, drink; 
we say, he i&fond oftlve Cupy and mean he's a drinker, 
drunkard, toper ; Jee kohbe 's, sounds Jacob's, The 
Maid's head ; fhi/e mede's heijd ; q, e, the being tired, 
brought to a state of panting, blowing belongs to the 
state of the traveller [implying, then come in here and 
refresh); mede '^, sounds Maid's; he^d^ Head. 
The square and compass ; fh^e^s kuwe er hand kom 
pa^e ; q, e, for the traveller here is the means of eating 
along with suitable drink ; here you will find your meat 
And oiiok suited to yoiir means, pocket, and thus in refer- 
ence to all claases oi Ua.N^Qi«\ kom^ jug, tankard; 
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type of drink ; '« kuwe er, sounds square. The white 
HART ; t'hye w'hyt harrt ; q, e. for the traveller who 
pants, breathes hard this is the place stopped at ; for 
the out-of breath one here's where people stay at, the 
usual house for so doing ; harrt^ part, prset. of harren^ 
to stay at, remain at, and sounds Heart. The magpie 
AND STUMP ; fhije mage 'p hye hand stompe ; q, e. 
for the traveller whose maw, stomach is upon the point 
of being troublesome here's at hand the means of taking 
the edge oflf, of blunting the sharpness of its hunger; 
stompe, part. pres. of stompen, to blunt, hehetare. 
The crown and magpie; t^hij kroene hand mage'p 
hye ; q. e, for the groaning one, the one with a grumb- 
ling gut there's that which will put an end to this vexa- 
tious state at hand, to be had here ; kroene, part. pres. 
kroenen, 9\&o groenen, to groan; ^phye^Boxm^^pie; 
mage, mag. The crown and sugar loaf; th^ 
kroene hand, achuw gae^r el hof; q, e, assistance^fot 
the groaning, tiring one ; shy, avoid the going on there 
to another house; and thus an inscription recommending 
the house it was inscribed on as preferable to any other 
further on. Schuw, imperat. of schuwen, schowen, 
to take care of, to fly from, to avoid; ^ae,part. pres. of 
gaen, to go on ; hof, house. Schuw ^ae'r, 'sounds as 
we pronounce «w^ar, which is as if it was spelt ^Aw^ar ; 
gakW el hof, gar loaf The rrass knocker ; t^hije 
hrasse noch er ; q, e. for the traveller here's to be had 
even to the amount of a feast; he will have in this 
house what's as good as a treat ; hrasse, part. pres. of 
hrassen, to feast, epulari; noch,\e\eii. to the point, 
equal to, where the eh sounds ck. The hull's* head ; 
t'hij hulse hep'd ; q, e. as soon as you knock, rap it is 
set to work ; you have but to give the least signal, and 
at once we set about to do what you want, to attend to 
your order* Bulse, part. pres. of huhen, to strike, rap, 
knock, with the knuckle by way of notice for attention; 
whence the latin puhare, and perhaps our owa pulse, 
as continued beating, striking, as well as the dutch pols 
in the same import and the Yexhpolsen^ to beat out, to 
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Strike from, pulsare^ detrudere ; p and h being inter- 
changing consonants. The pied bull ; fhije peyd, 
hulle ; q. e, the commission here is that the traveller 
is to be satisfied, have what he wants ; peyd, past part 
oi peyen^payen, to content, ^OMvA^pied ; hulle ^ com- 
mission diploma, authority to act. The black bots ; 
t^hije hlyck hoeije^s ; q, e. to the traveller ! see here's 
ao abode for you, a place for you to abide at; blyck^ 
the imperative of blycken, to maJ^e apparent, to make to 
be seen, visible, and sounds black ; as ooepe'Sy does boys^ 
The three nuns ; fhpe tier' hif no^ 'n^ 's ; q. e, the 
traveller succeeds, by coming here, in getting what he 
wants ; tierCy pres. pot. of tieren, to succeed, to prosT 
per; to attain what is required ; no^'n '«, sounds as we 
pronounce NunSy where the u is as in gun^ tutiyfun^ 
tubf not as in tniey clue, tuberous, scrupulous ; tier^ 
hif, sounds t?Mree. The brqwn jug ; fhije bij rouw'n 
j'heug ; g, e. for the traveller, along with repose, rest 
something that will make him delighted, happy ; in re- 
lation to tne effect of strong liquor upon the wearied 
one ; heug, heuge, state of delight, a state every one 
would [be in if he could, a choice state; b^rouw^n^ 
sounds brown ; fheug, jug ; and I have no doubt is 
the origin of the term Jug, as the container of a source 
of pleasure ; though Johnson grounds it in the danish 
jugge, which appears the samp word, and at all events 
is no etymology of the term. TpE f^vb bells ; ^'Aj/ 
'cee Huyve bpel 's ; q, e. if, besides yourself, you have 
cattle and wife here's the means of setting them apart, 
the proper means of disponing of each, stable and bed- 
room; f)ee Suyve, sounds j^tf^; bij eVs, bells. The 
JACK IN the hole ; t'hij fhacke in fhij hoele ; q, e, 
have done with digging for ever, it brings on you an im- 
easy state, tires you, wears you ; implying, come in here 
and refresh. Evidently the sign of a pubUc house for the 
labourer of that day ; hacke, part. pres. of hacken, to 
dig, eut up the ground, hoele, part. pres. of hoelen, toj 
be in pain. The Angel; fhijeee'nfeel; ^.^.. for the 
hard working oixe the oidist of th,e d«y is he should (ate 
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some strong beer within him ; impl3dng which is to be 
had here ; ee *nf eelj sounds as we pronounce angel, 
Thb eight bells; fhij ee heet bp eel's; q. e. the 
heat experienced as a matter of course by the traveller 
is got rid of by ale ; implying which he may have here ; 
ee heet, sounds eight. The guy earl of Warwick ; 
fhije gij hye er eel of waer w' ick ; q.e. the wearying 
sensation which comes on, when traveUing, is taken off 
by strong beer, that's as true as I am what I am ; as I 
am here; gij hye, sounds Guy; er eel, earl. The 
GEORGE and BLUE BOAR ; fh^e f hoor" je hand htf 
ijle u ho er ; q,e. for the traveller that which is suitable 
for him is at hand along with a drink ready in an instant, 
at once for you ; f hoor^ je, sounds as we pronounce 
george ; hij pie u, blue. TflE coach and horses ; 
fhp kouw hische, hand hoor^ sp '« ; q. e, for the one 
whose jaw is in a state of excitement all that is suitable 
is at hand here ; for him who is hungry what may satis* 
fy is to be had here; hische, part. pres. of hischen, 
hitschen, to excite, instigate; kouw hische, sounds 
coach ; hoor* sij ^s, horses. The rose and crown ; 
fhije rouTo's hand kroene ; q.e. for the traveller here's 
repose when he is upon the point of tiring, groaning 
from fatigue; rouw's, sounds rose; kroene, crown. 
The royal oak; fhije V oije ael oock; q. e. for the 
traveller here's mutton and also ale; his dinner and 
strong beer to drink at it'; oife, sheep, ovis ; W oije ael^ 
sounds royal ; eel, ael, ale. The bee-hive ; fhij bij 
hye heve ; q. e. for you when you leave off labouring 
here's something that will elevate you, that which will 
be the raising of your spirits ; heve, part. pres. of heven, 
to elevate, to give a lift to ; bp hye heve, sounds bee- 
hive, the second h no letter. The Yeoman ; fhpeje 
ho nCan ; q. e. for the hard-working one here's that 
which brings along with the feel of being in Heaven, 
that which induces the idea of Elysium, of complete 
content, happiness ; h no letter, botn in letter and sound 
the phrase is jeoman, yeoman. The walnut tree; 
fhpe w' al nut f rije ; q. e, for the traveller all that 
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ean be of use to him is the order of the day here, all 
ready for him ; nut^ utility, advantage, accommodation; 
f rpey sounds tree. The fish and kettle ; fhife vita 
hand kittele ; q, e, for the traveller here's somethbg 
at hand for tickling his &ncy, that will please his taste ; 
kittele J the part. pres. of kittekn, kettelen^ ketelen (to 
tickle) sounds as we pronounce kettle ; vits, [at once 
quick, in haste, as quick as lightening] sounds fish. 
The pound and stock; fhpe j)oepe u *nd hand 
stock : q. e. when drink is within you its as good as a 
staff for the traveller; when you have had your liquor 
here it's a support for the rest of journey ; stocky staf^ 
walking stick ; poe^e u ^nd^ Bovcads pound. The teus 
SUN ; fhije f rue soen ; q. e. for the traveller on the 
point of oistress, fatigue, that which will redeem him, 
save him from it (is to be had here) ; rue^ rouwe^ dis- 
tress ; soen (redemption ; also consolation) souisds 
sun. The george and vulture ; fh^ f hoor* je 
hnnd vul fu er ; q. e. for the traveller all that is re- 
quisite is at hand, here's that which will fill you, give 
you a belly ^ill ; vul^ voly iom^plenus ; vul fu er, sounds 
vulture. The rob-buck ; fhije W Tioe beuck ; q. e. 
for the traveller here's the means of making the belly 
rise out, become more prominent, in allusion to the 
filling, stuffing it with viands and drink ; hoe^ part. pres. 
of ho-en^ hogen^ hoogen^ to make higher, more proiai- 
nent ; W hoe^ sounds Moe^ h no letter. Always m re- 
ference to the implied empty helly of the traveller 'till 
filled at the Inn in point. The falcon; t'hijefael 
konne ; q, e. an end to the traveller's knowing, being 
aware of a felling off, failing in point of power of going 
on, tiring, wearing out; implying by coming in here 
that feeling is put an end to by the means of the refresh- 
ment which will be afforded him ; fael konne, soundf^ 
falcon ; t\ te, toe^ excluded, at an end; konne, know- 
ladge, scientia. The globe ; fhpe gloe^pe ; q. e. for 
the knocked up traveller the means of bringing up ar- 
dour; here in reference to going on ; an ardour for an 
object, is zeal to ttilam «.\x object ; glok^ part pres. of 
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gloedetiy glo-^n^ to glow, to hecome warm, heated ; we 
say metaphoricallj the glow of healthy in the sense of 
the shining appearance of health as demonstrated hy the 
countenance; glo^'pe^ sounds globe; and the inter- 
change of p and h has heen frequently exemplified in 
this Essay. The hog in pound; fh^e hoge hand 
poeije u ^nd; q, e. for the hard- worked one the moment 
the drink is within him it is a state of delight, happi- 
ness, as if he was in Heaven ; implying this, where the 
inscription is, to be the place where sudb means may be 
had, and is not this the result of drinking strong liquor, 
till the casual ^ect wears off? The robin hood; 
seems, i^hij rouw bij 'n Iioede ; q. e. by coming in here 
the traveller will have repose along with being duly ta- 
ken care of, attended to; rouWj repose, rest, quiet; 
hoede, part. pres. of hoeden^ hueden^ to keep safe, to 
attend to the wants of; rouro Mfn^ sounds Bdbin. 
The green man ; i^hyge rpe'n m*an ; q, e. along with 
panting, fatigue being put an end to by coming in all 
will be put to rights agam into the bargain ; restored to 
the state had before ne worked hard ; fhijge rpe^n^ 
sounds the green. The Kam ; fhije'r am ; q. e, for 
the traveller here's where there is a nurse, mother ; im- 
plying he will find himself as well attended as a child by 
its mother ; and what more can any one wish for or ex- 
pect in any place ? The ship ; fhije schie'p ; q,e, for the 
tiring one the set up at once, that which will in no time 
set him up, restore him to the state he was in before. 
The sun ; fhi^e aoen ; q, e. for the knocking up travel- 
ler, comfort, consolation; implying to be had where 
this inscription is seen ; soen^ sounds sun^ where the 
2< is as in/un^ nuriy ^c, not as in tune, trtee, §fc. The 
COCK AND BOTTLE ; fh^e koTce handy JBot f el ; q* e. 
for the traveller here's a kitchen at his service, it's fool- 
ish of him to go elsewhere, to another place; koke^ 
means of dressing a dinner ; Sot^ a stupid one, homo 
Bceoticu8y a fool ; el^ elsewhere. The three horse- 
shoes ; fh^e ^ rye horse schie wnfa ; q. e. for the 
traveller all in due order here even if he comes on » 
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horse, even if a horse brought him, guided him ; imply- 
ing food for man and horse; an inscription still seen on 
many publiek-houses on the road side; korse^ hors^ 
or 8^ are all dutch equivalents for horse; schie^ guide, 
that which carries on, and schie-man, schim-man^ is 
the steers-man, the one at the helm of a vessel ; schie 
UW8, sounds shoes. The shephbrd and flock ; fh^e 
schepe herd hand flocke; q,e, for the traveller a fire 
place, kitchen for making any thing and a bed for him 
besides; schepe^ part pres. of schepen, scheppen, to 
create, to make, to shape ; ?ierd, hearth, the fire place 
of former days ; flocke^ vlocke, wool, whence the latin 
floceus ; here the ellipsis of ^o{?A;-i^ (a flock-bed) the 
usual one of the days previous to the introduction of 
the feather-bed. The manx arms; thife mancke's 
arrays ; q, e. for the traveller who is becoming lame 
(sore-footed, failing in power of going on) here's an 
arm, assistance for him; in reference to repose and 
means of refreshment ; mancke^ part. pres,of man(?A;^9z, 
to become lame, mutilated ; also to be deficient in, de- 
fective, to want ; the verb of mancky lame, mutilated, 
not entire in all parts ; whence the latin manctis (lame), 
as well as the italian and Spanish mancOy the verb ma^z- 
care [of the same dialects] to want, to be deficient in, 
and the french manquery in the same sense ; mancke'Sy 
sounds Manx, The c^own and anchor; fhije 
kroene hand anck^ o'er ; q, e. £of the traveller who is 
upon the point of groaning (firom fatigue), let him fix 
himself, stop here, and it's all over ; that is, he will no 
longer have any cause of grunting, groaning, complain- 
ing. The mariner's compass ; fhi^e mar^ hifn 
er's kom passe ; q, e. to the traveller, let him 
stopy -(remain, take up his abode here), and when 
once within he'll find there's that which is suited 
to his pocket (purse, means of paying ; fh^e^ is here 
as the address of the house to the traveller) ; war, im- 
perative of maren, maeren, to remain, to abide at, take 
up the abode at ; koniy money-chest, means of expen- 
diture; passe J part. ^xe». oi possen^to suit, to adapt 
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to, to accommodate ; Mar h^ in er*s, sounds Mariner% 
Thb three tons ; fhi^e frije toe'n's ; q. e. for the 
traveller when he comes in, it's all in proper order for him 
at once. The rampant horse; fhije ramp an fho 
er*8 ; q, e. for the traveller an end to bad accident^ 
danger ; let the traveller but come in and the possibility 
of meeting with any misfortune is out of sight ; referr- 
ing to times when travelling was that which was liable to 
a variety of evil chances, now not even dreamt of ; and 
within my day, hardly ever undertaken but with a provi^ 
sion of arms either carried by the master or the attendants; 
ramp^ misfortune ; ho er^ indefinitely high, out of sight ; 
?io er's, sounds Tiorse. The HpRSE and jockey ; fhpe 
Jioore^s hand Jocke hi} ; q, e, for the traveller that 
which is necessary for him edong with his working team^ 
the cattle which carry him on, bring him here. Our 
Yoke and the dutch Jock^joch^jogh^ are a same word, 
so is the hXmjugum ; yvh^ncQ jopken, to yoke together, 
of which the above^'c^cA:^, is the part. pres. And our 
joke, the dutch ^ocifc, the \dXmjocu8, and the italian 
giuoco, a play, game, merriment, amusement are also 
a same word. A jockey ; now the rider of the horse 
which runs the contended race ; seems, er jocke htj ; 
q. e. there he who plays the game, performs the trick 
in point. Johnson grounds Jockey in the Scotchman's 
pronunciation of Jacky, and says it means a hoy, lad, 
for the purpose ! See, Jockey was a Piper's Son, §fc, 
page 249 of the first vol. of this Essay. 

REMORSE ; 

used at present in the import of regret, sorrow, repen- 
tence, induced by misconduct, crime; seems, rije 
moere 's ; q. e, the rule, state there is pertuberating, 
trouble, disturbance ; in relation to mina, inward feel- 
ing ; but firom its derivative sense, is equally applicable 
to such slate induced by affectionate, tender feeling as' 
by that arising from prior guilt, wrong doing ; a remorse- 
ful person^ implies one in continual apprehension of 
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doing that which may give pain, do injury to another, 
and points to the one of anxious delicacy, not to the 
criminal, thief, murderer, cruel or unfeeling one, though 
such may incur remorse in the other direction of the 
import of the term. A man inay innocently, uninten- 
tionally give pain, do injury, by some act of which he 
could not even surmize the consequence, and feel, nay 
be even distracted by remorse for it, though conscious 
of no evil intention in himself. To be the accidental 
cause of mischief to a fellow-creature may oecasicm 
more remorse within the breast of the tender one, than 
the foulest crime in that of a remorseless^ unfeeling 
perpetrator of it. How often do we hear of and some- 
times see the intention of doing good, remedying the 
evil in point turn out an injury, and even a fatal one, in 
result. Johnson derives the term from remorsus^ which 
he says is lat. ; but there is no such word in that dialect, 
remordeo (I bite again) has no passive form ; its supine 
is remorsum^ which, even if substantized, could only 
imply retaliation of injury by injury, revenge; and 
could have nothing to do with mental suffering either 
for good or bad intention in an act. Mije^ rule, state of 
mind in question ; moere, part. pres. of moeren, mtier' 
en, to disturb, to trouble, to perturbate. ; moeren het 
waeter, is to disturb, stir up the mud in the water; an4 
there used in a physical, practical sense. Rije moere^s 
sounds remorse, I am not aware of any strict equiva- 
lent for remorse in latin ; posnitentia (repentance) does 
not extend in all points to the length remorse does. 
The french have taken the term from us in the shape of 
remords, a subs, plural ; avoir des remordsy is to feel 
^morse. 

" Many little* esteem of their oron lives, yet, for re- 
** MORSE o/ their withes and children, would be witheld.'* 

Spenser. 
Curse on the unpard'ning prince, whom tears can draw 
To no REMORSE ; who rules by Lion's law,'' Dryden. 
** The rogues slighted one into the river, with as little 
* REMORSE as they wo\M Vi^Ne drowned a bitch's blind 
puppies." Shake^p, 
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'^ O Egl^uouTy think not I flatter, 
'' Valiant and wise, remorseful, well-accomplished." 

Idem. 
EiMORDiN, used as a verb by Chaucer, is explained 
by his Commentator TJrry, as meaning, brings remorse 
into you ; but erroneously, for the term has no relation 
to remorse or even to repentance; but is simply used 
in relation to the antecedent routhe (state of quiet, ease 
of mind, calmness) and implies, is a state whwh has a 
place in you^ unless you are of a happy temper, pa^- 
tient and calm ; remordin being as rije m^ ord in, the 
state of the place, in relation to the inward feeling of 
the person intended ; routhis the dutch rouwe's, quiet, 
peace of mind, calmness: and* not routh, the dutch 
rouwe^Sj state of grief, sorrow, as TJrry supposes. 

** Ye shall eke sene so many a lusty knight 

" Among the Grekis, ful of worthinesse, 

*' And eche of 'hem, with herte, wit, and might 

" To plesin you, done al his businesse 

" That ye shall duUin of the rudinesse 

" Of us the sely Trojans. *but if routhe 

*' Eemorbin you, or vertue of your trouthe." Chauc, 

♦Except a happy, contented state of mind has a place 
within you, is a part of yon. The identity of letter in 
roufo (peace, quiet) and roww^ [grie^ sorrow] has more 
than once misled and bewildered the annotators of 
Chaucer and other subsaxon writers. 

A REPUBLiCK ; a commonwealth, commonweal ; a 
state in which each has a common share, interest, as 
opposed to the government of either the one, or the few j 
the monarch or the aristocrats; seems, er r^e */? u 
hlicke ; q. e, there rule, government shines upon you, 
looks upon the individual, regards as much the one as 
the other ; implying that each alike has a common and 
equal share in its composition and protection; that 
there is no distinction of folks, as far as relates to the 
government ; that each has an equal claim to become a 
partner in it, and share its benefit. Blicke, part, pres. 
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and pres. pot. of hlicken, to shine, to flash, to wink, to 
perceive momentarily but completely by the sight, eye, 
and is the ground sense of sight, occular perception in all 
its subsequent extended imports ; the origin of the per- 
ception of light in the being in point ; ri^e ^p u blicke^ 
sounds precisely republick. And the publick as the 
body of the people composing a state, nation, people ; 
seems, die 'p u hlicke ; q, e, this is what regards, looks 
up to you, to the individual, to the one equally with 
the other, and thus as the consistence of the ones 
composing the nation. The publick voice ^ opinion^ is 
the voice, opinion of the mass composing the nation. 
Hence the latin republican in the Teutonick dialect, 
gemeen^gemeynbest; q,e, that which is the most good 
for each in common, the greatest benefit for every indi- 
vidual, without distinction of persons as far as depends 
upon general rule, also the latin adj. publicus, and fr. 
publique, Et mihi blanditias dixit dominumque va- 
cavit et quoR prceterea publica verba 8onanf' (and 
she cajoled me with all kind of tender tricks, called me 
her lord and master, and all the other terms which tickle 
people's ears into the bargain). Ovid. 
" Those that by their deeds will make it known 
" Whose dignity they do sustain ; 
" And life, state, glory, all they gain, 
" Count the republic's, not their own." Ben Jonson, 
To CAJOLE ; to impose upon by feigned endearment, 
to entrap, deceive by enticing fictions, to humbug, to 
coax : seems, fu Kafhoel; q. e. let the Friar be with 
you and Heaven is your next place, world [implying, 
without him you never can get there] ; verbalized sub- 
sequently by t^u resounding into the infinite preposite 
to; hence the french cajoler in the same sense; 
used also by the mariner of that nation in the import of 
to move the vessel gradually by the force of the current 
of the tide against the opposite direction of the wind, 
to coax it the way he wishes, as it were. The verb is 
thus another of the various sound- travesties so frequent 
in our present fonn ot \an^Mage^ adopted since the 
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eclipse of the original phrase, which is one of the end- 
less jeers of the Saxon aimed at the detested Friar. 
Kaf ho ely sounds cajole. Derived by Johnson from 
what he calls the french verb cageoller [probably mis- 
spelt for cajoUrJ, 

" Thought, he, it is no mean part of civil state prudence 
*' to CAJOLE the devil." Htidtbraa, 
*' My ton^e that wanted to cajole 
*' I tried, but not a word would troll." Rymer. • 

Old Harry; used as a jocular nickname for ike 
devil ; in fact as the equivalent of Old Nick, already 
accounted for page 274 of this vol. ; seems, hold Haere 
rije ; q, e, the being to be holed, put into a bottomless 
pit (a Heathen type of Hell) is an arrangement of the 
man in Sackcloth [the Friar] ; implying a thing inven- 
ted for his own purposes by himself; and is as said by 
one Saxon to the other, of whom neither had heard 
of such place 'till the arrival of the Pope's Factotiun, 
the Missionary. The source of the term, as given page 
78. of the first vol. of the 2nd edit, of this Essay, is 
evidently not the true one, which a closer identity of 
letter, sound, and import prove this to be. Though a 
still known phrase for the Devil nothing could have 
rationally given rise to its adoption as such but an iden- 
tity of sound with a bygone phrase of a former stage 
of language carrying the true import ; what can old 
Harry have to do with the DeM m its usual and now 
daily sense? Hell and Devil are colloquially syno- 
nymous. 
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ERRATA IN VOL. 1. OF THIS SUPPLEMENT. 



X>age 2. 1. 7. for his, read, u. 

1. 20. for rye read rye, 

page 4. 1. 8. insert, of, after import; dele semicolon aft^, respeoL 
page 12. 1. 10. and 16. after pry add ii. 
1. ult. for trusts, read, thua. 



pigi 20. 1. SO. before own sdd, our. 
pigc 25. 1. 1. for niUnl read mUtdf. 
page 28. 1. 20. for u, rmul ii. 

1. 21. after nptutML add ii. 

page A2. 1. 27. dtU u. 
page 36. 1. 20. tor a, read ai. 
page bl}. 1. B.fivm boOon, for aad r«td ao. 
page S3, L 4, after low, iimrt a Mmicoloa. 
page 55. 1. 3 after tbu, add litj 
page 63. 1. 19. for kut. read tvB, 
pageGM. 17.<itir«. 

p>ge 69. t. IS. for put. read ml and add a comma to it 
page 70. 1. 12, fiom bollom, for eoter«, read nriare. 
P*ge 79. L 9. for hyt, read k^t. 
page 81. 1. 1. for jroorwii, read J>Wft«>l, 
page 86. L C./ron toWom, for «:*«/ read Mo / 
page 92. 1. 16./n>m Mlom, tor niodim, read modWN. 
page 103. 1. 6. for Hve, teul Hit. 
page 104. 1. 3./roBi Mlam. Ini ie tint, read that ii. 
page 149. 1. 9. for and p. 78. read undp. IM. 
page 151.1. U./rom6o«OBi, forToTbe.readThe. 
page 155. 1. ]l. forfcat«M.rcadaa«.e. audatl. 14. for but, read by 
page 157. L 2. for language,, read languEige. ' 

.page 169. 1.3. for cov«r.,r.'HJloTer.. 
P«ge 176. 1. 18. after loaa, add bkh. 
page 203. L 15. for iDilontify. read idectify. 
page 204. L lO./rom batlom, fur gucAe, read »«cfe. 
page 206. L g. for PinaEOH, read Pibboh. 
page 222. L 14. for Airac, read hijM. 
page 239. 1. 2S. for abuut, reud abore. 
page 244. 1. l.Jram boUam, forlcrr^nuM, read Itrrigaur 
page 276. 1. S.^m bottmn, for shai, read *cba«. 

'- i.fitm bolUia, after mSlyde, add kie. 

page 281. defcthat nhith follovtb the umicoloa to the word aound- 

and add voere. part. prea. of tMm, to carrj, leai 

awaj-, oK ■" 

page 288, 1, 3. for laer, read Uer. 

!. 23. tor Uock. rciul khecL 

page 296 I. n./nn6oUom,tlekmakegood. 

1. 7, S./roM 4o((om, deU ilie wonli, hotd, part, nret of 

haeden, to heeil, to attend ki. 

1. i. from beltoni, tot Ureatl'Q. 

page 298 1. lli/rmi bottom, for tue KusKhe, read tOHcAe 

page 301 1. 3 after wi.li, add him. 

l«ee .302 I. 3/rnn, Wiom, ,leU flije AoreAe. 

DHj.o aill 1 1 f„, 11-. 1 .-. " -BO—' 
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-1. 20 for by, read with. 

-1. 9/rom bottom, after maeren, add tnarren. 



page 3081. 11 from bottom, for l^d, read Ayd. 
page 308 1. 7 from bottom, for veere, read t?aer. 
page 309 1. 4 dele to. 

1. 19 for hog, read fright. 

))age 310 1. 14 dele verre, varre, hog, boar ; and after the word fear, 

add fright. 

^1. 5 Jirom bottom, for no, read ne, 

page 311 L 10 after Priest, add does not and for wafer, read 

wine. 

1. 12 instead of an actual slice, read the actual blood. 

In Preface,.!, 15 for indentity, read identity. 

VOL. 2. 



page 3 1. 11 for decant, read discant, 
page 4 1. 18 add is, before to. 
page 191. 18 for driver, read driven, 
page 56 1. 23 for mass, read masc. 

1. 32. transpose now to after aandacle. 

page 100 1. 8 for meal, read meat. 

page 103 1. 17 for mankyde, read mankynde. 

page 123 1. 23 for gouffre, read gauffre. 

page 140 1. 7 for Hye, read Pye. 

page 165 1. 22 for story, read song. 

page 156 1. 6. for shie, read f ee. 

page 253 1. 11 from bottom, for latin vhida, read latin vidua. 

page 267 L 11 ^om bottom, for pegpiorative, rdad peggiorative. 

page 279 1. 2 from bottom, for hovis, read homo. 

page 205 1. 2 from bottom, for eaiable, read eatable. 

page 276 lines 10, 16 for indefeasable, read indl^feisible. 

At page 26, lines 6, 7, erase the words, "and possibly also our 

pubHek, whence the latin publicum." 
page 281 1. 11 for houwr, read houw. 
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